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SLIX.A 10 


PREFACE. 


Colebrooke’s collected essays were edited in two 
volumes by Dr. Eosen in 1837, and the work was 
published during its gifted author’s last illness. The 
different essays, comprised in the edition, had been 
published at various intervals during the previous 
forty years, and from their first appearance they had 
won for their -author a pre-eminent place among ail 
Oriental scholars. ' In every part his calm judgment 
and minute accuracy were no less conspicuous than 
his vast learning and industry j nearly every essay 
'seemed to exhaust its respectivecsul§ect, or even, 
when it was only a stj^'^ vigorously 

drawn that succeeding inquirers had tittle left to do 
but to fill up 'the outlines and add^ minute details. 
Nearly forty years have passed since, the publication 
of the collected series, and great advances have been 
made in our knowledge of ancient findia and its 
literature ; but these essays still retain their ground. 
Succeeding scholars have accumulated stores of fresh 
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materials, and ttey have in many respects vriclened 
our view hj new facts and fuller details ; hut .€ ole- 
trooke’s calm judgment had generally seized the 
main points of interest, and anticipated the results 
of these later researches. 

Some years ago Dr. Hall had planned a new edition 
of the Essays, which was to have contained a hodv 
of notes, bringing up the work to the state of our 
knowledge at the present time. Dr. Hall was himself 
to have annotated the greater part of the Vork, while 
Professor Whitney had promised to contribute th^ 
notes to the Essay on the Vedas, and those on the 
Indian Astronomy and Algebra, I much regret that 
this undertaking was afterwards abandoned; as we 
have thus lost those continual outpourings of inter- 
esting information, with which the Editor of the 
“Vishnu Purana” would have undoubtedly enriched 
the text ; and the Mathematical Essays also would 
have been edited by a mathematician. 

Sir T. E. Oolebrooke subsequently requested'me to 
undertake the superintendence of the new edition, but 
I only consented to do so on a ^ much more limited 
plan. My object has been to edit Colebrooke’s 
Essays in a 'similar manner -to that in which I 
edited Elphinstone’s History of India. I have en- 
deavoured to correct any important efrors, and to 
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give notes on those points, respecting wMeli new facts 
haveieome to light, and to subjoin references to other 
works ivhere the reader may find further information ; 
but I have nijt attempted to comprise in the book a 
complete record of all that is known on each of the 
subjects of which it successively treats. I have 
rather left the essays as they originaEy stood, and 
have only tried to give those few corrections and 
additions, which seemed needed in order that the book 
might fulfil,the purpose of its author. 

In one essay, however; I have deviated from this 
plan. When I began to collect my materials, I 
learned that Professor Whitney had already prepared 
his notes for the Essay on the Vedas before' the former 
plan had been relinquished^ and I gladly accepted his 
kind offer to transfei; them to the present edition. 

* This essay was the only one which was confessedly 
behind the present state of bur knowledge. It had 
been written many years before any Taidik text had 
been printed ; and during the last thirty years Ger- 
man scholars have thrown a flood of light on this 
dark portion of Hindu antiquity. For this essay, 
therefore, continual* note» on a more extended plan 
were absolutely necessary ; and Professor Whitney 
has furnished a complete commentary, which wiU 
enable the reader to fill up the outlines of the original 
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essay with the successive' discoveries of later scholars. 
It is only just, however, to the annotator to ijimind 
the reader that the notes were originally prepared 
some years ago, and consequently thq, lesser details 
have not been always supplied for the literature of the 
last three or four years. 

In the Essay on the Philosophical Doctrines of the 
Jainas and the Charvakas, Oolehrooke had expressly 
mentioned the deficiency of his materials ; and I have 
therefore ventured to add as an appendix a transla- 
tion of part of the two chapters of Madhava’s Sarva- 
darsana-sangraha, which treated of those systems, i 
had originally thought of adding similar translations 
of the corresponding chapters of that ^ork at the end 
of each of the other essays on the Hindu philosophies, 
as Madhava’s summaries have .often reminded me of 
Colehrooke’s own masterly analyses ; but I feared that ’ 
it would be too great a deviation from my plan. 

In addition to the Essays originally comprised in 
the edition of 1837, I have added at the end ^f* the 
first volume the Prefaces to “the Digest of Hindu 
Law,” and to the translation of “Two Treatises on 
the Hindu Law of Inheritance,”, and the Essays on 
“ Hindu Courts of Justice,” and on “ Indian Weights 
and Measures;” and in the second volume I have 
given as an appendix to the Astronomical Essays the 
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wM^l'Colebrooke puklisked m 1826 in tlie Asiatic 
Journal. I have also added tke translation of the 
S4nkhya-karik4 as to the Essay on the 

Sankhya philosophy. / 

I haye ventured in some points to alter the origma 
spelling of the Sanskrit words, and to bring it into 
general harmony with the usuaUy accepted system of 
transliteration. The use of c for Jc, and of &r 

Ih and is disagreeable to the eye, and puzzlmg to 
the ordinary reader, especially as they are now re- 
" tmned in few hooks of general reference. I have 
tacitly corrected most obvious errors of a merely 
verbal nature, especially in the first volume; but I 
am sorry to see that seveBal in the second volume 
' escaped my notice, and these I have pointed out in 
'the Errata. The second volume was printed before 
the first; and hence there fs a slight want of uni- 
formity in the printing of the proper names in the 

first'few sheets of the second volume. 

My warm thanks are due to Prof. B. Childers for 
kindly conteibuting a note on the twelve nidanas of 
the Buddhists, which illustrates this obscure doctxine 
„ .. -DAu- v.nf,ka of Cevlon— our most authentic 
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Tg® volumes now laid before tbe public comprise 
a selection from the several Essays, originally pub- 
lished by the Author in the Transactions of the 
learned Asiatic •Societies, with the addition of four 
prefaces to works originally edited or translated by 
him. It is not his intention to carry the selection 
into a third volume. 
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A DISOOUESE BEAD AT A MEETING OF THE 
EOYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF GEEAT 
BEITAIN AND lEELAND, ON THE 15xh OF 
MAECH, 1823. 


[Prom tlie Transactions of the Eoyal Ar^atic Society^ 
Yoi. i. pp. xvii. — xxiii.] 


^ [1] Called by the indulgence of this moling to a chair, 

which I could have wished to have seen move worthily filled, 
upon so interesting an occasion as the first general meeting of a 
Society instituted for the important purpose of the advancement 
of knowledge in relation to Asia^ I shall, with your permission, 
detain you a little from the special business of the day, while I 
draw your more particular attention to the objects of the In- 
stitution, for the furtherance of which we are now assembled. 

To those countries of Asia, in which civilization may be 
justly considered to have had its origin, or to have attained its 
earliest growth, the rest of the civilized world owes a laro-e 
debt of gratitude, which it cannot but be solicitous to repay ; 
and England, as most advanced in refinement, is, for that 
very cause, the most beholden ; and, by acquisition of dominion 
in the East, is bound by a yet closer tie. As Englishmen, we 
participate in the earnest Avish that this duty may be fulfilled, 
and that obligation requited; and we share in the anxious 
. desire of contributing to such a happy result, by promoting an 
interchange of benefits, and returning in an improved state * 
that which was received in a ruder form, 

VOL. II. [sSaYS I,] 1 
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' Blit improTement, to. -bo efBcient, miist,,te,,Eclaptecl to tlie 
actual coBdition -of things: and lieiicc ... a, necessity .ioi, 
exact information of 'all that is there 'Imown, wliielrbeloiigs 
to science 3 and all that is there practisedj appci tdiii't, 

to arts; _ 

Be it then onr part to inTestigate the sciences of Asia, and 
in(][iiire' into the arts of the East^, with the hope oi facilitating 
ameliorations of which they may be found susceptible. 

In progress; of such researches, it is not perliaps too niiieli 
to expect that something may yet be gleaned for the aiWaiice- 
raent of knowledge and improYemeiit of arts at home. In 
many recent instances, inventive faculties have been tasked to 
devise anew, what might have been as readily copied from an 
Oriental type ; or unacknowledged imitation has reproduced in 
Europe, with an air of novelty, wdiat had been for ages faindiar 
to the East. Hpr is that source to be considered as already 
exhausted. In beauty of fabric, in simplicity of process, there 
possibly yet remains something to be learnt from China, from 
Japan, from India, which the refinement of Europe need not 
disdain. 

The characteristic of the arts in Asia is simplicity. With 
rude implements, and by coarse means, arduous tasks have 
been achieved, and the most finished results have been ob- 
tained; which, for a long' period, were scarcely equalled, and 
have, but recently, been surpassed, by polished artifice and 
refined skill in Europe. Were it a question of mere .curiosity, 
it might yet be worth the inquiry, what were the rude means 
by which such things have been accomplished ? The question, 
however, is not a merely idle one. It may be inve^stigated 
with confidence, that a useful answer will be derived. If it do 
not point to the way of perfecting European skill, it assuredly 
will to that of augmenting Asiatic attainments. 

The course of inquiry into the "arts, as into the sciences, of 
Asia, cannot jail of leading to much which is curious [3] and 
instructive. The inquiry extends over regions, the most 
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anciently and tlie most iinmeroiisly peopled on the globe. 
The range of research is as %Yide as those regioias are vast; 
and as various as the people who inhabit them are diversified. 
It embraces their aiicxeut and modern history; their civil 
polity ; their lon^-encliiriiig institutions ; their manners and 
their customs ; their languages and their literature ; their 
sciences, speculative and practical : in short, the progress of 
knowledge among them ; the pitch which it has attained ; and 
last, blit most important, the means of its extension. 

In ^speaking of the history of Asiatic nations (and it is in 
Asia that recorded and authentic history of mankind com- 
mences), I do not refer merely to the succession of political 
struggles, nati<^al conflicts, and warlike achievements; but 
rather to less conspicuous, yet. more important occurrences, 
wd^kih directly concern the structure of society, the civil in- 
stitutions of nations, their internal, more than their external 
relations, and the yet less prominent, but more momentous 
events, which affect society universally, and advance it in the 
scale of civilized liffe. 

It is the history of the human mind which is most diligently 
to be investigated : the discpveries of the wise, the inventions 
#f the ingenious, and the contrivances of the skilful. 

Noth in O’ which has much eno’aged the thoughts of man is 
foreign to our inquiry, within the local limits which we have 
prescribed to it. We do not exclude from our I’eseai'ch the 
political transactions of Asiatic states, nor the lucubrations of 
Asiatic philosophers. The first are necesscirily connected, in 
no small degree, wftli the history of the progress of society ; 
the latter have great influence on the literary, the speculative, 
and the practical avocations of men. 

[4] Nor is the ascertainment of any fact to be considered 
destitute of use. The aberrations of the human mind are a 
part of its history. It is neither uninteresting nor useless to 
ascertain what it is that ingenious men have done, and con- 
templative minds have thought, in former times, even where 
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tliey have erred : ' especially, -where :tlieir. error lias been graced 
by elegance, or redeemed by taste'M fancy. 

' . Mythology then, however futile, must, for those reasons, be 
■noticed. It influences the manners, it' pervades the literature 
of nations which have admitted it.^ 

.Philosophy of .ancient times must be studied, though it he 
■'the' edi.fice or laro’e inference raised on the scanty n'l’oimd of 
assumed premises. Such as it is, most assiduously lias it 
been cultivated by Oriental nations, from the further India to 
Asiatic Greece.. .The more -it is .investigated, the moH in- 
timate will the relation be found between the pliilosopliy of 
Greece and that of India. Whichever is the type or the 
copy, whichever has borrowed or has lent, certain it is that 
the one will serve to elucidate the other. Tlie pliilosopliy of 
India may be employed for a commentary on that of Grec%*e ; 
and conversely, Grecian philosophy will help to explain Indian. 
That of Arabia, too, avowedly copied from the Grecian model, 
has preserved much wdiich else might have been lost. A part 
has been restored through the medium of ti*ansiation, and more 
may yet be retrieved from Arabic stores. 

The ancient language of India, the polished Sanskrit, not 
unallied to Greek and various other languages of Europe, mar 
yet contribute something to their elucidation, and still more 
to the not unimportant subject of general grammar 

Though Attic taste be wanting in the literary performances 
of Asia, they are not on that sole ground to be utterly neg- 
lected. Much that is interesting may yet be [5] elicited 
from Arabic and Sanskrit lore, from Arabian and InJiaii 
antiquities. 

Oonnected as those highly^ poIish;5d and refined languau’es 
are with other tongues, they deserve to be studied for the 

^ 1 [Comparative mythology has since thrown a new light on the mvths of early 
times, ami in many instances we seem to have recovered the physical fact of which 
they were the exaggerated poetical expression.— Ed.] 

y [Bopp published his essay on Conjugation in 1816, and the first volume of 
his Comparative Grammar in 1833.] 
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sake of 'tlie' parlicnlar dialects and idioms to which they bear 
relation; for their own sake, that is, for the literature which 
appertains to them; and for the analysis of language in 
general, which has been unsuccessfully attempted on too 
narrow ground, hut may be prosecuted, with effect, upon 
wider induction... 

The same is to he said of Ghinese literature and language. 
This field of research, which is now open to ns, may be cul- 
tiyated with confident reliance on a successful result ; making 
us belter acquainted with a singular people, whose manners, 
institutions, opinions, arts, and productions, differ most widely 
from those of the West; and through them, perhaps, with 
other tribes of Jartaric race, still more singular, and still less 
known. 

.Wide as is the geographical extent of the region to which 
primarily our attention is directed, and from which our As- 
sociation has taken its designation, the range of our research 
is not confined to those geographical limits. Western Asia 
has, in all times, nfaintained intimate relation with contiguous, 
and not uiifreqnently with distant, countries : and that con- 
nexion will justify, and .often render necessary, excursive 
•disquisition beyond its bounds. We may lay claim to many 
Grecian topics, as bearing relation to Asiatic Greece; to 
niimerons topics of yet higher interest, connected with Syria, 
■with Ohaldma, with Palestine, 

Arabian literature will conduct us still further. Wherever 
it has followed the footsteps of Moslem' conquest, inquiry will 
pursue its trace. ""Attending the Arabs in Egypt, the Moors 
in Africa ; accompanying these into Spain, and [6] cultivated 
there with assiduity, it fnust be investigated without exclusion 
of countries into which it made its way. 

Neither are our researches limited to the old continent, nor 
to the history and pursuits of ancient times. Modern enter- 
prise has added to the known wmrld a second Asiatic continent, 
which Briti^ colonies have annexed to the British domain. 
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The situation of Austral Asia connects it with tlie Imlian 
Archipelago : its occupation by English colonies brinn's it in 
relation with British India. Of that new country, ■svheru 
everything is strange, much is yet to be learnt. Its .dngular 
physical geography, its peculiar productions, the plicuoiiienu 
of its climate, present numerous subjects of iiiquir}-; and 
various difficulties are to be overcome, in the solution of the 
problem of adapting the arts of Europe to the novel situa- 
tion of that distant territory. The Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain will contribute its aid towai’da the aecomplishinent of 


aa are me regions to wniicu our attention is turned, 
no country enjoys greater advantages than (jb-eat Britain tor 
conducting inquiries respecting them. Possessing a great 
Asiatic empire, its influence extends tar beyond its direct <Hid 
local authority. Both within its territorial limits and with- 
out them, the public functionaries have occasion for acquirino 
varied information, and correct knowledge of the people and 
of the country. Political transactions, hperations of war. 
relations of commerce, the pursuits of business, tlie enterprise 
of curiosity, the desii'e of scientific acquirements, cany British 
subjects to the most distant and the most secluded spots.' 
riieir duties, their professions, lead them abroad; and they 
avail themselves of opportunity, thus afforded, for acquisition 
of accurate acquaintance with matters presented to their 
notice. One reonisite is Wft.nfinn* net 
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vationS 'of individuals,, whose ■ diffidence has prevented them 
from gHdng to the public the fruits of their labours in a 
detached form. 

An Association established in Great Britain, with views 
analogous to those» for which the parent Society of Bengal was 
instituted, and which happily are adopted by Societies which 
have arisen at other British stations in Asia, at Bombay, at 
Madras, at Bencoolen, will furnish inducement to those who, 
during their sojourn abroad, have contributed their efforts for 
the promotion of knowledge, to continue their exertions after 
their return. It will serve to assemble scattered materials, 
which are now liable to be lost to the public for want of a 
vehicle of publication. It will lead to a more diligent ex- 
amination of the treasures of Oriental literature, preserved 
in»®public and private libraries. In cordial co-operation with 
the existing Societies in India, it will assist their labours, and 
will be assisted by them. It will tend to an object first in 
importance ; the increase of knowledge in Asia by diifusion of 
European science.* And whence can this be so effectually 
done as from Great Britain ? 

For such purposes we ase associated ; and to such ends our 
'efforts are directed. To further these objects we are now 
assembled : and the measures which will be proposed to you, 
Gentlemen, are designed for the commencement of [8] a 
course, wdiich, I confidently trust, may, in its progress, be 
eminently successful, and largely contribute to the augmented 
enjoyments of the innumerable people subject to British sway 
abroad ; and (with humility and deference be it spoken, yet 
not without aspiration after public usefulness), conspicuously 
tend to British prosperity as connected with Asia. 



ON THE VEDAS, OE SAOEED WEITINGS OF THE 
HINDUS.^ 


[From tEe Asiatic Researches, yoL yiii. 

Calcutta, 1805. 4to.] 


ture. It was doubted whether the veclm were extant; orr. if 

portions of tliem were still preserved, whether any person, 
however learned in other respects, might be capable of under- 
standing their obsolete dialect. It was believed too, that, if a 
Brdhmam really possessed the Indian scriptures, his religious 
prejudices would nevertheless prevent his imparting the holy 
knowledge to any but a regenerate Hindu. These notions, 
supported by popular tales, were cherished long after the- 
Vedas had been communicated to D4rd Shukoh, and parts 
of them translated into the Persian language by him, or for 
his use.® The doubts were not finally abandoned until Colonel 
fPolier obtained from Jaiptir a transcript of what purported to 
te a complete copy of the Vedas, and which he deposited 
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translating several enrious passages from one [10] of tliem.^ 
I liavej^een still more fortunate in collecting at Benares the 
text and coniinentary of a large portion of these celebrated 
books ; andj without waiting to examine them more completely 
than has been yet practicable, I shall here attempt to give a 
brief explanation of what they chiefly contain. 

It is w’ell known that the original Veda is believed by the 
Hindus to have been revealed by Brahma, and to have been 
preserved by tradition, until it was arranged in its present 
order by a sage, who thence obtained the surname of Yydsa, 
or Tedavyasa : that is, compiler of the Vedas, He distributed 
the Indian scidpture into four parts, which are severally en- 
titled Mich, V^ijus, SdmaUy and A'tharmm ; and each of which 
bears the common denomination of Veda, 

•*&Ir. Wilkins and Sir William Jones were led, by the con- 
sideration of several remai’kable passages, to suspect that the 
fourth is more modern than the other three. It is certain 
that Mann, like others among the Indian lawgivers, always 
speaks of three only, and has barely alluded to the Atlmrvana^ 
without however terming it a Veda, Passages of the Indian 
scripture itself seem to support the inference : for the fourth 
Veda is not mentioned in the passage cited by me in a former 
essay® from the white Yajus; ^ nor in the following text, quoted 
from the Indian scripture by the commentator of the Rich, 

[11] ^‘^The Rigveda originated from fire; the Yajitrveda 
from ain; and the Sdmaveda from the sun.’^® 

^ See Preface to Maira, page yi. and tlie works of Sir William Jones, toI. ti. 

2 Manii, ckap, 11, v, 33. 

3 Essay Second, on Eeligions Ceremonies. See Asiatic Ecsearekes, yoI. vii., 
p, 251. 

^ From the 31st ekapter ; wliicli, together with tke preceding chapter (30th), 
relates to the ^Purushmnedha, a*type of the allegorical immolation of Hhrayana, or 
of Brahmh in that character. 

^ Manix alludes to this fabulous origin of the Vedas (chap, 1. v. 23). His 
commentator, Medlihtithi, explains it by remarking that the Jligmda opens with 
a hymn to lire ; and the Yajurveda with one in which air is mentioned. But 
Kullilkahliatta has recourse to the renovations of the universe. “ In one Kalpa^ 
the Vedas proceeded from fix'e, air, and the sun; in another, from Brahmh, at his 
allegorical immolation.” 
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Arguments in support of this opinion might be drawn eren 
from popular dictionaries,; for Amarassinlia iiutiees oiik ihret' 
Vedm, and mentions the without giving it tlie 

same ■ denomination, ■ It' is,/ however, probable, that some 
portion at least of' the Afhammn is as ancient as tin* euia- 
pilatioii of the- three others; and its name, like theirs, is 
anterior to Yjasa'^s arrangement of them : but the i]iu>t 
be admitted in regard, to ,the IHMim and Fivmms^ whicii 
constitute a fifth Veda^ as the Afliarvam does a fcfiirili. 

It would, , indeed, be . vain to quote in puoof of this point 
the PnrdnaB themselyes, which ahvays euunierate tour Tls/ft-v. 
and state the ItiMm and Purdms as a fifth : since the an- 
tiquity of some among the Pitrmim now extant is more than 
questionable, and the authenticity of any one in particular 
does not appear to be as yet sufficiently established. It w'oifld 
be as useless to cite the Manduka and Tdpanhja Uparmhads^ 
in which the Atharm-veda is enumerated among the scriptures, 
and in one of which the number of four Vedas is expressly 
aflB.rmed : for both these Upaniskads appertain to the Aihar- 
mm itself. The mention of the sage Atharvan in various 
places throughout the Vedas ^ proves nothing ; and even a text 
of the Vajimeda? where he* is named in contrast with the* 
Rlch^ TajuSy and Sdman^ and their supplement or Brdhmmm^ 
[12] is not decisive. But a very unexceptionable passage 
may be adduced, which the commentator of the Rich has 
quoted for a different purpose from the QliMndagua UpiuiMadj 
a portion of the Sdman. In it, JTarada, having solicited in- 
struction from Sanatkumara, and being interrogated by him 
as to the extent of his previous knowledge, says, I have 
learnt the Bigmda, the Tajicmda, the Sdmamda, the AtMr- 
mm, [which is] the fourth, the Itihdsa and Purdm, [which 
are] a fifth, and [grammar, or] the Veda of Vedas, the ob- 
sequies of the manes, the art of computation, the inowdedge 
" of omens, the revolutions of periods, the intention of speech 
^ Tide passim. ^ In the TmUiriya WjyaniPiad* 
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for art of .reasoning] j the maxims of ethics, -.the divine science 
[or construction of scripture], the 'sciences appendant on 
holy writ [or aecentiiation, prosody, and religious rites],* the 
adjuration of spirits, the art of the soldier, the science of 
astronomy, the clirarming of serpents, the science of demigods 
[or music and mechanical arts] : all this have I studied ; yet 
do I only know the text, and have no knowledge of the soulf ’ ^ 

From this, compared with other passages of less authority, 
and with the received notions of the Hindus themselves, it 
appears that the Mich^ Yajm, and Smnan, are the three 
principal portions of the Veda; that the AHharvana is com- 
iiioiily admitted as a fourth; and that divers mythological 
poems, entitled? and Purdnas^ are reckoned a sup-[13] 

plement to the scripture, and as -such constitute a fifth Veda? 

•The true reason why the three first Vedas are often men- 
tioned without any notice of the fourth must be sought, not 
in their different origin and antiquity, but in the difference of 
their use and purport. Prayers employed at solemn rites, 
called yajms^ have been placed in the three principal Vedas : 
those which are in prose are named Yajiis; such as are in 

i Chhdndogya Upanisliad^ cli. 7*§ 1. I insert tlie whole passage, because it 
contains an ample emuneration of the sciences. The names hy which grammar 
and the rest are indicated in the original test are ohscnre ; hut the annotations of 
S'ankara esplain them. This, like any other portion of a Veda where it is itself 
named (for a few other instances occur), must of course be more modern than 
another part to which the name had been previously assigned. It will hereafter 
he shown J;hat the Vedas are a compilation of prayers, called mantras ; with a 
coilccticfti «f precepts and maxims, entitled JBrdhma7}a^ from which last portion 
the Upanishad is extracted. The prayers are properly the Vedas, and apparently 
preceded the Brdhmaiia* 

” 'When the study of the Indian scriptures was more general than at present, 
especially among the Brdhnanas of Kanyakubja, learned priests derived titles 
from the number of Vedas with^which they were conversant. Since every priest 
was hound to study one Veda, mo title ^as derived from the fulfilment of that 
duty; but a person who had studied two Vedas was surnamed Bwivedi; one who 
was conversant with three, Trivedi; and one versed in four, Ohaturvedi: as the 
mythological poems were only figuratively called a Veda, no distinction appears to 
have been derived from a knowledge of them in addition to the four scriptures. 
The titles above mentioned have become the surnames of families among the 
Brdhmam of Hanoj, and are corrupted hy vulgar pronunciation into BoU, Tiwdre, 
and Ohatdbe. • 
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metre are denominated Rich; and some, which are intended 
to be chanted, are called Sdman : and these names, ^ as dis- 
tinguishing different portions of the Vcdcis, are anterior to 
their separation in Vyfaa’s compilation. But the AUtarmqa 
not being used at the religious ceremonies above mentioned, and 
containing prayers employed at lustrations, at rites eoiieili- 
ating tlie deities, and as imprecations on enemies, is essentially 
different from the other Veclm'; as is remarked by tlie author 
of an elementary treatise on the classification of the Indian 
sciences^ 

But different schools of priests have admitted some varia- 
tions in works which appear under the same title. This cir- 
cumstance is accounted for by the commentatoi>'" on the Veda% 
who relate the following story taken from Punbm [141 and 
other authorities. Vyasa having compiled and arranged *'4ie 
scriptures, theogonies, and mythological poems, tauglit the 
several Vedas to as many disciples : tdz. the Mich to Paila, 
the Yajits to Yaisampayana, and the Sdman to Jaimiiii; as 
also the A'tJmrmna to Sumantu, and the liihdsa and Panmas 
to Suta. These disciples instructed their respective pupils, 
who, becoming teachers in their turn, communicated the know- 
ledge to their own disciples ; until at length, in the progress 
of successive instruction, so great variations crept into the 
text, or into the manner of reading and reciting it, and into 
the no less sacred precepts for its use and application, tliat 
eleven hundred different schools of scriptural knowdedgo arose. 

The several Sanhitdsy or collections of prayers in each Veda^ 
as received in these numerous schools or variations, more or 
less considerable, admitted by them either in the arrangement 
of the whole text (including prayers* and precepts), or in re- 
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velatioii of tlais, a liuiidred and .one; and not less tlian. 
a tlionsand of the besides nine of the Alliarmna, 

But trealises' on the' study of the Veda reduce the Sdhhm of 
the Rich to £[¥05 and those of the YajiiSy including both 
reYelations of it,: to eighty-six.'^ 

The progress by ■wMeh (to use the language of the Purdnas) 
the tree of science put forth its numerous branches is thus 
related. Paila taught the Rigmda, or Bahvrich^ io two 
disciples, Bashkala and Indrapramati, The first, also called 
Bashkali, was the editor of a SanMtd^ or [ 15 ] collection of 
prayers, and a &dhhd bearing his name still subsists: it is said 
to have first branched into four schools ; afterwards into three 
others. Indi^x'amati communicated his knowledge to his 
own son Mandukeya, by whom a SanMtd was compiled, and 
fr^ whom one of the S'dkhds has derived its name. Veda- 
mitra, surnamed Sakalya, studied under the same teacher, and 
gave a complete collection of prayers : it is still extant ; but is 
said to have given origin to five varied editions of the same 
text. The two otiier and principal S'dkhds of the* Rich are 
those of iiswalayana and Sankhayana, or perhaps Kauslntaki : 
but the ViMmu-‘2nu'dna omits them, and intimates that §aka- 
•piirni, a pupil of Indrapramati, gave the third varied edition 
from this teacher, and was also the author of the NiniUa : if 
so, he is the same with Yaska, His school seems to have 
been subdivided by the formation of three others derived from 
his disciples. 

The Yaj'iis^ or Adkwaryiiy consists of two different Vedas^ 
which have separately branched out into various S'dkMs. To 
explain the names by which both are distinguished, it is 
necessary to notice a legend, which is gravely related in the 
Purdnm and the commentaries on the Veda. 

The Yafus, in its original form, was at first taught by 
Taisampayana to twenty-seven pupils. At this time, having 

^ The authorities on which this is stated are chie% the Tishmi^'purdna^ part S,' 
chap. 4, and the 7ijayaviUm on the study of scripture ; also the Gliaramvyulm^ 
on the 8'dkMs o#the Vedas, 
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^ rphad-drinujaia ad oalceia. The passage is cited hv the commentator 

s'dua: Its mCkZSu 


instructed Ydjnavalkya, he appointed him to teaeli the Veda 
to other disciples. Being afterwards otfended by the refusal 
of Yajnavalkya to take on himself a share of the siiYineurred 
by Vaisampiyana, who had unintentioualh' killed Iiis own 
sister’s son, the resentful preceptor bade^ ’^i'ajii.iTnikva re- 
linquish the science which he had learnt.^ He instantly 
disgorged it in a tangible form. The rest of Yailamjaivaiia’s 
disciples [16] receiving his commands to pick up the dis- 
gorged Veda, assumed the form of partridges, and swallowed 
these texts which were soiled, and for this reason termed 
“black:” they are also denominated Taitthiya, from iiith'i, 
the name for a partridge. 

Yajnavalkya, overwhelmed with sorrow, imd recourse to 
the sun; and through the favour of that luminary obtained 
a new revelation of the Tajus, wdiich is called “-white”.- or 
pure, in contradistinction to the other, and is likewise named 
Vdjemneyi, from a patronymic, as it should seem, of Yajna- 
valkya himself ; for the Veda declares, These pure texts, 
revealed by the sun, are published by Y^navalkya, the off- 
spring of V^jasani.”2 But according to the Vkhnu-purdna 
(3, 5, ad finem), the priests who studied the Tajm are called 
VdjiHS, because the sun, who revealed it, assumed the form of 
a horse (mjin). 

I have cited this absurd legend because it is referred to by 
the commentators on the white Yajm. But I have yet found 
no allusion to it in the Veda itseli^ nor in the explanatory 
table of contents. On the contrary, the index of the black 
Yajus gives a different and more rational Iiecount. Yaisam- 
pdyana, according to this authority, ^ taught the Yajurceda 
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to Y aslva, who instructed Tittiri : ^ from him TJklm received 
it, and coiiimiiiiicated it to i^t^eya 5 who framed the S'dkhd 
which is lianied after him, and for which that index is arranged. 

[17] The white Yajusv^-^B taught by Yajnavalkya to fifteen 
pupils, who fonnded as many schools. The most remarkable 
of which are the &dMim of Eanwa and Madhyandina ; and 
next to theiii, those of the Jiibdlas, Bauclhdycmm, and Tdjmm- 
yas. The other branches of the Tcijus seem to have been 
arranged in several classes. Thus the Gharalms^ or students 
of a &dMd^ so denominated from the teacher of it, Gharaka, 
are stated as including ten subdivisions ; among which are the 
Kathas^ or disciples of Katha, a pupil of Vaisampayana; as 
also the S'wetdkzatam%^ Aitpmnamjavm^ and Maiirdyantym : 
the Last mentioned comprehend seven others. In like manner, 
the TaitUriyakas are, in the first instance, subdivided into two, 
the Aukhydyas and Khdiullkeym; and these last are again 
subdivided into five, the A'pcistamUyas^ etc. Among them, 
Apastaraba’s S'dkhd is still subsisting; and so is Atreya’s 
among those which branched from Ukha: but the rest, or 
most of them, are become rare, if not altogether obsolete. 

Sumantu, son of Jainiini, studied the Sd^yimedcL or Ohhdn-’ 

I* ' ' 

under his father: and his own son, Sukarman, studied 
under the same teacher, but founded a different school ; which was 
the origin of two others, derived from his pupils, Hiranyandbha 
and Paushyinji, and thence branching into a thousand more : 
for Loktikshi, Kutliumi, and other disciples of Paushyinji,^ 
gave their names to separate schools, which were increased by 
their pupils. The 'S'dkhd entitled Kmipmmi^ still subsists. 
Hiranyaiiabha, the other pupil of Sukarman, had fifteen dis- 
ciples, authors of ScmhiMs, coUectively called the northern 
Sdmayas; and fifteen others, entitled the southern Sdmagas: 

^ Tills agrees witli the etymology of tlie word Taittiriya; for according to 
grammarians (see PCinini 4, iii. 102), tlie deriyative here implies ‘recited hy 
Tittiriy though composed by a different person/ A similar explanation is given 
*hy commentators on the Upanishads* 

[Paushpinji ?] ® [Eanthiimi?] 
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and Kritij one of his pupils, had t\veiitv*foiir disciples, bj 
whom, and bj their followers, the other schools were tbiiiided. 
Most of them are now lost ; and, according [18] to a legeinL 
were destroyed by the thunderbolt of Iiidra. The principal 
S'dkM now subsisting is that of the JMnui/cmfjjaSs including 
seven subdivisions; one of which is entitled as 

above nientioned, and comprehends six distinct sdiook. That 
of the TalamMras^ likewise, is extant, at least:*' in part: as 
will bo shown in speaking of the Uj)a}usliml% 

The Atharm-mda was taught by Siimantn to Iiis, pupil 
Kabandha, who divided it between Devadarsa and Patliya. 
The first of these has given name to the Sukkti entitled 
Demdaru; as Pippaldda, the last of his four diseiph/s, has 
to the S'dkhd of the Paippcdddk, Another branch of the 
A'tharvana derives its appellation from Sannaka, tlie third of 
Pathya's pupils. The rest are of less note. 

Such is the brief history of the Veda declucible from the 
authorities before cited. But those numerous Sakhm difl not 
difier so widely from each other as might Ae inferred from the 
mention of an equal number of Sanidtds, or distinct collections 
of texts. In general, the various schools of the same Veda 
seem to have used the same assemblage of prayers; they 
differed more in their copies of the precepts or Brdhnmins ; 
and some received into their canon of scripture portions which 
do not appear to have been acknowledged by others. Yet 
the chief difference seems always to have been tfic use of 
particular rituals taught in aphorisms {sidrad) adopted !>y 
each school; and these do not constitute a portion of the 
Veda, but, like grammar and astronomy, are placed among 
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scripture is hicludccl under the general head of divinity {Brdh- 
mana).. This comprises precepts ■which inculcate religious 
duties, maxims \Yhicli explain these precepts, and arguments 
■which relate to theologyd But, in the present arrangement 
of the Vedas^ the portion which contains passages called Brdh- 
manas, includes many ■which are strictly prayers or Ilantras* 
The theologj of the Indian scripture comprehending the 
argumentative portion entitled Vedanta is contained in tracts 
deiiooiinated Upanmliads, some of which are portions of the 
Brdhmana properly so called, others are found only in a 
detached form, and one is a part of a Sanhitd itself. 


The SanMtd of the first Veda^ contains mantras ^ or prayers, 
•which for the most part are encomiastic, as the name of the 
RtgmJa implies.^ This collection is divided into eight parts 
{ashtaJca)^ each of which is subdivided into as many lectures 
{adhydya)» Another mode of division [20] also runs through 
the volume, distinguishing ^ten books (ymindala), wdiich are 
subdivided into more than a hundred chapters {amivdha)^ and 
comprise a thousand hymns or invocations (^sUhta), A fui'ther 
subdivision of more than two thousand sections (varga) is 
common to both methods ; and the whole contains above ten 

thousand worses, or rather stanzas, of various measures. 

• * 

i The explanation liere giyen is taken from the FrastMna-hheda. 

- I have several copies of it, with the corresponding index for the 8*d]mlya 
S'dichdj and also an excellent commentary by S§.yan§,ch^rya. In another col- 
lection of mantras^ belonging to the Aiwaldymii 8‘dkhd of this Veda^ I find the 
first few sections of each lecture iigree mth the other copies, but the rest of the 
sections are omitted. I questiocw whether*it be intended as a complete copy for 
that S'dkhd. 

3 Derived from the verb ricTi^ ‘ to land' ; and properly signifying any prayer or 
hymn in which a deity is praised. As those are mostly in verse, the term be- 
comes also applicable to such passages of any Veda as are reducible to measure, 
according to the rules of prosody. The first TA, in Yy^sa's compilation, com- 
prehending most of these texts, is called the J^ig'veda; or as expressed in the 
Commentary on th* Index, “because it abounds with such texts {rich):' 

VOL. II. [essays I.] ' * ^ 2 
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On examining tMs' voluminous compilationj a sjstematical 
arrangement is readily perceived. Successive elianters, and 
even entire books, comprise liymns of a single aiitlior ; invo- 
cations, too, addressed to the same deities, liymns relating to 
like subjects, and prayers intended for similar occasions, are 
frequently classed together. This requires explaiiatioii. 

In a regular perusal of the Veda^ which i| enjoined to 
all priests, and which is much practised by Mahrattas and 
Telingas, the student or reader is required to notice, especially, 
the author, subject, metre, and purpose of each manim, or 
invocation. To understand the meaning of the passage is 
thought less important. The institutors of the Hindu system 
have indeed recommended the study of the *"301180; but they 
have inculcated with equal strenuousness, and more success, 
attention to the name of the Mishi or person by whoiii-the 
text was first uttered, the deity to whom it is addressed, or 
the subject to which it relates, and also its rhythm or metre, 
and its purpose, or the religious ceremony at which it should 
be used. The practice of modern priests is conformable with 
these maxims. Like the Koran among the Muhammadans, 
the Veda is put into the hands of ehildren in the first period of 
their education ; and continues afterwards to be read by rote, 
for the sake of the words, without comprehension of the sense. 

Accordingly the Veda is recited in various superstitious 
modes : word by word, either simply disjoining them, or [ 21 ] 
else repeating the words alternately, backwards andl forwards, 
once or oftener. Copies of the Rigveda and Tajm (for the 
Smmmia is chanted only) are prepared for these and other 
modes of recital, and are called Fada, Krama, Jatd, Ghana, 
etc. But the various ways of invertins: the text are restricted. 
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It seems liere necessary to justify my interpretation, of what 
is' called' ^le Mshl of a The last term has been 

thought to signify an incantation rather than a prayer': and, 
so far as 'supernatural efficacy is ascribed to 'the' mere recital 
of the words of a mcmtra, tlMt interpretation is sufficiently 
accurate ; and, as such, it is undoubtedly applicable to the 
unmeaning, iHcantatioiis of the Mcmtra-Mstray or Tantras and 
Agamm: But the origin of the term is certainly diffirent. 
Its derivation from a verb, which signifies Ho speak privately,’ 
is readily explained by the injunction for meditating the text 
of the VedsiOT reciting it inaudibly: and the import of any 
mxmtra in the Indian scriptures is generally found to be a 
prayer, containing either a petition to a deity, or else thanks- 
giving, praise, and adoration. 

^ Tffle MisM or saint of a mantra is defined, both in the index 
of the Rigveda and by commentators, ‘Vhe by whom it is 
spoken : as the or deity, is “that which is therein 

mantioiied.” In the index to the Vdjammyi Yajurveda, the 
RkJii is interpreted “the seer or rememberer’’ of the text; 
and the Revatd is said to be “contained in the prayer; or 
[named] at the commencement of it; or [indicated as] the 
deity, who slwes the oblation or [22] the praise.” Con- 
formably with these definitions, the deity that is lauded or 
supplicated in the prayer is its Revatd ; but in a few passages, 
which contain neither petition nor adoration, the subject is 
considei^d. as the deity that is spoken of. For example, the 
praise of generosity is the Revatd of many entire hymns 
addressed to princes, from whom gifts were received by the 
authors. 

The RisMf or speaker, is of c(?arse rarely mentioned in the 
mantra itself: but in some instances he does name himself. 
A few passages, too, among the mantras of the Veda are in 
the form of dialogue ; and, in such cases, the discoursers were 
alternately considered as Rishi and Revatd, In general, the 
person to who?u the passage was revealed, or according to 
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another gloss, by whom its use and application was first dis- 
covered, i is called the JRisM of that maidra. He i- evideutly 
then the author of the prayer; notwithstanding the asseriions 
of the Hindus, with whom it is an article of their creed, that 
the Vedas were composed by no human author. It must he 
understood, therefore, that in affirming the primeval existence 
of their scriptures, they deny these works to be the original 
composition of the editor (Yyasa), but believe them to have 
been gradually revealed to inspired writer’s. 

The names of the respective authors of each passage are 
preserved in the Amikramani, or explanatory table of contents, 
which has been handed down with the Veda it[23]self, and 
of which the authority is unquestioned.- According to this 
index, Viswamitra is author of all the hymns coiitainetl in 
the third book of the Rigveda ; as Bharadwaja is, witilnrare, 
exceptions, the composer of those collected in the sixth book ; 
Vasishtha, in the seventh ; Gritsamada, in the second ; Yuma- 
deva, in the fourth; and Budha® and other descendants of 
Atri, in the fifth. But, in the remaining books of this Vedu, 
the authors are more various : among these, besides Agastya, 
Kasyapa son of Marichi, Angiras, Jamadagni sou of Bhrigu, 
Parasara father of Yyasa, Gotama and hi.s son A'odhas, 
Yrihaspati, Ndrada, and other celebrated Indian saints, the 


1 Translating literally, ‘Hlie Rhhi is lie by whom tlie text U'm Tanini 

(4, ii. 7) employs the same term in explaining tbo import of cleriYatives used as 
denominations of passages in scripture; and his commentators coiicui' tvith those 
of the Veda in the explanation here given. By 'Ri,shi is generally mount the 
supposed inspired writer; sometimes, however, the imagined in.spirer is cailod the 
Rishi or saint of the text; and at other times, as above noticed, the tUahykt or 
speaker of the sentence. 

3 It appea.rs from a passage in as also from the Vfdn^dipu^ or 

abridged commentary on the Vdjasauef/i^ as *^'eli as from the index itseii', that 
Khtyayana is the acknowledged author of the index to the white Taj as. That 
of the Rigveda is ascribed by the commentator to the same Eatyhyuiia, pupil of 
B'aunaka. The several indexes of the Veda contribute to the preservation of the 
genuine text ; especially where the metre, or the number of syllables, is stated, as 
is generally the case. 

First of the name, and progenitor of the race of kings called * children of the 
moon.' ^ 
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most eonspiciions are Kanwa, and Ms numerous descendants^ 
Medliatitlii, ^ etc. ; Madliiicliliandas, and others among the 
posterity of Tiswamitra 5 Smialisepha son of Ajigarta; Kutsaj 
Hiranyastiipa, Savya, and other descendants of Angiras; 
besides many other saints, among the posterity of person- 
ages: above mentioned. ' 

It is worthy of remark, that several persons of royal birth 
(for instance, five sons of the king Vrish4gir ; and Tryaruna 
and Trasadasyu, who were themselves kings) are mentioned 
among the authors of the hymns which constitute this Veda : 
and the text itself, in some places, actually points, and in 
others obviously alludes, to [24] monarchs, whose names are 
familiar in tlie^ Indian heroic history. As this fact may 
contribute to fix the age in which the Veda was composed, 

^ I shall here notice such passages of this tendency as have yet 
fallen under my observation. 

The fifth hymn of the eighteenth chapter of the first book 
is spoken by an ascetic named Kaksbivat, in praise of the 
munificence of Swanaya, who had conferred immense gifts on 
him. The subject is continued in the sixth hymn, and 
concludes with a very strange dialogue between the king 
Kiavayavya and his wife Romas4, daughter of Vrihaspati. 
It should be remarked, concerning Kakshivat, that his mother 
Usij w^as bondmaid of King Anga’s queen. 

• The eighth hook opens with an invocation which alludes 
to a singular legend. Asanga, son of Playoga, and his sue- 
-cessor on the throne, was metamorphosed into a woman; but 
retrieved his sex through the prayers of Medhyatithi, whom 
he therefore rewarded most liberally. In this hymn he is 
introduced praising his pwn nmnificence; and, towards the 
close of it, his wife Saswati, daughter of Angiras, exults in 
his restoration to manhood. 

The next hymns applaud the liberality of the kings Vi- 
bhindu, Pakasth4man (son of Kuraydna), Kurunga, Kasu 
(son of Ohedi^, and Tirindira (son of Parasu), who had 
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severally bestowed splendid gifts on the respeetlve authovt 
of these thanksgivings. In the tliird chapter of the .sanie 
book, the seventh hymn eonimends the generosity of Trasa- 
dasyu, the grandson of Mdndhdtri. The tourtli ehaptor opens 
with an invocation containing praises of the liberalitv of 
Chitra ; and the fourth hymn of the same chapter celebrates 
Tarn, sou of Sushaman. 

In the first chapter of the tenth book there is a Iiytmi to 
water, spoken by a king named Sindhudwipa, the son of 
Ambarisha. The fourth chapter contains several 
sages, from the fifteenth to the eighteeutli mlda, which 
allude to a remarkable legend. Asaniati, son or descendant 
of Ikshwaku, had deserted his former priest:, and ompluyed 
others ; the forsaken Bmhmanm recited incantations fur his 
destruction : his new priests, however, not only eountera'cted 
their evil designs, but retaliated on them, and caused the ' 
death of one of those Brdhmams: the rest recited these 
prayers for their own preservation, and for tlie revival of 
their companion. 

The fifth chapter opens with a hymn which alludes to 
a story respecting Nabhanedishtha, son of ilanu, who was 
excluded from participation with his brethren in the paternad 
inheritance. The legend itself is told in the Aifam/a Bmk- 
mmia} or second poi-tion of the Mujv-ecla. 

Among other hymns by royal authors in the subsequent 
Japters of the tenth book of the SanMtd, I remaracone hv 
andhatn, son of Yuvandswa, and another by Siri, son of 
Sinara, a third by Vasnmaiias, son of Eohidaswa, and a 
fourth by Pratardana, son of Divod^a, king of Earn. 

he deities invoked appeal^ on a fursory inspection of the 

to tel R T 

the T eV most ancient annotations on 

the Indian scripture, those numerous names of persons and 

things are all resolvable into different titles of three deities, 

* In the second lecture and.fourteenth section of the Cth book. 
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and ultimately of one god. Tlie JVighanttc^ or glossary of tlie 
Veclas^ cgncludes ^Yitli three lists of names of deities: tlie 
first comprising sucli as are deemed synonymous with fire; 
the second, with air ; and the third, with the sund In the 
last part of the NiriiMa^ which entirely relates to deities, 
it is twice asserted tliat there are [26] but three gods; 

‘ Tlsra eva devatdhJ^ The farther inference, that these 
intend but one deity, is supported by many passages in the 
Veda; and is very clearly and concisely stated in the be- 
ginning of the index to the Rigveda^ on the authority of the 
KirvJda and of the Veda itself. 

^Yasya mlajam^ m risliir; yd tenockyate, sd demtd; yad 
alishara-2^arimdnam) taeh chhatido, Arthejgmm fidiiayo demtdk 
chhandobhir abhyadhman. 

‘•Tisra eva devat^h; haJiity^antarihsha-dyu-dhdndy agnir 
myuh mrya ity : evam injdhritayah proktd vyastah; samas’ 
tdndm prajdpath\ Onhdrah mrvademtyahy pdramesMhyo vd, 
brail mo, daivo m, udhydtmihas. TaUtatsthdnd any as tad- 
uhhiitayah ; karma-prithaktwdd did prdkag-ablddUdmrstutayo 
bhavanty: ekaimm mahdn dtmd devaid; sa skrya ity dchak- 
skate; sa hi sarva-bhiitdtmd, - Tad iiktam rishind: ‘^surya atina 
jSgatas tasthushas cheti/’ Tad-vibhutayo ^nyd devaids. Tad apy 
etad risMnoktam; Indram Mitram Yarunam Agnim ahur 

" The Rishi [of any particular passage] is he whose speech 
it is ; and that which is thereby addressed, is the deity [of the 
text] : the number of syllables constitutes the metre [of 

the prayer]. Sages {Rislds) solicitous of [attaining] particular 
objects, have approached the Gods with 
metre. 

« 

1 MffhantUf or first part of tlie Mrukta^ c. 

2 In tlie fifth, and eiglitli sections of tlie 
glossary and illustrations of tlie Yeda. Tke Niruhtii consists oi tnree parrs. 
The first, a glossary, as above mentioned, comprises five short chapters or iectnres; 
the second, entitled Naigmna, or the first half of the Niruhta, properly so called, 
consists of six long chapters ; and the third, entitled JO&ivO/td, or second half ot 
the proper MiruMa, contains eight more. The chapter here cited is marked as 
the twelfth, incind&g the glossary, or seventh exclusive of ii 
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‘ The deities are only three : %Yhose plaees are, the earth, 
[27] the intermediate region, and lieayen : [namely] fire, air, 
and the sun. They are pronounced to be [tlie deities] of the 
mysterious names ^ sevei-ally; and (PrajajKiti) the lord of 
creatures is [the deity] of them colleetivelj, Tlie s}'llable 
Om intends every deity: it belongs to {Pcrrar/wsliilf}) him v'ho 
dwells in the supreme abode ; it appertains to (Brahnut) the 
vast one; to {Bern) God; to (Adhydtmd) the supermteiuiing 
soul. Other deities belon^ino; to those several reasons are 
portions of the [three] Gods ; for they are variously named 
and described, on account of their different operations : but 
[in fact] there is only one deity, the geeat sorn {Mahdji 
dtmd). He is called the sun ; for he is the soiil of all beings 
[and] that is declared by the sage, “the sun is the soul of 
{jagat) what moves, and of {taBthiishas) that which is fixed.” 
Other deities are portions of him : and that is expressly de- 
clared by the text) : ^ The wise call fire, Indra, Mitra, and 
Varuna;’^ etc.’^ 

This passage of the Amikramam is partly abridged from 
the 'NiruUa (c. 12), and partly taken from the BmJmimm 
of the Veda. It shows (what is also deducible from texts of 
the Indian scriptures, translated in the present and former 
essays), that the ancient Hindu religion, as founded on the 
Indian scriptures, recognizes but one God, yet not sufficiently 
discriminating the creature from the creator. 

The subjects and uses of the prayers contained in* the [28] 
Veda differ more than the deities which are invoked, or the 
titles by which they are addressed. Every line is replete 


^ jBAw'f Ihmahy andswar/ called tlfe Vpdhrkis. See Manu, c. 2, y. 76. In 
the original text, 'the nominative case is here used for the genitive; as is remarked 
by the Commentator on this passage. Such irregularities are frequent in tho 
Vedas themselves, 

® RisM here signifies text (not sage). See Haradatta, Ehattoii, etc. and 

P^nini, 3, ii. 186 . 

^ Mrukta^ c. 12, § 5. The remainder of the passage that is here briefly cited 
by the author of the Index identifies fire with the great and only soul. 
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with allusions to mythology,^ and to the Indian notions of tlie . 
divine nitnre and of celestial spirits. For the innumerable 
ceremonies to be performed by a householder, and still more 
for those endless rites enjoined to hermits and ascetics, a 
choice of prayers is offered in every stage of the celebration. 
It ma3r be here sufficient to observe, that Indra, or the firma- 
ment, fire, the sun, the moon, ivater, air, the spirits, the 
atmosphere and the earth, are the objects most frequently 
addressed : and the various and repeated sacrifices with fire, 
and the drinking of the milkj’^ juice of the moon-plant or acid 
asclepias,^ furnish abundant occasion for numerous prayers 
adapted to the many stages of those religious rites. I sliall, 

’ tl^erefore, select for remark such prayers as seem most singu- 
lar, rather than such as might appear the fairest specimens of 
» thm Veda, 

In the fifteenth chapter of the first book there are two 
hymns ascribed to Kutsa, and also to Trita, son of water. 
Three ascetics, brothers it should seem, since they are named 
in another portion of the Veda as {Aptya) sons of water {ap)^ 
were oppressed with thirst while travelling in a sandy desert. 
At length they found a well, and one of [29] them descended 
into it and thence lifted water for his companions ; hut the 
ungrateful brothers stole his effects and left him in the well, 
covering it with a heavy cart-wheel. In his distress he pro- 
nounced the hymns in question. It appears from the text 
that K’utea also was once in similar distress, and pronounced 
the same or a similar invocation: and, for this reason, the 

^ E'ot a mytliology wMcli avowedly exalts deified heroes (as in the JPurd^as), 
hut one which personifies the elements and planets, and which peoples heaven 
and the world below with various orders of beings. 

I observe, however, in many places, the ground-work of legends which are 
familiar in mythological poems : such, for example, as the demon Yritra slain by 
Indra, who is thence surnamed Vyitrahan; but I do not remark anything that 
corresponds with the favourite legends of those sects which worship either the 
Linga or 8'ahti^ or else Efima or Krishna. I except some detached portions, the 
genuineness of which appears doubtful ; as will he shown towards the close of 
this essay. - ^ 

Soj^m4atd, Asolepias acida, or Cynanohum viminale. 
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liyoins have been placed, by the compiler of the Vak, among' 

those of which Kutsa is the author. 

The t'sventy-third chapter of the same book eomiiionees with 
a dialogue betw^een Agasto, Indra, and the 5Iaruts ; and 
the remainder of that, with tlie wiiolo of the twenty -fourth 
chapter, comprises twenty-six hymns addressed by Agastya 
to those diyinities, and to the Aswins, iire, the siin, and 
some other deities. The last of these hymns was uttered 
hy Agastya, under the apprehension of poison, and is directed 
by rituals to be used as an incantation against the eilects 
of venom. Other incantations, applicable to the same pur- 
pose, occur in various parts of the Veda; for example, a 
prayer by Yasishtha for preservation from poison (book 7, 
ch.3, h. 17). 

The third book, distributed into five chapters, contains 
invocations by Yiswamitra, son of Gathin and grandson of 
Kusika. The last hymn, or sulcia, in this book, consists of 
six prayers, one of wdiich includes the celebrated Gdyairl 
This remarkable text is repeated more than once in other 
Yeda^; but since Yiswamitra is acknowledged to be the Mkhi 
to whom it was first revealed, it appears that its proper and 
original place is in this hymn. I therefore subjoiii a trans- 
lation of the prayer wrhich contains it, as also the preceding 
one (both of which are addressed to the sun), for the sake of 
exhibiting the Indian priest’s confession of faith, with its 
context ; after having, in former essays, given more tlisin one 
version of it apart from the [301 rest of the tevt Thn 
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nvmn{Samtfi):^ MAJiT GmiyM Ovn Desirous ■ 

of food, we solicit tlie. gift of tlie splendid sun (fcto*), who 
sliould be stadiou.sly: worshipped. Tenerable ,men,_ guided ■ 
by the .understanding, salute the divine' sun {Samtri) .with 
.oblations: and praise/ 

The last two hymns in the third chapter of the 7th book 
are remarkable, as being addressed to the guardian spirit of 
a dwelling-house, and used as prayers to be recited with 
oblations on building a house. The legend belonging to the 
second of these hymns is singular : Vasishtha coming at night 
to the house of Taruiia (with the intention of sleeping there, 
say some; but as' others affirm, with the design of stealing 
grain to appease Ms hunger after a fast of three days), was 
assailed by the house-dog. He uttered this prayeiv or in- 
canitation, to lay asleep the dog, who was harking at and 
attempting to bite him. A literal version of the first of those 
hymns is here subjoined: 

^ Guardian of this abode ! he acquainted with us ; be to us a 
wholesome dwelling’; afford us what we ask of thee, and grant 
happiness to our bipeds and quadrupeds. Guardian of this 
house ! increase both us and our wealth. Moon ! [31] while 
thou art friendly, may we, with our kine and our horses, be 
exempted from decrepitude.: guard us as a father protects his 
offspring. Guardian of this dwelling ! may we be united with 
a happy, delightful, and melodious abode affoi’ded by thee : 
guard wealth now under thy protection, or yet in ex- 
pectancy, and do thou defend us.’ 

The fourth hymn in the fourth chapter concludes with a 
prayer to Rudra, which being used with oblations after a fast 
of three days, is supposed to injure a happy life of a hundred 
years. In the sixth chapter three hymns occur, which being 
recited with worship to the sun, are believed to occasion a fall 

1 SS.yan^cli'^rya, tlie commentator wliose gloss is here followed, considers this 
passage to admit of two interpretations ; * the light, or Brahma, constituting the 
splendour of the supreme ruler or creator of the unirerse,* ox ‘ the light, or orb, of 
the splendid sun.* 
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of rain after tlie lapse of five days. The two first are aptly 
addressed to a cloud; and the third is so to frogs, because 
these had croaked while Yasishtha recited the preceding ^ 
prayers, wdiich circumstance he accepted as a good omen. 

The sixth chapter of the tenth book closes witli two hymns, 
the prayer of which is the destruction of encinie-s, and which 
are used at sacrifices for that purpose. 

The seventh chapter opens with a hymn, in -whieli Siirya, 
surnamed Savitri, the wife of the mooiid is made the speaker; 
as Daksliina, daughter of Prajapati, and Julm, daughter of 
Brahma, are in subsequent chapters.^ A very singular pas- 
sage occurs in another place, containing a dialogue between 
Yaraa and his twin-sister Ya[32]mnna, whom he endeavours 
to seduce; but his offers are rejected by her with virtuous 
expostulation. 

Near the close of the tenth chapter, a hymn in a very 
different style of composition is spoken by Vach, daughter of 
Ambhrina, in praise of herself as the supreme and universal 
soul.^ Vao/i, it should be observed, signifies speech ; and she 
is the active power of Brahma, proceeding from him. The 
following is a literal version of this hymn, which is expounded 
by the commentator consistently with the theological doc- 
trines of the Vedas, 

‘ I range with the Rudras, with the Yasus, with the AdiU 
yas^ and with the Vihvedevas, I uphold both the sun and 
the ocean [Mitra and Yaruna], the firmament [Iiniiva] and 

^ This marriage is noticed in the Aitareya Brdhmana, where the second lecture 
of the fourth hook opens in this manner; ‘PrajApati gave Ms daughter, Silrvik 
Savitri, to Soma, the king.’ The well-known legend in the Furdnas, concerning 
the marriage of Soma with the daughters of Baksha, seems to he founded on this 
story in the Vedas, ** r 

In the introduction to the index, these, together with other goddesses, who 
are reckoned authors of holy texts, are enumerated and distinguished by the 
appellation of Frahmvddini, An inspired writer is, in the masculine, termed 
Fra&mavddm, 

^ Towards the end of the VfihadAranyyaka^ T^ch is mentioned as receiving a 
revelation from Ambhini, who obtained it from the sun: hut here she herself bears 
the almost similar patronymic, Amhhrinl. n 



fire, and both the Aswins. I support the moon [Soma] 
destroyer of foes; and [the sun entitled] Twashtri, Pushan, 
or BhagI I grant wealth to the honest votary who performs 
sacrifices, offers oblations, and satisfies [the deities]. Me, 
who am the queen, the conferrer of wealth, the possessor of 
knowledge, and first of such as merit worship, the gods render, 
universally, present everywhere, and pervader of all beings. 
He who eats food through me, as he who sees, who breathes, 
or who hears, through me, yet knows me not, is lost ; hear 
then the faith which I pronounce. Even I declare this self, 
who is worshipped by gods and men: I make strong whom I 
choose; I make him Brahma, holy and wise. For Rudra I 
bend the bow, to slay the demon, foe of Brahma ; for the 
people I make war [on their foes] ; and I pervade heaven and 
ea^th. 1 bore the father on the head of this [universal mind], 
and [33] my origin is in the midst of the ocean ; ^ and there- 
fore do I pervade all beings, and touch this heaven with my 
form. Originating all beings, I pass like the breeze ; I am 
above this heaven, ‘beyond this earth ; and what is the great 
one, that am I.’ 

The tenth chapter closes with a hymn to night ; and the 
eleventh begins with two hymns relative to the creation of the 
world. Another on this subject was translated in a former 
essay: 2 it is the last hymn but one in the Bigwda, and the 
author of it is Aghamarshana (a son of Madhuchhandas), 
from ^-hbm it takes the name by which it is generaUy cited. 
The other hymns, of which a version is here subjoined, are 
not ascribed to any ascertained author. Prajapati, surnamed 

1 Heaven, or tlie sky, is the fatker ; as expressly declared in another place : and 
the skv is produced &om mind, «coording»to one more passage of the k.fc. Its 
hirth is therefore placed on the head of the supreme mind. The commentator 
sm^gests three interpretations of the sequel of the stanza: ‘my parent the holy 
AmbMm, is in the midst of the ocean;’ or, ‘my origin, the sentient deity, is in 
waters', which constitute the bodies of the gods;’ or, ‘the sentot god, who is 
in the midst of the waters, which pervade intellect, is my origin. 

« In the first Essay on the Eeligious Ceremonies of the Hmdus, Asiatic 

Eosearohes, Tol. W p. 361. 
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ParameshiM, and- his son Yajiia^, are stated as the original 
speakers. But of these names, one is a title of the. piimeval 
spirit, and the other seems to allude to the allegorical im- 
molation of BralimL 

I. ^ Then was- there no entity, nor iioii-eiitity ; no world, 
noF' sky, nor aught above it : nothing, aiiywliere, in tlie hap- 
piness of any one, involving or involved : nor water, deep and 
dangerous. Death was not; nor then was inmiortalit}’' ; nor 
distinction of day or night. But that^ [34] breathed without 
afflation, single with (SiimlM) her who is sustained within 
him. Other than him, nothing existed [wliicdi] since [has 
been]. Darkness there was ; [for] this universe was enveloped 
with darkness, and was nndistinguisliable [like fluids mixed in] 
waters : but that mass, which was covered by the husk, was 
[at length] produced by the power of contemplation. First 
desire was formed in his mind : and that became the original 
productive seed; which the wise, recognizing it by the in- 
tellect in their hearts, distinguish, in non-entity, as the bond 
of entity. 

^ Did the luminous ray of these [creative acts] expand in 
the middle? or above? or below? That productive seed at 
once became providence [or sentient souls], and matter [di 
the elements]: she, who is sustained within himself, ^ was 
inferior ; and he, who heeds, was superior. 

^ Who knows exactly, and who shall in this world declare, 
whence and why this creation took place ? The *gods are 
subsequent to the production of this world: then who can 
know whence it proceeded? or -whence this varied world arose? 

or whether it uphold [itself], or not? He who, in the highest 



^ Tlie pronoun {tad), thus emphaficaily used, is understood to intend the 
Supreme Being, according to the doctrines of the Yedduta. When maniE'sted 
by creation, he is the entity {mt ) ; while forms, being mere iliusion, are non- 
entity {amt). The whole of this hymn is expounded according to the rcedved 
doctrines of the Indian theology, or Vedanta. Darkness and desire {Tamts and 
Kdma) hear a distant resemblance to the Chaos and Eros of Hesiod. Theog. t. 116. 

3 So Smdhd k expounded; and the commentator makes it equivalent to Mdija, 
or the world of ideas. ^ 
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lieaven, is: tlie ,mler ;of tliis. universe, does. indeed .know 5 but 
not aiiot%r' can possess that knowledge/ 

II, ^ That victim who, was 'Wove, with threads on every side, 
and stretched by the labours of a hundred and one gods, the 
fathers,' “who wove., and framed and placed the w^arp and woof, 
dowvorship. The [first] male spreads and encompasses this' 
[w^eb], and displays it ' in this world and in heaven: these 
rays [of the creator] assembled at the altar, and prepared the 
holy strains, and the threads of the warp. 

[3S] fWliat was the size of that divine victim whom all 
the gods sacrifiicedi? What was his form ? what the motive ? 
the fence ? the metre ? the oblation ? and the prayer ? First 
was produced the Gdyatn joined with fire; next the sun 
(Satniri) attended by then the splendid moon with 

Anushtubhy and with prayers ; while Vriliaii accompanied the 
elocution of Yrihaspati (or the planet Jupiter). Virdj was 
supported by the sun and by w-ater (Mitra and Yaruna) ; but 
the [middle] portion of the day and Trkhtuhh \vere here the 
attendants of Indra; Jagati followed all the gods: and by 
that [universal] sacrifice sages and men were formed. 

‘ When that ancient sacrifice was completed, sages, and 
m*en, and our progenitors, were by him formed. Yiewing 
with an observant mind this oblation, which primeval saints 
offered, I venerate them. The seven inspired sages, with 
prayers and with thanksgivings, follow the path of these 
primeval faints, and wisely practise [the performance of 
sacrifices], as charioteers use reins [to guide their steeds].'" 

Some parts of these hymns hear an evident resemblance to 
one which has been before cited from the white Tajiia} and to 
which I shall again advert in .peaking of that Veda. The 
commentator on the Migveda quotes it to supply some omis- 
sions in this text. It appears also, on the faith of his 
citations, that passages analogous to these occur in the 

^ Ie the second Essay on the Eeligions Ceremonies of the Hindus, Asiatic 
Eesearches, voL yii.^. 251. 
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Taittiriyaha, or black Yajus, and also in tlio Bruhtuam of ’ 
the Veda. 

The hundred and one gods, who are the agents in the 
framing of the universe, typified by a sacrifice, are, according 
to this commentator, the years of Brahma’s life, or his nffla- 
tions personified irr the form of Angiras, etc. The seven 
sages, who instituted sacrifices in imitation of the TdCl prime- 
val type, are Marichi and others. Gdyidr'i, rBtaih, etc., are ,*■ 
names of metres, or of the various lengths of stanztis and 
measured verses, in the Vedas. 

The preceding quotations may be sufficient to show the 
style of this part of the Veda, which comprehends the prayers 
and invocations. ^ 

Another part, belonging, as it appears, to the same Veda, is 
entitled Aitareya Brdhmana. It is divided into eight books 
(panchiM), each containing five chapters or lectures {adlydya), 
and subdivided into an unequal number of sections (Maiida), 
amounting in the whole to two hundred and eighty-five. 
Being partly in prose, the number of distinct passages con- ’ 
tained in those multiplied sections need not be indicated. 

For want either of a complete commentary ^ or of an ex- 
planatory index,® I cannot undertake from a cursory perusal 
to describe the whole contents of this part of the Veda. I , 
observe, however, many curious passages in it, especially 
towards the close. The seventh book had treated of sacrifices • ' 
performed by kings : the subject is continued in tire first four 
chapters of the eighth book ; and three of these relate to a 
ceremony for the consecration of kings, by pouring on their 
heads, while seated on a throne prepared for the purpose, 
water mixed with honey, ,, clarified butter, and spirituous 
liquor, as well as two sorts of grass and the sprouts of corn. 

This ceremony, called Abhisheka, is celebrated on the accession 
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of a king ; and siibsequeiitly on divers 'occasions, as part of 
the rites belonging to certain solemn sacrifices performed for 
the, attainment of particular obj.ects. 

The mode of its celebration is the subject of the second 
chapter of the eighth book, or thirty-seventh chapter, [37] 
reckoned (as is done by the commentator) from the beginning 
'o{. the Aitare^jcL It contains an instance, which is not singu- 
lar in the Vedas, though it be rather uncommon in their 
didactic portion, of a disquisition on a difference of opinion 
among inspired authors. Some, it says, direct the conse- 
cration to be completed -with the appropriate prayer, but 
without the sacred words ( Fyd/mWs), which they here deem 
superfluous : others, and particulaidy Satyakama, son of 
Jabala, enjoin the complete recitation of those words, for 
reasijns explained at full length; and Fddalaka, son of 
Aruna, has therefore so ordained the performance of the 
ceremony. 

The subject of this chapter is concluded by the following 
remarkable passage. ‘Well knowing all the [efficacy of con- 
secration], Janamejaya, son of Parikshit, declared: ‘‘Priests, 
conversant with this ceremony, assist me, who am likewise 
apprised [of its benefits], to celebrate the solemn rite. There- 
fore do I conquer [in single cambat], therefore do I defeat 
arrayed forces with an arrayed army : neither the ariwvs of 
the gods, nor those of men, reach me : I shall live the full 
period of life; I shall remain master of the whole earth.’’ 
Truly, neither the arrows of the gods, nor those of men, do 
reach him, whom well-instructed priests assist in celebrating 
the solemn rite : he lives the full period of life ; he remains 
master of the whole earth.1, 

The thirty-eighth chapter (or third of the eighth book) 
describes a supposed consecration of Indra, when elected by 
the gods to be their king. It consists of similar, but more 
solemn rites ; including, among other peculiarities, a fanciful 
construction of 4iis throne with texts of the Veda; besides a 
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repetition of the ceremony of consecration in Tarioiis regions, 
to ensure universal dominion. This last part of the clescrip. 
tion merits to be quoted,. on account of the geographical hints 

which it contains. 

[38] ‘ After ' [Ms mauguration by Prajapati], the clmne 
Vastm consecrated him in the 'eastern region, with the same 
prayers in verse, and in prose, and with the same holy words 
[as before mentioned], in 'thirty-one days, to ensure his just 
domination. Therefore [even now] the several kings of the 
Prdehyas^ in the East, are consecrated, after the practice of 
the gods, to equitable rule {scimrdjya), and [people] call those 
consecrated princes Bamrdj} 

‘Next the divine JRudras consecrated him in the southern 
region, with the same prayers in verse and in prose, and with 
the same holy words, in thirty-one days, to ensure increase 
of happiness. Therefore the several kings of the Saiurds, in 
the south, are consecrated, after the practice of the gods, to 
the increase of enjoyment {hkojya)^ and [people] name those 
consecrated princes 

‘Then the divine consecrated him in the western 

region, with, etc., to ensure sole dominion. Therefore the 
several kings of the Wzdujm and Ajmchjas, in the West, 
are consecrated, etc., to sole dominion, and [people] denomi- 
nate them 

‘ Afterwards all the gods (Vmm derdh) consecrated him in 
the northern region, with, etc., to ensure separate domina- 
tion. Therefore the several [deities who govern the] countries 
of Uttara kuru and XJttara madra, beyond Himavat, in the 
North, are consecrated, etc., to distinct rule {Yairdjya), and 
[people] term them 

‘ Next the divine Sddhyas, and Apiym consecrated him, in 

^ In tlie nominative case, S&inrdt, Samrdd, or Samrdl; substituting in this 
place a liquid letter, whicb is peculiar to tbe Veda and to tbe southern dialects of 
India, and ■which approaches in sound to the common L 

® In the nominative case, Swardt^ Sivardd^ or SwardL 

^ In the nominative, Yirdt^ Virddf or Viral ^ 
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tMs iriiclclle/ central, and ' present region, 'with, 'etc., for local 
dominion. Therefore the several kings of Kuru and [39] 
Pancliala, as well as Tasa and Usinara, in the middle, cen- 
tral, and present region, are consecrated, etc*,- to ■ sovereignty 
[people] entitle them iJd/d. 

^Lastly, the and the gods named Angirm, con- 

secrated him, in the upper region, with, etc., to promote his 
attainment of the supreme abode, and to ensure his mighty 
domination, superior rule, independent power, and long reign: 
and therefore he became a supreme deity {parameshthi) and 
..■ruler 'over creatures. 

‘ Thus consecrated by that great inauguration, Indra subdued 
all conquerable [earths], and won all worlds: he obtained over 
all the gods supremacy, transcendent rank, and pre-eminence. 
Conquering in this world [below] equitable domination, happi- 
ness, sole dominion, separate authority, attainment of the 
supreme abode, sovereignty, mighty power, and superior rule ; 
becoming a self-existent being and independent ruler, exempt 
from [early] dissolution ; and reaching all [his] wishes in that 
celestial world ; he became immortal : he became immortal.’ ^ 

The thirty-ninth chapter is relative to a peculiarly solemn 
rito performed in imitation of the fabulous inauguration of 
Indra. It is imagined that this celebration becomes a cause 
of obtaining great power and universal monarchy, and the 
» three last sections of the chapter recite instances of its suc- 
cessful practice. Though replete with enormous and absurd 
exaggerations, they are here translated at full length, as not 
unimportant, since many kings are mentioned whose names 
are familiar in the heroic history of India. 

§, VI L ^By this great ^ inauguration similar to Indra’s, 
Tura, son of Eavasha, consecrated Janamejaya, son of Parik- 
shit; and therefore did Janamejaya, son of [40] Parikshit, 

^ In the didactic portion of the Veda, the last term in every chapter is repeated, 
to indicate its conclusion. This repetition was not preserved in a former (juota- 
tion, from the necessi4y of varying considerably the order of the words. 



subdne the earth completely all around, and traverse It ever? 
way, and perform the sacrifice with a horse as an offering. 

‘ Ooncerning that solemn sacrifice this verse is uiiiYersally 
chanted. iisandivat, Janaiiiejaya bound [as an oiferiag] 
to the gods, a horse fed with grain, marked with a white star 
on his forehead, and bearing a green wreatli ruiind Iiis neck.” 

^By this, etc., Chyavana, son of Elirigu, consecrated Sar« 
yata sprung from the race of ilaiiu; and tlierefore did lie 
subdue, etc. He became likewise a householder in the service 
of the gods, 

*By this, etc., Somasnshman, grandson of Tajaratiia, con- 
secrated Satanika, son of Satrajit; and therefore did he 
subdue, etc. 

^By this, etc., Parvata and Xarada consecrated ^^^nbash* 
tliya ; and therefore, etc. 

®By this, etc., Parvata and Narada consecrated Yudlian- 
sraushti, grandson of Hgrasena ; and therefore, etc. 

^By this, etc., Kasyapa consecrated Tiswakarman, son of 
Bhuvana ; and therefore did he subdue, etc. 

‘ The earth, as sages relate, thus addressed him : Ko mor- 
tal has a right to give me away ; yet thou, 0 Tistvakarman, 
son of Bhuvana, dost wish to do so. I will sink in the insist 
of the waters; and vain has been thy promise to Easyapa.'^^ 

‘By this, etc., Yasishtha consecrated Sudas, son of Pija- 
vana ; and therefore, etc. 

‘ By this, etc., Samvarta, son of Angiras, consecrated 3^Ia- 
rutta, son of Avikshit ; and therefore, etc. 

[41] ‘On that subject this verse is everywhere chanted: 
“The divine Maruts dwelt in the house of ilarutta, as his 
guards; and all the god§ were companions of the son of 
Avikshit, whose every wish was fulfilled/' « 

§ YIII. ‘By this great inauguration, similar to Indra's, 

^ So great was the efficacy of consecration, observes the commentator in this 
place, that the submersion of the earth was thereby prevented, notwithstanding 
this declaration. 

2 All this, observes the commentator, was owing to his si^iemn inauguration. 
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“Bliarata distributed in Mashnara ’ a hundred and seven 
thousand millions of black elephants witli -R'liite tusks and 
decked with gold. 

“ A sacred fire was lighted for Bharata, son of Duhshanta, in 
Sdchigum, at which a thousand BrdJmams shared a thousand 
millions of cows apiece. 

‘Bharata, son of Duhshanta, bound seventy-eight horses 
[for solemn rites] near the Yamuna, and fifty-five in Yri- 
traghna, on the Ganga. 

“ Having thus bound a hundred and thirty-three horses fit 
for sacred rites, the son of Duhshanta became pre-eminently 
wise, and surpassed the prudence of [every rival] king. 

“This great achievement of Bharata, neither former nor 
later persons [have equalled] ; the five classes of men have 
not attained his feats, any more than a mortal [can reach] 


LH6 iloly saintj V riiiaduktlici, taught this groat iiitiiiguratioii 

to Durmukha, king of Panchdla; and therefore Durraukha, the 
Panch^la, being a king, subdued [43] by means of that know- 
ledge the whole earth around, and traversed it every way.® 
‘The son of Satyahavya, sprung from the race of Vasishtha, 
communicated this great inauguration to Atyarati, son of 
Janantapa ; and therefore Atyarati, son of Janantapa, being 
no king, [nevertheless] subdued by means of that knowledge 
the whole earth around, and travei-sed it every wav. 

‘ Sdtyahavya, of the race of Vasishtha, addressed' him, say- 
ing, “ Thou hast conquered the whole earth around ; [now] 
aggrandize me. Atyarfiti, sou of Janantapa, replied: “When 
I conquer Uttara kuru, then thou shalt be kiim of the earth 


1 “^uuscripts differ on this name of a countrv ; and 

other mfomation respecting it, I am not confident that I have solec 
reading. Ihis observation is applicable also to some other uncommon 
“ All this, says the commentator, show's the efficacy of inauguration. 
® It is here remarked in the commentary, that a Srdlimana, hein<' ii 
to receive consecration, is however capable of knowing its form; tof 

which knowledge IS shown in this place. *■' 
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lioly man ! and I will be merely tliy general.’” Satyahavya 
rejoined: ^^^Tliat is the land of tlie gods; no mortal can subdue 
it: tliou liast been ungrateful towards me, and therefore I 
resume from thee this [power].’^ Hence the king Sushmina, 
son of Sivi, destroyer of foes, slew Atyarati, who was [thus] 
divested of vigour and deprived of strength. 

^ Therefore let not a soldier he ungrateful towards the priest, 
who is acquainted [with the form], and practises [the celebra- 
tion, of this ceremony], lest he lose his kingdom and forfeit 
his life : lest he forfeit his life.’ 

To elucidate this last story, it is necessary to observe that, 
before the commencement of the ceremony of inauguration, 
the priest swears the soldier, by a most solemn oath, not to 
injure Mm. A similar oath, as is observed in tliis place by 
the ^commentator, had been administered, previously to the 
communication of that knowledge to which Atyar^iti owed his 
success. The priest considered his answer as illusory and 
insulting, because Uttara kuru, being north of Meru, [44] is 
the land of the gods, and cannot be conquered by men. As 
this ungrateful answer was a breach of his oath, the priest 
withdrew his power from him ; and, in consequence, he was 
slain by the foe. 

The fortieth, and last chapter of the Aitareya Brdlimaiia, 
relates to the benefit of entertaining a PuroMtai or appointed 
* priest ; the selection of a proper person for that station, and 
the mode pf his appointment by the king ; together with the 
functions to he discharged by him. The last section describes 
rites tfo be performed, under the direction of such a priest, 
for the destruction of the king’s enemies. As it appears 
curious, the whole description i& here translated; abridging, 
however, as in other instances, the frequent repetitions with 
which it abounds. 

^NesLt then [is described] destruction around air {Brahma)} 
Foes, enemies, and rivals, perish around him, who is conver- 
^ So this oterTance is doEominated, yiz, Bmhmaiid^ parimarah. 
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sant with these rites. That which [moves] in the atmosphere, 
is air {Brahma), around which perish five deities, li^htnino-’ 
rain, the moon, the sun, and fire. f ^ as 

‘ Lightning having flashed, disappears behind rainri it 
vanishes, and none know [whither it is gone]. When a 
man dies, he vanishes; and none know [whither his soul is 
gone]. Therefore, whenever lightning perishes, pronounei 
this [prayer]; “May my enemy perish; may he disappear, 
and none know [where he is].” Soon, indeed, 'none will know 
[whither be is gone]. 

‘ Eain having fallen, [evaporates and] disappears within the 

moon, etc. When rain ceases, pronounce this [prayer], etc. 

‘The moon, at the conjunction, disappears within the sun, 
etc. When the moon is dark, pronounce, etc. 

[45] ‘The sun, when setting, disappears in fire, etc.® 
When the sun sets, pronounce, etc. 

‘Eire, ascending, disappears in air, etc. When fire is ex- 
tinguished, pronounce, etc. 

‘These same deities are again prodiiced from this very 
ongm. Fire is born of air; for, urged with force by the 
breath, it increases. Viewing it, pronounce [this prayer] 
“May fire be revived: but not my foe be reproduced : may 
he depart averted.” Therefore, does the enemy go far away. 

^ ‘ The sun is bom of fire.^ Viewing it, say, “ May the sun 
rise ; but not my foe be reproduced, etc.” 

‘The moon is born of the sun.-* Viewing it, say, “May 
the moon be renewed, etc.” ^ 

^ Behind a cloud. 

The TmtUriya Tajurveda contains a passage which mov x i . 

SIT “* ~ Tl 

® At night, as the commentator now observps « 

re-appears thence next day Aocnrf!ino.iv ^ W a m fire; hut 

and the eua shinea by day. 
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■ Rain, is produced from the moond Viewing it, say, May 
rain be piydnced/ etc/’ ' 

■ V Lightning comes of rain. Viewing it, say, ‘‘May light- 
ning appear,' etc.”' 

^ Such is destruction around air. Maitreya, son of Kusharu, 
communicated these rites to Sutwan, son of Kirisa, descended 
from Bhdrga. Five kings perished around him, and Sutwan 
attained greatness. 

‘The observance [enjoined] to him [who undertakes these 
rites, is as follows] : let him not sit down earlier than the [ 46 ] 
foe 3 but stand, while he thinks him, standing. Let him not 
lie down earlier than the foe; but sit, while he thinks him 
sitting. Let him not sleep earlier than the foe ; but wake, 
while he thinks him waking. Though his enemy had a head 
of stone, soon does he slay him : he does slay him.’ 

Before I quit this portion of the Veda, I think it right to 
add, that the close of the seventh book contains the mention of 
several monarchs, to whom the observance, there described, 
was taught by divers sages. For a reason before mentioned, 
I shall subjoin the names. They are Viswantara, son of 
Sushadman; Sahadeva, son of Sarja, and his son Somaka; 
Babhru, son of Devavridha, Bhima of Vidarbha, Nagnajit 
of Grandbara, Sanasruta of Arindama, Eratuvid of Janaka; 
besides Janamejaya and Sudas, who have been also noticed in 
another place. 

The j^itareya A'ranyaka is another portion of the Rigmla. 
It comprises eighteen chapters or lectures, unequally dis- 
tributed in five books {AranyaM), The second, which is the 
longest, for it contains seven lectures, constitutes with the 
third an V^janislmd of this Veda, entitled the BaMrich 
Brdhmaa Upaniskad^ or more commonly, the Aitareya, as 
having been recited, by a sage named Aitareya.^ The four 

1 Here the commentator remarks, Eain enters the lunar orb, which consists of 
water ; and, at a subsequent time, it is reproduced from the moon. 

* It is so affirmed by Anandatirtha in his notes : and he, and the commentator, 
whom he annotates, estate the original speaker of this XIpmishad to he Mahidhsa, 
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last lectures of that second J!ran{jk'7']yaha are particularly 
consonant to the theological doctrines of the Vedanta, and are 
accordingly selected by theologians of the Vedanta school as 
the Aitareya Vpanishacl} The following is literally 

translated from this portion of the second A'ranyaJca. 


The Aitareya Aranya. B. 2, 


§ lY. ‘Originally this [universe] was indeed soul only; 
nothing else whatsoever existed, active [or inactive]. He 
thought, “ I will create worlds : ” thus he created these 
[various] worlds; water, light, mortal [beings], and the 
waters. That “water” is the [region] above the heaven, 
which heaven upholds; the atmosphei’e comprises light; the 
earth is mortal; and the regions below are “the waters.”® 

an incarnation of N&r&yaria, proceeding from Vis’Ua, son of Abja. He adds, tbat 
on the sudden appearance of this deity at a solemn celebration, the whole assembly 
of gods and priests fainted, but at the intercession of Brahmh, they were reviyed- 
and after mating their obeisance, they were instructed in holy science. This 
Amtdra was called Mahid4sa, because those venerable personages (AIaU>i\ de- 
dared themselves Ms slaves {dmd). ^ 

In the oonolnding title of one transcript of this Ara^ya, I find it ascribed 
to Aswaliyana, probably by an error of the transcriber. On the other head 
S'aunaka appears to be author of some texts of the Armiya; for a passa-^e from 
the second lecture of the fifth (Ar. 5, leet. 2, § 11) is cited as S'aunata’6,%y the 
commentator on the prayers of the mgveda (leet. 1, ) 15). 

' I have two copies of S'ankara’s commentary, and one of annotations on his 
gloss by Aax&yapendra; likemse a copy of S&yana's commentary on the same 
t^ological tract, and also on the third Armujaka; besides annotations by Ananda- 
tirtha on a difiTerent gloss, for the entix-e Upamshad. The concluding 'praver or 
seventh lecture of the second Arayyaha, was omitted by S'ankara, as suiflcieutly 
pempieuous ; hut is expounded by Skyana, whose exposition is the same which is 
added by S ankara s commentator, and which transcribers sometimes suhioin to 
S5 ankara^s gloss, ** 

an instance of singular and needless frauds, I must mention, that the work 
of Anandatirtha was sold to me, under a different title, as a commentary on the 
Ta%ihnya-mnhtta of the Tajuneda. The running titles at the end of each 
chapter had been altered accordingly. On examination I found it to be a different 
but valuable vrork ; as above described. 

Tbe commentators assign reasons for 
^ ^ denote the regions above 
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[ 48 ] IHe tliouglit, ‘^'^■These are indeed worlds; I will create 
tmardiai'^ of worlds.’’ Thus he drew from the- waters, and 
framed, an embodied beiiig.^ He viewed Mm ; and of that 
being, so eontemplated, the mouth opened as an egg: from the 
mouth, speech issued ; from speech, fire proceeded. The nos- 
trils spread ; from the nostrils, breath passed ; from breath, air 
was propagated. The eyes opened; from the eyes, a glance 
sprung; from that glance, the sun was produced. The ears 
dilated : from the ears came hearkening ; and from that, the 
regions of space. The skin expanded: from the skin, hair 
rose; from that grew herbs and trees. The breast opened; 
jfrom the breast, mind issued; and from mind, the moon. 
The navel burst : from the navel came deglutition ; ^ from 
that, death. The generative organ burst : thence flowed pro- 
ductive seed ; whence waters drew their origin. 

‘ These deities, being thus framed, fell into this vast ocean : 
and to HIM they came with thirst and hunger: and him they 
thus addressed : “ Grant us a [smaller] size, wherein abiding 
we may eat food.” He offered to them [the form of] a cow : 
they said, ‘‘that is not sufficient for iis.” He exhibited to 
them [the form of] a horse: they said, '' neither is that 
sufficient for us.” He showed them the human form : they 
exclaimed ; well clone ! ah ! wonderful ! ” Therefore man 
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‘Hunger and thirst addressed him, saying,’ “Assitm us 
[our places].” He replied: “You I distribute amoJig°these 
deities ; and I make you participant with them.’’’’ Therefore 
is it, that to whatever deity an oblation is offered, hunger and 
thirst participate with him. 

‘He reflected, “These are worlds, and regents of wwlds: 
for them I will frame food.” He viewed the waters ; fi-om 
waters, so contemplated, form issued ; and food is form, which 
was so produced. 

‘Being thus framed, it turned away and sought to flee. 
The [primeval] man endeavoured to seize it by speech, but 
could not attain it by his voice : had he by voice taken it, 
[hunger] would be satisfied by naming food. He attempted 
to catch it by his breath, but could not inhale it by breathing: 
had he by inhaling taken it, [hunger] would be satisfied -by 
smelling food. He sought to snatch it by a glance, but could 
not surprise it by a look ; had he seized it by the sight, 
[hunger] would be satisfied by seeing food. He attempted 
to catch it by hearing, but could not hold it by listening ; had 
he caught it by hearkening, [hunger] would be satisfied by 
hearing food. He endeavoured to seize it by his skin, but* 
could not restrain it by his touch : had he seized it by eontacf, 
[hunger] would be satisfied by touching food. He wished to 
reach it by the mind, but could not attain it by thinking: 
had he caught it by thought, [hunger] would be satisfied by 
meditating on food. He wanted to seize it by tire genera- 
tive organ, but could not so hold it; had he thus sefzed it, 
[hunger] would be satisfied by emission. Lastly he en- 
deavoured to catch it by deglutition; [50] and thus he did 
swallow it: that air, which is so drawn in, seizes food; and 
that very air is the bond of life. 

‘He [^Ae vmvenal smll reflected, “How 'can this [body] 
exist without me?” He considered by which extremitv he 
should penetrate. He thought, “If [without me] speech 
discourse, breath inhale, and sight view ; if healing hear, skin 
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feel, and mind meditate ; if deglutition swallow, and the organ 
of generation perform its functions ; then, who am I ? 

^Parting the suture [siman\ he penetrated by this route. 
That opening is called the suture {mdriti) and is the road to 
beatitude {ndmiana)} 

^ Of that soul, the places of recreation are three ; and the 
inodes of sleep, as many. This {pointing to the right eye) is a 
place of recreation; this {pointing to the throat) is [also] a 
sitnation of enjoyment ; this {pointing to the heart) is [like- 
wise] a region of delight. 

‘Thus born [as the animating spirit], he discriminated 
the elements, [remarking], ‘‘ What else [but him] can I here 
affirm [to exist] ; and he contemplated this [thinking] 
person,’^ the vast expanse,^ [exclaiming] it have I seen. 
Therefore is he named it-seeing (idam-dra): iTrSEEiXG is 
indeed his name: and him, being tt-seeing, they call, by 
a remote appellation, Indra; for the gods generally delight 
in the concealment [of their name]. The gods delight in 
privacy.^ 

[51] § V. ‘This [living principle] is first, in man, a fetus, or 
productive seed, which is the essence drawn from all the mem- 
hprs [of the body] : thus the man nourishes himself within 
himself. But when he emits it into woman, he procreates 
that [fetus] : and such is its first birth. 

‘ It becomes identified with the woman ; and being such, as 
is her own body, it does not destroy her. She cherishes his 
ownself,^ thus received within her; and, as nurturing him, 
she ought to be cherished [by him]. The woman nourishes 

^ The Hindus believe that the soul, or conscious life, enters the body through 
the sagittal suture ; lodges in the brain ; a^d may contemplate, through the same 
opening, the dmnc perfections, blind, or the reasoning faculty, is reckoued to 
be an organ of the body, situated in the heart. 

2 Furusha, 

3 Brahma^ or the great one. 

^ Here, as at the conclusion of every division of an Vpankhad, or of any chapter 
in the didactic portion of the Vedas, the last phrase is repeated. 

5 For the man i%identified with the child procreated by him. 
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that fetus : but he previously cherished the child, and farther 
does so after its birth. Since he supports the child before and 
after birth, he cherishes himself : and that, for the perpetual 
succession of persons; for thus are these persons perpetuated. 
Such is his second birth. 

‘ This [second] self becomes his representative for holy acts 
[of religion] : and that other [self], having fulfilled its ob- 
ligations and completed its period of life, deceases. Departing 
hence, he is born again [in some other shape] : and such is 


‘ Ihis was declared by the holy sage. “ Within the womb 
I have recognized all the successive births of these deities. 
A hundred bodies, like iron chains, hold me down ; yet, like 
a falcon, I swiftly rise.” Thus spoke Vdmadeva, reposing in 
the womb ; and possessing this [intuitive] knowledge, he rose, 
after bursting that corporeal confinement ; and, ascendino- to 
the blissful region of heaven,^ he attained every wish "and 
became immortal. He became immortal. 

§ YI. ‘What is this soul? that we 'may worship him. 
W^hich is the soul ? Is it that by which [a man] sees ? by 
which he hears? by which he smells odours? by which he 
[52] utters speech? by which he discriminates a pleasant er 
unpleasant taste ? Is it the heart [or understanding] ? or 
the mind [or will] ? Is it sensation ? or power? or discrimi- 
nation ? or comprehension ? or perception ? or retention ? or 
attention P or application ? or haste [or pain] ? or memory ? 
or assent ? or determination ? or animal action ? ^ or wish ? or 
desire? 

All those are only various names of apprehension. But 
this [soul, consisting in tlie faculty of apprehension] is 
Brahm4; he is Indra; he is (Prajdpati) the lord of creatures: 
these gods are he; and so are the jfive primary elements, 

^ Bwarga, or place of celestial bliss. 
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earth, air, the ethereal fluid, ' water,' and light these, and 
the: same joined with minute objects and other seeds [of ex- 
istence], and [again] other ' [beings] produced from eggs, or 
borne in wombs, or originating^ in hot moisture,^ or - springing 
from' plants ; whether horses,' or kine, or men, or elephants, 
whatever lives, -and walks or - flies, or whatever is immovable 
[as herbs and trees] : all that is the eye of intelligence. On 
intellect [every thing] is founded : the world is the eye of 
intellect, and intellect is its foundation. Intelligence is 
(Brahma) the great one. 

^By this [intuitively] intelligent soul, that sage ascended 
from the present world to the blissful region of heaven ; and, 
obtaining all his wishes, became immortal. He became im- 
mortal. 

. [53] I VII. ‘May my speech be founded on understanding, 
and my mind be attentive to my utterance. Be thou mani- 
fested to me, 0 self-manifested [intellect]! For my sake [0 
speech and mind!] approach this May what I have 

heard, be unforgotten: day and night may I behold this, 
which I have studied. Let me think the reality: let me 
speak the truth. May it preserve me 5 may it preserve the 
teacher: me may it preserve: the teacher may it preserve; the 
teacher may it preserve ; may it preserve the teacher.^ 
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of which it is an extract, KausJiitaM Brdhniana Vpaniskad 
From an abridgment of it (for I have not seen the work i 
large), it appears to contain two dialogues ; one," in whid 
Indra instructs Pratardana in theology; and another, in 
which Ajatasatru, king of KasI, communicates divine know 
ledge to a priest named Ealaki. A similar conversation 
between these two persons is found likewise in the Fr^ad. 
amntjaka of the Yajurveda, as will be subsequently noticed 
Eespecdng the other contents of the Brdhmana from which 
these dialogues are taken, I have not yet obtained any sati« 
factory information. J -- 

The abridgment above mentioned occurs in a metrical para- 
phrase of twelve principal Upcmishads in twenty chapters' 
by Yidyaranya, the preceptor of Mddliava-dchdrva. He 
expressly states KausMtaM as the name of a Mkhd of the 
Bigmda, ^ 

[54] The original of the a „,„„5 jt, j 

of the r* a-hieh Sir Eobert Oh™be„ e.lleoti at Ben»T 
.oe.rd.ng to a liet which he rent t, me' e„„e time before hii 
departure from Indm. A fragment «f an VpmUad procured 
at a. .am, place by Sir William Jonee, and gi„n by him t, 

- 1 . aquiet^B nmrtod in his lianduTiting, “The bemn- 
nmg of the In i, .h. di,l,giets are Chiba 

ramamed Gangayani, and SweMeetu, with his father Cdddi 
iaka, son of Aruna. 

I shall resume the consideration of this portion pf .the ij/o- 
whenever 1 have the good fortune to kin tL cornel 
text and commentary, either of the Bj-d/mam, or of the 
Tjpmiishad, winch bears this title. 
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wliicli conipreliends the mantrm. The Sanhitd^ or collec- 
tion of prayers and invocations belonging to this Veda, is 
comprised’ in forty lectures {adhjjdya)^ unequally subdivided 
into numerous short sections [lmidikd)\ each of which, in 
general, constitutes a prayer or mantra. It is also divided, 
like the Bigveda, into anuvdhm, or chapters. The number of 
anurdkasy as they are stated at the close of the index to this 
Veda^ appears to be two hundred and eighty-six : the niunber 
of sections, or verses, nearly two thousand (or exactly 1987). 
But this includes many repetitions of the same text in 
divers places. The lectures are very unequal, containing 
from thirteen to a hundred and seventeen sections (kandikd)} 

[55] Though called the Ycgurveda^ it consists of passages, 
some of which are denominated Mich, while only the rest are 
strictly Yajus. The first are, like the prayers of the Rigveda, 
in metre : the others are either in measured prose, containing 
from one to a hundred and six syllables ; ® or such of them as 
exceed that length are considered to be prose reducible to no 
measure. 

The Yajurveda relates chiefly to oblations and sacrifices, as 
the name itself implies.^ The first chapter, and the greatest 
pa|;t of the second, contain prayers adapted for sacrifices at 
the full and change of the moon ; but the six last sections 
’regard oblations to the manes. The subject of the third 
chapter is tlie consecration of a perpetual fire and the sacrifice 
of victims 5 the five next relate chiefly to a ceremony called 
Agnhhtoma, which includes that of drinking the juice of the 
acid aselepias. The two following relate to the Vdjapexja and 
Mdjmkya; the last of vhich ceremonies involves the consecra- 

^ I liave several copies of Madliyandma’s Yajxm, one of whicli is accom- 
panied by a commentary, entitled Vtpi, cUjja; the author of ■which, Mahidhara, 
consulted the commentaries of Uvata and Mhdhava, as he himselt informs "us in 
his preface. 

^ [A hundred and four ?] 

3 Yajus is derived from the verb yaj, to worship or adore. Another etymology 
is sometimes assigned : but this is most coijLsistent with the subject ; ‘viz. [yojm) 
sacriiices, and {homa)^ohlsi,tiom to tire. 
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tion of a king. Eight chapters, from the eleventh to the 
eighteenth, regard the sanctifying of sacrificial fire; and the 
ceremony named feifrawawi, which was the siibjit of the 
last section of the tenth chapter, occupies three other chapters" 
from the nineteenth to the twenty-first. The prayers to be 
used at an Asicamedha, or ceremony emblematic of the jm. 
molation of a horse and other animals, by a kina- ambitious 
of universal empire, are placed in four chapter^ fi-om thi 
twenty-second to the twenty-fifth. The two next are mis- 
cellaneous chapters; the Saatrdmani and Ahmmedha are' 
completed in two others ; and the Furushamedha, or cere- 
mony performed as the type of the allegorical immolation of 
Narfyana, fills the thirtieth and thirty-first chapters. The 
three next belong [56] to Sar mm edlm, or praAmrs and 
oblations for universal success. A chapter follows on the 
Pitnmedha, or obsequies in commemoration of a decksed 
ancestor: and the last five chapters contain such passao-es 
of this Veda as are ascribed to Dadhyach, son or descendLt 
of Atharvan : four_ of them consist of prayers applicable to 
various religious rites, as sacraments, lustrations, penance 
etc. ; and the last is restricted to theology. 

Excepting these five chapters, mcsr^of the passages cpn- 
. tamed in the preceding part of this collection of prayers are ■ 
attributed to divine personages : many are ascribed to the first’ 
manifested being, named Prajdpati, Parameshtlu, or Aarayana 
Purusha; some are attributed to Swayamblui Brahma, o; the 
self-existent himself: the reputed authors of tl'io'rest are 
Yrihaspati, Indra, Varuna, and the Agwiiis : except a few 
scattered passages, which are ascribed to Vasishtha. Tiswd- 
mitra, Vdmadeva, Madhuqhhandas, Medhatitln, ' and other 
nman authors ; and some texts, for which no RkM is sped- 
i and which are therefore assigned either to 

the mn {Vrmcat or AV%«), as the deity supposed to have 
revealed his Veda; or to Ydjnavalkya, as the person who 
received the revelation: in the same maniier.as the unappro- 
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priated passages of tlie Rujmla are assigned to Prajapati or 
BralimL. ^ , 

Several prayers and hymns of the Yajurveda have been 
already translated in former essays^^ and may serve as a 
sufficient example of the style of its composition. I shall 
here insert only two passages, both remarkable The first is 
the beginning of the prayers of the Barmmedha. It con- 
stitutes the thirty-second lecture, comprising two chapters 
[cmuvuka) and sixteen verses. 

‘ Pike is that [original cause] ; the sun is that ; so is [67] 
air; so is the moon: such too is that pure Brahma, and those 
waters, and that lord of creatures. Moments [and other 
measures of time] proceeded from the effulgent person, whom 
none can apprehend [as an object of perception], above, around, 
or in tjie midst. Of him, whose glory is so great, there is no 
image: he it is who is celebrated in various holy strains.^ 
Even he is the god who pervades all regions: he is the first 
born: it is he, who is in the womb; he, who is born; and he, 
who will be produced:’ he, severally and universally, remains 
with [all] persons. 

‘He, prior to whom nothing was born, and who became all 
beings; himself the lord of creatures, with [a body composed 
of] sixteen members, being delighted by creation, produced the 
three luminaries [tlie sun, the moon, and fire]. 

‘To what god should ^ve offer oblations, but to him who 
made the fluid sky and solid earth, who fixed the solar orb 
{swar) and celestial abode indha),, and who framed drops [of 
rain] in the atmosphere? To what god should ofier 
oblations, but to him whom heaven and earth mentally 
contemplate, wlhle the}^ are strengthened and embellished by 
offerings, and illuminated by the sun risen above them? 

‘The wise man views that mysterious [being], in whom the 
universe perpetually exists, resting on that sole support. In 

^ On tlie Religions Cereinonies of tlie Hindus, As. Res., Tols. y. and vii. 

® The text refers tc’^particniar passages. 
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him, this [world] is absorbed j from him it issues: in creatures 
he is twined and wove, with various forms of existence. Let 
the wise man, who is conversant with the import of revelation, ^ 
promptly celebrate that immortal being, the mysteriously 
existing and various abode; he who knows its three states 
[its creation, continuance, and destruction], which are involved 
in mystery, is father of the father. That [Brahma], in wliom 
the gods attain immor[oS]tality, while they abide in the third 
[or celestial] region, is our venerable parent, and the providence 
which governs all worlds. 

‘ Knowing the elements, discovering the worlds, and reeoo-. 
nizing all regions and quarters [to be him], and worshipping 
[speech or revelation, who is] the first-born, the votary 
pervades the animating spirit of solemn sacrifice by means of 
[his own] soul. Eecognizing heaven, earth, and sky [to be 
him], knowing the worlds, discovering space and {smir) the 
solar orb [to be the same], he views that being: he becomes 
that being; and is identified with him, on completing the 
broad web of the solemn sacrifice. 

‘For opulence and wisdom, I solicit this wonderful lord of 
the altar, the friend of Inda-a, most desirable [fire] : may this 
oblation be effectual. Fire ! make me, this day, wise by means 
of that wisdom which the gods and the fivthers worship: be 
this oblation efficacious. May Taruna grant me wisdom ; may 
fire and Praj^pati confer on me sapience; may Indra and air 
vouchsafe me knowledge: may providence give me under- 
standing: be this oblation happily^ ofl'ered! May'- the priest 
and the soldier both share my prosperity; may the gods grant 
me supreme happiness: to tliee, who art that [felicity], be this 
oblation effectually presented ! ’ 

The next passage which I shall cite is a prayer to fire.^ 
‘Thou art {sammtsara) the [first] year [of the cycle]; thou 
art {parimtmra) the [second] year; thou art {iddcatmra) the 

' For the word Q-andkarha is here interpi-eted as intending one who investigates 
" Ch. 27, f 4oth and last. 
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[third] year; thou art {kl-mtmra) the [fourth] year; thou art 
(mtsara) t^e fifth year: may mornings apprtain to thee; may 
days and nights, and fortnights, and months, and seasons, 
heiong to thee; may (samvafmm) the year be a portion of thee: 
to " 0 , or to come, contracting or expanding [thyself], thou art 
wino'ed thought. Together with that deity, remain thou firm 
like Angiras.’ 

[59] I have quoted this almost unmeaning passage, because 
it notices the divisions of time which belong to the calendar of 
the 7e&s, and which are explained in treatises on that subject 
annexed to the sacred volume, under the title of Ji/oiis. To 
this I shall again advert in a subsequent part of this essay. I 
shall here only observe, with the view of accounting for the 
seeming absurdity of the text now cited, that fire, as in another 
plaoa,^ sacrifice, is identified with the year and with the cycle, 
by reason of the near connexion between consecrated fire and 
the regulation of time relative to religious rites ; . at which one 
is used, and which the other governs. 

The fortieth and last chapter of this Yida is an TTpOinishad, 
as before intimated: which is usually called Ikdvasymn, from 
the two initial words; and sometimes from the 

first word; but the proper title is ‘ Upanisliacl of the 
saneyorsanUtd: The author, as before mentioned, is Dadh- 

yach, son or descendant of Atharvan.’’ A translation of it 

has been published in the posthumous works of Sir William 
Jones. , , 

The second part of this Yeda, appertaining to the MMhymv- 
dina Sakha, is entitled the Saiapatha Brdhmarm, and is much 

1 la the S'atapatha Srdhmw, t>. ii- *. 1. The reason here assigned is ex- 

pressly stated by tbe commentator. 

Besides MaWdhara’s gloss on this chapter, in his Vedadipa, I have the 
separate eommentary of S'ankara, and one by Bjaakrishn&nanda, which contains a 
clear and copious exposition of this Vpanishad. He professes to expound it as it 
is received by both the Kdnwa and MddJiyandina schools. Sir 'Williain Jones, m 
his version of it, used S'anhara’s gloss; as appeai-s from a copy of that gloss 
which he had careftOly studied, and in which his handwriting appears in more 
than one place. 
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more copious thau the collection of prayers. It consists of 
fourteen books (kcmda), unequally distributed in, two parts 
(hhdga) : the first of which contains ten books ; and tlie second, 
only four. The number of [60] lectures {adhjiv/a) contained 
in each book varies; and so does that of the hmhmmmK, or 
separate precepts, in each lecture. Another mode of di'vision, 
by chapters {prapdtiMha), also prevails throughout the volume; 
and the distinction of hrdhmanas, which are again subdivided 
into short sections {handikd), is subordinate to both modes of 
division. 

The fourteen books which constitute tliis part of tlie Veda 
comprise a hundred lectures, corresponding to sixty-eitrht 
chapters. ^ The whole number of distinct articles entitled 
brdhmana is four hundred and forty : the sections [kandikd) 

are also counted, and are stated at 7624.1 

The same order is observed in this collection of precepts 
concerning religious rites, which had been followed in the 
arrangement of the prayers belonging to them. The first and 
second books treat of ceremonies on the full and chano-e of the 
moon, the consecration of the sacrificial fire, etc. The thirf 
»d fourtt rekl. to th. mod. of p„p„mg jko j„io, „f ,L. 
..olepiaa, iuid other cremomM comreoM with it, os ft. 

etc. The Mh is coBlijied to the V, ,n,i 

fri'th 

of tb ^ ^mi-rahasya, sliovss the benefits 

of these ceremonies. The three first books of the second part 
aie s ated by the commentator ^ as relating to the ScadrdLm 
^s^amodka, and the fourth, which is the last, belongs [S 
eo ogy. In the original, the thirteenth hook is specially 

tiaus enabled to inspeerculSTjIZle f hf “"“I ^ ^een 

agrees, in the snbstanee and putdotT ^ 

S'atapatha, though, differinsr nmeb. in i-hA > ^^(-Ut^andhm 

probably belongs to a different S'dJchd. almost eyery passage. It 

the beginning of his gloss on the eleventh book, * 
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^Ipiioiiiiiiated jUtVfakffUfa ; and the fourteenth is entitled 
Vrihad-ih^n^/film, 

The Ah-amaika and PuruAiamedha^ celebrated in the man- 
ner directed by this Veda^ are not really sacrifices of horses 
and men. In the first-meiiiioiied ceremony, six hundred and 
nine animals of various prescribed kinds, domestic and wild, 
iiieiuding birds, fish, and reptiles, are made fast, the tame 
ones, to tweiity-one posts, and the wild, in the intervals 
between the pillars; and, after certain prayers have been 
recited, the victims are let loose without injury. In the 
other, a hundred and eighty-five men of various specified 
tribes, cliaracters, and professions, are bound to eleven posts; 
and, after the liyinii concerning the allegorical immolation 
of Xaniyaiia^ has been recited, these human victims are 
liberated unhurt; and oblations of butter are made on the 
sacrificial fire. This mode of performing the Asivamedha 
and Pur'^ishamedha^ as emblematic ceremonies, not as real 
sacrifices, is taught in this Veda : and the interpretation is 
fully confirmed by tlie rituals,^ and by commentators on the 
SanMtd and Brdhmana ; one of whom assigns as the reason, 
‘ because the flesh of victims which have been actually sacri- 
ficed at a Yajnu must be eaten by the persons who offer 
the sacrifice: but a man cannot be allowed, much less re- 
quired, to eat human flesh.' ^ It may be hence inferred, 
or conjectured at least, that human sacrifices were not au- 
thorized ^by the Veda itself ; but were either then abrogated, 
and an emblematical ceremony substituted in their place ; or 
they [02] must have been introduced in later times, on the 
authority of certain Piirdnas or Tantras, fabricated by persons 
who, in this as in other matters,' established many unjustifi- 

i See the second Essay on the Eeligious Ceremonies of the Hindus, Asiatic 
Eesearches, vol. yii. p- 251. 

I particularly advex-t to a separate ritual of the :Furushamedha hy Yhjna- 
deva [ Y aj nikadeva ?] . 

® Cited from memory : I read the passage several years ago, but I cannot now 
recover it. 
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able practices, on the foundation of emblems and allegories 
which they misunderstood. 

The horse, which is the subject of the religious cereinoiiy 
called Akvamedha, is also avowedly an emblem of Vlrdj, or 
the primeval and universal manifested being. In the last 
section of the Taiitinyci Ycijuy'i'Bda, the various parts of the 
horse’s body are described, as divisions of time and portions 
of the univei’se : ‘morning is his head; the sun, his eye; air, 
his breath; the moon, his ear; etc.’ A similar passage in 
the fourteenth book of the kitaixdJichhrdM describes the 
same allegorical horse, for the meditation of such as cannot 
perform an Amamedha; and the assemblage of living animals, 
constituting an imaginary victim, at a real Aswamedha^ equally 
represents the universal being, according to the doctrines of 
the Indian scripture. It is not, however, certain, whether 
this ceremony did not also give occasion to the institution of 
another, apparently not authorized by the Vedas , in which a 
horse was actually sacrificed. 

The Vnhad-dranyalm, which constitutes the fourteenth book 
of the Satapatha-brdhmam^ is the conclusion of the ydjmanei/iy 
or white Tajus, It consists of seven chapters or eight lectures: 
and the five last chapters in one arrangement, eorrespondiiig 
with the six last lectures in the other, form a theological 
treatise entitled the Vrihad Upanishady or Vdjasaneyi'-bvdli- 
mana TTpanisliad, but more commonly cited as the Vrihad- 
dranyaha}- The [63] greatest part of it is in dialogue, and 
Yajnavalkya is the principal speaker. As an Upanlshady it 
properly belongs to the Kdnwa SdMd : at least, it is so cited 
by Vidydranya, in his paraphrase of TTpanishads before men- 
tioned. There does not, however, appear to be any material 
variation in it, as received by the Mddhijandim school : unless 

^ Besides three copies of the text, and two transcripts of S'anhara’s com- 
mentary, I have, also in duplicate, another very excellent commentary hy 
Kityhnand^rama, which is entitled Mitdkshard ; and a metrical paraphrase 
of S'ankara's gloss hy Sures'war^chltrya, as well as annotations in prose by 
Anandagiri. 
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in the tlivi^ions of chapter.? and sections, and in the lists of 
suceessivoteachcrs by whom it was handed down.^ 

To convoy some notion of the scope and style of this Upani- 
sIhiI, T shall here briefly indicate some of the most remarkable 
passm^cs, and chiefly those which have been paraphrased by 
Yii.lyuranya. A few others have been already cited, and the 
following appears likewise to deserve notice. 

Towards the beginning of the Vrihad-drani/aJiCi, a passage, 
cnneeniing the origin of fire hallowed for an A^warnecUia, opens 
thus : ‘ Nothing existed in this world before [the production 
of mind].; this universe was encircled by death eager to de- 
vour ; for death i.? the devourer. Ho framed mind, being 
desirous of hini.self becoming endued with a soul.’ 

Here the commentators explain death to be the intellectual 
being who sprung from the golden mundane egg: and the 
pas.?age before cited from the Bigreda,^ where the primeval 
existence of death i.s denied, may be easily reconciled with 
this, upon the Indian ideas of the periodical destruction and 
renovation of the world, and finally of all beings but the 
supi’eme one. 

The first selection by Yidyaranya from this Upani&hail is 
the foui-th article {Iruhnam) of the third lecture of the [64] 
Vrilml-drmvjalM. It is descriptive of Vir^j, and begins thus; 

"‘Tliis [variety of forms] was, before [the production of 
body], soul, bearing a human shape. Next, looking around, 
that [primeval being] saw nothing but himself; and he, first, 
said, “ I am I.” Therefore, his name was “ I” : and thence, 
even now, w'hen called, [a man] first answers, it is I, and 
then declares any other name which appertains to him. 

‘Since he, being anterior to all this [which seeks supre- 
macy], did consume by fire all sinful [obstacles to his own 
supremacy], therefore does the man who knows this [truth], 

overcome him who seeks to be before him. 

1 This is the to wMoh Sir ViUiam JTones 

the translation of the Institutes of Manu, p. vui. (m Sir G. . » 

edWon., p. xi.) * I’ag® 
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‘ He felt dread ; and therefore man fears ^Yhen alone. But 
he reflected, “ Since nothing exists besides myself, why should 
I fear ? ” Thus his terror departed from him; for what should 
he dread, since fear must be of another? 

‘ He felt not delight ; and therefore man delights not when 
alone. He wished [the existence of] another; and instantly 
he became such as is man and woman in mutual embrace. 
He caused this his own self, to fall in twain; and tlius be- 
came a husband and a wife. Thei-efore was tins Tbodv, so 
separated], as it were an imperfect moiety of himself; for so 
Ydjnavalkya has pronounced it. Tins blank, tlicrcfore, is 
completed by woman. He approached her ; and thence were 
human beings produced. 

‘ She reflected, doubtingly, “ How can he, having produced 
me from himself, [incestuously] approach me? I will now 
assume a disguise.” She became a cow; and the other became 
a bull, and approached her; and the issue were kine. She 
was changed into a mare, and he into .a stallion; one was 
turned into a female ass, and the other into a male one : thus 
did he again approach her; and the one-hoofed kind was the 
offspring. She became a female [65] goat, and he a male 
one ; she was an ewe, and he a ram : thus he approached her ; 
and goats and sheep were the progeny. In this manner did he 
create every existing pair whatsoever, even to the ants [and 
minutest insects]/ 

The secjuel of this passage is also curious, but is too long to 
be here inserted. The notion of Yirdj dividing his own sub- 
stance into male and female occurs in more than one Fiiruna. 
So does that of an incestuous marriage and intercourse of the 
first Manu with his daughtefgatarfipa; and the commentators 
on the Upemishad understand that legend to be alluded to in 
this place. But the institutes ascribed to Manu make Yiraj to 
be the issue of such a separation of persons, and Manu himself 
to be his offspring.! There is, indeed, as the reader may 
1 See Sir W, Joaes’s translation of Mann, ch. L v. 32 and 33, 
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observe from the passages cited in the present essay, much 
disagreement and consequent confusion,' in- the gradation of 
persons iiiterp-osed by Hindu theology between the Supreme 

Being and tiie created world, , , 

Tiie autiior of the paraphrase before mentioned has next 
■selected three dialogues from the fourth lectoe or chapter of 
the Vnhad-dra}v/nlia. In the first, which begins the chapter 
and oeeupies three articles (SrdAafrnas), a conceited and loqua- 
cious priest, named Balaki (from his mother Balaka), and 
Gargya (from his ancestor Crarga), visits Ajatasatru, Eng of 
Kasi, and ofiers to eommunicate to him the knowledge of Gon. 
The king bestows on him a liberal recompense for the ofier; 
and the priest unfolds his doctrine, saying he worships, or 
recognizes, as God, the being who is manifest in the sun ; him, 
who* is apparent in lightning, in the ethereal elements, in air, 
in fire, in water, in a mirror, in the regions of space, in shade, 
and ill the soul itself. The king, who was, as it appears, a well- 
[66] instructed theologian, refutes these several notions succes- 
sively ; and finding the priest remain silent, asks, “ Is that all 
you have to say ? Gargya replies, That is all.’’' ‘‘ Then,” 
says the king, “that is not sufficient for the knowledge of 
God.” Hearing this, Gargya proposes to become his pupil 
The king replies, “ It would reverse established order, were a 
priest to attend a soldier in expectation of religious instruction: 
but I wdli suggest the knowledge to you.” He takes him by 
the hand, and rising, conducts him to a place where a man was 
sleeping. He calls the sleeper by various appellations suitable 
to the priest’s doctrine, but without succeeding in awakening 
him : he then rouses the sleeper by stirring him ; and after- 
wards, addressing the priest, asks,* “While that man was thus 
asleep, where was his soul, which consists in intellect? and 
whence came that soul when he was awakened?” Gargya 
could not solve the question : and the king then proceeds to 
explain the nature of soul and mind, according to the received 
notions of the Teddnta. As it is not the purpose of this essay 
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to consider those doctrines, I shall not hex'e insert the remain- 
der of the dialogue. ,, 

The next, occupying a single article, is a conversation 
between Yajnavalkya and his wife Blaitreyi. He announces 
to her his intention of retiring from the civil woidd, requests 
her consent, and proposes to divide his effects between her and 
his second wife, Xdtyayanf. She asks, “Should I become 
immortal, if this whole earth, full of riches, were mine?” 
“No,” replies Yajnavalkya, “riches serve for the means of 
living, but immortality is not attained through wealth.” 
Blaitreyi declares she has no use, then, for that by which she 
may not become immortal ; and solicits from her husband the 
communication of the knowledge which he possesses, on the 
means by which beatitude may be attained. Yajnavalkya 
answers, [67] “Dear wert thou to me, and a pleasing [senti- 
ment] dost thou make known: come, sit down j I will expound 
[that doctrine] ; do thou endeavour to comprehend it.” A dis- 
course follows, in which Yajnavalkya elucidates the notion, 
that abstraction procures immortality; because affections are 
relative to the soul, which should therefore be contemplated 
and considered in all objects, since every thing is soul ; for all 
general and particular notions are ultimately resolvable into 
one, whence all proceed, and in which all merge ; and that is 
identified witli the supreme soul, through the knowledire of 
which beatitude may be attained. 

I shall select, as a specimen of the reasoning in this 
dialogue, a passage which is material on a difierent° account ; 
as it contains an enumeration of the Vedas, and of the 
various sorts of passages which they comprise, and tends 
to confirm some observations hazarded at the beginning of 
this essay. 

‘As smoke, and various substances, separately issue from 
fire lighted with moist wood, so from this great being were 
respired the Bigveda, the Y jjurveda, the Sdmmeda, and the 
At/mnanmiAngiras; the Itihdsa and Purum, the sciences 
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a.iid rpiimskids, tlie verses and apliorisins, the expositions and 
illustratiqiis. all these \vere breathed forth bj him.’. 

The eoiiiiiieiitators remark, tl'iat four sorts of ^mjeislmantm) 
and eight sorts of precepts (bmkmmia) .are' here stated. The 
fourth description of prayers comprehends such as were revealed 
to, or discovered by, Atharvan and Augiras: nieaiiiiig the 
Athareana Vah, The liihdsa designates such passages in the 
second part of the Tedas entitled Brahnuma^ as narrate a story: 
for instance, that of the nymph Urvasi and the king Pururayas. 
The intends those which relate to the creation and 

[68] similar topics. Sciences are meant of religions wor- 
ship : Yerses'-’ are memorial lines: Aphorisms” are short 
sentences ■ in a concise style: ‘‘Expositions” interpret such- 
sentences; and “ Illustrations ” elucidate the meaning of the 
pniy^ers. 

It may not be superfluous to obserye in this place, that the 
Itihma and Furims^ here meant, are not the mythological 
poems bearing the same title, but certain passages of the 
Indian scriptures, whicli are interspersed among others, through- 
out that part of the Vedas called Bmhmam^ and instances of 
which occur in more than one quotation in the present essay. 

The dialogue between Yajnavalkya and Maitreyi, above 
mentioned, is repeated towards the close of the sixth lecture, 
with a short and immaterial addition to its introduction. In 
this place it is succeeded by a discourse on the unity of the 
soul ; s§<id^ towards the conclusion, to have been addressed to 
the two Aswins^ by Dadhyacli, a descendant of Atharvan. 

The fourth lecture ends with a list of the teachers, by whom 
that and the three preceding lectures were handed down, in 
succession^ to Pautimashya. It*«begins with him, and ascends, 
through forty^ steps, to Ayasya; or, with two more intervening 
persons, to the Ahvlns; and 'from them, to Dadhyacli, Athar- 
van, and Mrityu, or death ; and, through other gradations of 
spirits, to Yiraj ; and finally to Brahma. The same list 
occurs again a^ the end of the sixth lecture ; and similar lists 
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are fomid in the corresponding places of this Fjvrtiislificl, as 
arranged for the MMhymdina Sakha. The succession is there 
traced upwards, from the reciter of it, who speaks of himself in 
the first person, and from liis immediate teacher SaiirpaiiayTav 
to. the same original revelation, through [09] nearly tlie same 
number of gradations. The difference is almost entirely con- 
fined to the first ten or twelve names d 

: The' fifth and 'Sixth lectures of this UpmvisJmd hmQ been 
paraphrased, like the fourth, by the author before iiieiitioned. 

They consist of dialogues, in which Yajnavalkya is the chief 
discourser. 

^Janaka, a king ■paramount, or emperor of the race .of 
Videhas, was celebrating at great expense a sfilemn sacrifice, at, ' , 
which the Brdhmanas of Kuril and Panchala were assembled ; 
and the king, being desirous of ascertaining which of those 
priests was the most learned and eloquent theologian, ordered 
a thousand cows to be inade fast in his stables, and their horns 
to be gilt with a prescribed quantity of gold. He then 
addressed the priests, ‘‘ Whoever, among yon, 0 venerable 
Brdhnanm^ is most skilled in theology, may take the cows.” 

The rest presumed not to toueli the cattle; but Yajnavalkya 
bade his pupil Samasravas drive them to his home. He did 
so ; and the priests were indignant that he should finis arro- 
gate to himself superiority. Aswala, wlio was the kinu'^s 
officiating priest, asked him, “Art thou, 0 Yajnavalkya I more 
skilled in theology than we are He replied, I bow to the 
most learned; but I was desirous of possessing the cattle/’ ’ 

[70] This introduction is followed by a long dialogue, or 
rather by a succession of dialogues, in which six otimr rival 

1 I do not find Vyksa mentioned in ^'ther list; nor can tlie siinranie PibrUarim^ 
wMcli occurs more tlian. once, be applied to him, for it is not his patronymic, hut 
a name deduced from the feminine patronymic Fdrdsfrn. It seems therefore 
questionable, whether any inference respectin^r the age of the ndas can be drawn I 

from these lists, in the manner proposed by the late Sir Jones in his prefree ’ 

to the translation of Mann (p. viii). The anachronisms which I observe in them i 

deter me from a similar attempt to deduce the age of this Veda from these and 
other lists, which will he noticed further on. i 
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priests (besides a learned female,., ii.amed Gargi, tlie daughter 
of Taeliakiiii) take part as antagonists .of Jajnavalkya; pro- 
posing questions to Iiioi, wliicli he answers; .and, by refuting 
their objeetious, silences them successively. Each., dialogue ■ 
fills a single article {hrdkmam); hxi% the controversy is main- 
tained by Giirgi in two separate discussions ; and the contest 
between Ydjiiavalkya and Vidagdha, surnamed Saka.lya in the 
ninth, or last article of the fifth lecture, concludes in a singular 
manner. 

Tajnavalkya proposes to his adversary an abstruse question, 
and declares, '' If thou dost not explain this unto me, thy head 
shall drop oflV’ ‘riakalya (proceeds the text) could not explain 
it, and Ills head did fiill off; and robbers stole his bones, mis- 
taking them for some other thing.’ 

Yajnavalkya tlieii asks the rest of his antagonists, whether 
they have any question to propose, or are desirous that he 
should propose any. They remain silent, and he addresses 
them asibilowsr 

' Man is indeed like a lofty tree : liis hairs are the leaves, and 
his skin the cuticle. From his skin flows blood, like juice 
from bark ; it issues from his wounded person, as juice from a 
stricken tree. His flesh is the inner bark ; and the membrane, 
near the bones, is the white substance of the woodd The 
bones within are the wood itself, and marrow and pith are 
alike. If then a felled ti^ee spring anew from the root, from 
■what root does mortal man grow again when hewn down by 
death ? Do rmt say, from prolific seed; for that is produced 
from the living person. [71] Tims, a tree, indeed, also springs 
from seed ; and likewise sprouts afresh [from the root] after 
[seemingly] dying ; but, if the tr^e be torn up by the root, it 
cloth not grow again. From what root, then, does mortal man 
rise afresh, when hewn clowm by death P [Do you answer] 
He was born [once for all] ? No ; he is born [again] : and 
[I ask you] what is it that produces him anew?’ 

^ Sfidm answering to the ^mosUum and dlhurnum. 
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The priests, thus interrogated, observes the commentator, 
and being unacquainted with the first cause, yielded the vic- 
tory to Ydjnavalkya. Accordingly, the text ad'ds a brief 
indication of the first cause as intended by that question. 

‘ Brahma, who is intellect with [the unvaried jiereoption of] 
felicity, is the best path [to happiness] for the generous 
votary, who knows him, and remains fixed [in attention].’ 

The sixth lecture comprises two dialogues between l’'ajna- 
valkya and the king Janaka, in which the saint communicates 
religious instruction to the monarch, after inquiring from him 
the doctrines which had been previously taught to the king by 
divers priests. 

These are followed by a repetition of the dialogue be- 
tween Ydjnavalkya and his wife lilaitreyi, with scarcely a 
variarion of a single word, except the introduction as above 
mentioned. The sixth lecture concludes with repeating the 
list of teachers, by whom, successively, this jiart of the Tk/rt 
was taught. 

Concerning the remainder of the Tf.hacl-urani/ahi I shall 
only observe, that it is terminated by a list of teachers, in 
which the tradition of it is traced back from the son of 
Pautimdshi, through forty steps, to Ydjnavalkya; and ftom 
him, through twelve more, to the sun. In copies belongiii<y 
to the Madhyandina Sakha the list is varied, interposing more 
gradations, with considerable difference in the names” from 
the reciter, who speaks in the [72] first person, and his 
teacher, the son of Bhdradwaji, up to Ydjnavalkva, beyond 
whom both lists agree. " 

The copy belonging to tlie Kdmca SdkM subjoins a further 
hst, stated by the comme^itators to be common to all the 
Sakha.s of the Vdjin, or rdjasaneyi Yajurmla, and to be in- 
tended for the tracing of that Veda up to its original re- 
velation. It begins from tbe son of Sdnjivi, who ;a.s fifth, 
descending from Ydjnavalkya, in the lists above mentioned; 
and It ascends by ten steps, without any .mention of that 
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saintj to Tiira, surnamed Kavaslieya, who had the revelation 
from Prajiipati, and lie from Brahma. 

Before I proceed to the otlier Yajurteda, I think it neces- 
sary to remark, that the Indian saint last mentioned (Tnra, 
son ot Kavasha) lias been named in a former quotation from 
the Aifarei/({, as the priest who consecrated Janamejaya, son of 
Pariksiiit. It might, at the first glance, be hence concluded, 
that lie was contemporary with the celebrated king who is 
stated in tiindu history to have reigned at the beginning of 
the Kali age. But, besides the constant uncertainty respect- 
ing Indian saints, who appear and re-appear in heroic history 
at periods most remote, there is in this, as in many other 
instances of the names of princes, a source of confusion and 
possible error, from the recurrence of the same name, with the 
addition even of the same patronymic, for princes remote from 
each other. Thus, according to Piirdyias, Parikshit, third 
son of Xuru, had a son named Janamejaya ; and he may be 
the person here meant, ratlier than one of the same name, 
who was the great-grandson of Arjuna. 


On the Black Yajueveda. 


The Taitiiiiya, or black Yajus^ is more copious (I mean in 
regard to manimB) than the wliite Yajus^ but [73] less so 
than the Migveda, Its Sanhitd, or collection of prayers, is 
arranged in seven books {asidaka or kdnda)^ containing from 
five to eight lectures, or chapters {adhydya, praina^ or prapd- 
tliaka). Each chapter, or lecture, "^is subdivided into sections 
(amitdha), which are equally distributed in the third and sixth 
books, but unequally in the rest. The whole number exceeds 
six hundred and fifty. 

Another mode of division, by kandaB^ is stated in the index. 
In this arrangeihent, each book [kdnda) relates to a separate 
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subject; and the chapters (jjrasBa) comprehended in it are 
enumerated and described. Besides this, in the SankUd itself, 
the texts contained in every section are numbered, and so are 
the syllables in each text. 

The first section {anmdkd) in this collection of prayers 
corresponds with the first section (haiidikd) in the white Yqjus^ 
but all the rest differ, and so does the arrangement of the 
subjects. Many of the topics are indeed alike in both Vedas, 
but differently placed and differently treated. Thus the cere- 
mony called Bdjasitya occupies one kd7ida, corresponding with 
the eighth pt'akm of the first book {ashtaka), and is preceded 
by two kdndas, relative to the Vdjapexja and to the mode of its 
celebration, which occupy fourteen sections in the preceding 
pmkna. Consecrated fire is the subject of four kdxulas, which 
fill the fourth and fifth books. Sacrifice {adhwara) is noticed 
in the second and third lectures of the first book, and in several 
lectures of the sixth. The subject is continued in the seventh 
and last book, which treats largely on the Jyotishtoma, includ- 
ing the forms of preparing and drinking' the juice of the acid 
asclepias. The Akcamedha, Nrimedha, and Pitritnedha, [7i'\ 
are severally treated of in their places ; that is, in the collec- 
tion of prayers,® and in the second part of this Veda. Other 
topics, introduced in different places, are numerous ; but it 
would be tedious to specify them at large. 

Among the Rishis of the texts I observe no human authors. 
Nine entire kandas, according to the second arrangement indi- 
cated by the index, appear to be ascribed to Prajfipati, or the 
lord of creatures ; as many to Soma, or the moon ; seven to 
Agni, or fire ; and sixteen to all the gods. Possibly some 
passages may be allotted by the commentators to their real 

™ Eeligious Ceremonies of the Hindus, 

mth ae first verse m each of the three other Vedas. Asiatic Eesearches, voL v! 

® prayers of the Mwamedla occur in the concluding sections, between the 

s^hStts “ 4 



He gave them consecrated 
rincial fire perform devotions/^ 
austerities ; and, in one year* 


framed a single cow, 


^ Asiatic Eesearches, yoIs. t. and vii. 

^ I haTe several complete copies of the 
by Sdyana. 

3 Book vii., chapter 1., section f5, 

^ One of the Xalp^Sj or renovations of 


text, but only a part of the commentary 


the universe, is denominated Vdrdha, 
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authors, though not pointed oul| 
SdlmL 

Several prayers from this 
former essays,^ Other very ren^i 
on examining this collection of 
the seventh and last book,^ is 
Tcdttini/(( Yajurmhi. Like sev< 
the Indian notions of the creation 
I select passages relative to that 
tane.e in explaining the creed 
The present extract was recoib 
allusion to a mythological no’ 
origin to the story of the 1 %; 
an astronoinical period, entitle) 
taken.^ 

[75] ^ Waters [alone] there 
was water. In it the lord of ci’ 
air : he saw this [earth] ; and n; 
a boar (mmlia) : and then mo' 
Viswakarman, the artificer of 
brated {aprathata) and conspicubi 
that name {PritMn) assigned to 

‘ The lord of creation medita 
and created the gods, the Vcmts, 
gods addressed the lord of creati 
creatures^? He replied, * 
contemplation {tapm\ so do 
means of multiplying creatures 
fire, saying, ‘^With this sacrifi; 
With it they did perform 




eral 


have been translated in 
|rkable passages have occurred, 
The following, from 
diosen as a specimen of the 
before cited, it alludes to 
; and, at the risk of sameness, 
;opic, on account of its impor-* 
the ancient Hindu religion. 
I^mended for selection by its 
which apparently gave 
'^ha-amtdra^ and from which 
Kalpa^ has perhaps been 
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by the index for the Atreyi 


were 5 this world originally 
‘cation moved, having become 
plield it, assuming the form of 
ulded that [earth], becoming 
e universe. It became cele- 
us {prifhm ) ; and therefore is 
the earth. 

ed profoundly on the earth; 
iBudraSf and A'ditpas. Those 
bn, saying, ^‘How can we form 
I created you by profound 
seek in devotion (tapas) the 
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Mudras, and to the A'dityas [successively], bidding them 
“Guard her.” The Vasus, the Rmlms, iud the, I'difym, 
[severally] guarded her; and she calved for the Ths«s three 
hundred and thirty-three [calves] ; and [as many] for the 
Riidras; and [the same number] for the A'dityas: "thus was 
she the thousandth. 

‘They addressed the lord of creation, requesthift him to 
direct them in performing a solemn act of religion with a 
thousand [kine for a gratuity]. He caused the Tasns to sac- 
rifice with the Agnisktoma-; and thej^ conquered this -world, 
and gave it [to the priests] : he caused the Radras to sacri- 
fice with the mthya; and they obtained the middle region, 
and gave it away [for a sacrificial fee] : he caused the A'dityas 
to sacrifice with the Atirdtm; and they acquired that [other] 
world, and gave it [to the priests for a gratuity].’ 

This extract may suffice. Its close, and the remainder of 
the section, bear allusion to certain religious ceremonies, 

[76] at which a thousand cows must be given to the offieiatino- 
priests. ' ^ 

To the second part of this Veda^ belongs an Alranya, 
divided, like the SanUtd, into lectures {pmsna), and again 
subdivided into chapters {amivdM), containing texts, or lec- 
tions, which are numbered, and in which the syllables have 
been counted. Here also a division by iidndas, Iccordino- to 
the different subjects, prevails. The six first lectures, “and 
their corresponding Mtidas, relate to religious observances. 
The two next constitute three TTjxmishads; or, as they are 
usually cited, two; one of which is commonly entitled the 
TatUiriyam Upanishad: the other is called the'm'iniyana or 
to distinguish it from another belonging exclusively to ’the 
Atharmveda, the great {Mahd, or Vrihan) Ndruyam. They 
are all admitted in coUections of theological treatises appon- 
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clant on the £fkanam ; Imt the last-mentioned is there 
subdivided into two Upainslmds. 

For a funlier spocinuni of this Yajurveda, I shall only- 
quote the opening of the third and last chapter of the Varum, 
or second Taiitirh/al'a UpauMad, with the introductory 
chapter of the iirst.^ 

• Bhrigin the oflspring of Tarima, approached his father, 
saying, ^'Venerable [father]! make known to me BmJmar 
Yaruna propounded these: namely, food [or body], truth 
[or life], sight, hearing, mind [or thought], and speech: and 
thus proceeded, ‘‘ That whence all beings are [77] produced, 
that by which they live when horn, that towards which 
they tend, and that into which they pass, do thou seek, [for] 
that is BrahmaB 

‘He meditated [in] devout contemplation; and having 
thought profoundly, he recognized food [or body] to be 
Brahma: for all beings are indeed produced from food; when 
born, they live by food ; towards food they tend ; they pass 
into food. This he comprehended ; [but yet unsatisfied] he 
again approached his father Yaruna, saying, ‘‘Yenerable 
[father] ! make known to me BrahmaB Yaruna replied, 
“&eek the knowledge of Brahma by devout meditation: 
Brahma is profound contemplation.^^ 

‘Having deeply meditated, he discovered breath [or life] to be 
Bralimh; for all these beings are indeed produced from breath; 
when boBU, they live by breath ; towards breath they tend ; 
they pass into breath. This he understood ; [but] again he 
approached his father Yaruna, saying, “Venerable [father]! 
make known to me Brahma B Yaruna replied, “Seek him 
by profound meditation: Brahma% that/’ 

‘He meditated in deep contemplation, and discovered in- 
tellect to be Brahma : for all these beings are indeed produced 
^ I use several copies of tlie entire JCranya^ with. S'ankara’s commentary on 
the TaitUriija Upanuhad, and annotations on his gloss by Anandajnhna; besides 
separate copies of that, and of the MaMnardyaipa^ and a commentary on the 
Vdruni UpanUhady Layhti-dipikd, 
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from intellect: when born, they live by intellect j towards 
intellect they tend; and they pass into intellect.- This he 
nnderstood ; [but] again he came to his father Varuna, 
saying, “Yenerable [father]! make known to me Brahma.” 
Varuna replied, “Inquire by devout contemplation: profound 
meditation is 

‘He thought deeply; and having thus meditated [with] 
devout contemplation, he knew A'mnda [or felicity] to be 
Brahma: for all these beings are indeed produced from 
pleasure; when born, they live by joy; they tend towards 
happiness ; they pass into felicity. 

‘Such is the science which was attained by Bhrigu, [ 78 ] 
taught by Varuna, and founded on the supreme ^ethereal 
spirit. He who knows this, rests on the same support, is ■ 
endowed with [abundant] food, and becomes [a blazing fire] 
which consumes food: great he is by progeny, by eattfe, and 
by holy perfections, and great by propitious celebrity.’ 

The above is the beginning of the last chapter of the Vdrmii 
Upanishad. I omit the remainder of it. The first Taittiri- 
yaka Upanishad opens with the following prayer. ‘ May 
Mitra [who presides over the day], Varuna [who* gom-ns 
the night], Aryaman [or the regent of the sun and of si-Ht] 
Indra [who gives strength], Tj-ihaspati [who rules the speech 
and understanding], and Vishiju, whose step is vast, erant 
us ease. [I] bow to Brahma. Salutation unto thee; o”airf 
Hven thou art Brahma, present [to our apprehension]. Thee 
I wiU call, “present Brahma:” thee I will name, “the ri^ht 
one: thee I will pronounce, “the true one.” May that 
{Brahma, the universal being entitled air] preserve m'e; may 
that preserve the teacher : propitious be it.’ i 
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... ' On OTHBE Ufaxishabs of the Yajuevbba. 

Among tlie Sdlilicis of tlie Tqfurmda^ one, entitled 'MaUrd- 
ycmii furnislies an Upanmhad whicli bears the same denomi- 
nation. An abridged paraphrase of it, in verse, ^ shows it to 
be, a dialogue in which a sage,. named ..Sakajanya, 'communicates 
to the king Yrihadratha theological knowledge derived from 
another sage, called Maitra.^' 

[79] A difierent Sdkhd of this Yeda^ entitled the Katha^ or 
furnishes an Wpmikhad bearing that name, and 
w’^hieli is one of those most frequently cited by writers on the 
Vedanta. It is an extract from a JBrdkmana^ md also occurs 
in collections of Upaniskads^ appertaining to the A'tharvam, 

Swetaswatara, who has given his name to one more Sdkhd 
of the Yajuneda^ from which an XIpankhad is extracted,® is 
introduced in it as teaching theology. This Upanishad^ 
comprised in six chapters or lectures {adhydtja\ is found in 
collections of theological tracts appertaining to the Atharmmda; 
but, strictly, it appears to belong exclusively to the Yajus. 


Ox THE SaHAVEBA. 

A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be attached, ac- 
cording ’to Indian notions, to the Sdmaveda; if reliance may 
be placed on the inference suggested by the etymology of its 
name, which indicates, according to the derivation^ usually 
assigned to it, the efldcacy of this part of the Vedm in re- 
moving sin. The prayers befonging to it are, as before 

^ By Yidytonya. I have not seen the original. 

^ [Maitri in the Upanishad.] 

3 In the abridgment of it by Yidykranya, this is the description given of the 
S’wetds watara XTpanishad. * 

^ From the root sho, convertible into so and and signifying * to destroy.’ 
The derivative is elpounded as denoting something * which destroys sin.* 
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observed, composed in metre, and intended to be cbauted 

and their supposed efficacy is apparently ascribed to thi.’ 
mode of uttering tliem. 

Not having yet obtained a complete eopv of this or 
ot any commentary on it, I can only describe it imperfocdy 
trom such fragments as I have been able to collect. ' 

ro^, first, part of the Scmareda is that 

L OJ entitled ArcMa. It comprises prayers, amoiw which 
observe many that constantly recur in rituals of Sdmaredh/a 
or Chkandoffa priests, and some of which have been trandated 
m former essays.^ They are here arranged, as appears fi-oni 
two copies of the in six chapters {prapdthaha), sub- 

divided into half chapters, and into sections {dakdi)- ten in 
each chapter, and usually containing the exact number of ten 
veises eaei. Tlie same collection of prayers, in the same 
order, but prepared for chanting, is distributed in seventeen 

Aapt.™ a, tide .f .ie “ 

«. .s .ts t..le in the only copy *i„h I L, eeen. B.t 
rituals, directing the same prayers to be ^chanted, employ the 
designation of among other terms applLble to 

various modes of rhythmical recitation 

bears the title of A ranya-gana. Three copies of it » which 
t, agr.. cgactly, exhibit a. distribntion in’to 
hap tore, whch are snbdivided into half chaptore and docadoo 

3 ^siatie Eesearches, vols. r. and vH. 

ago, in 1587 possession is dated nearly three centuries 

or exactly. ao. 
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syllables, iBsertiiig likewise, in many places, other additional 
syllables, |)esides placing numerical marks for the manage- 
ment of the Toiee. Some of the prayers being [ 81 ] subject 
to Yariatioii in tlie mode of chanting them, are repeated once 
or ofteuer, for the purpose of showing these differences, and 
to most are prefixed the appropriate names of the seyeral 
passages. 

Under the title of Alrsheya Brdlimana^ I- have found what 
seems to be an index of these two portions of the Sdmavecia: 
for the names of the passages, or sometimes the initial words, are 
there enumerated in the same order in which they occur in the 
Grdmageycu or ArcJiika^ followed by the Arcm?ja-gdna. This 
index does not, like the explanatory tables of the other Vedas, 
specify the metre of each prayer, the deity addressed in it, and 
the occasion on which it should be used, but only the Mishi, 
or author: and, from the variety of names stated in some 
instances, a conclusion may be drawn, that the same texts are 
ascribable to more than one author. 

It has been already hinted, that the modes of chanting the 
same prayers are various, and hear different appellations. 
Thus, the rituals frequently direct certain texts of this Veda 
to be first recited simply, in a low voice according to the usual 
mode of inaudible utterance of the Vedas, and then to be 
similarly chanted in a particular manner, under the designa- 
tion of A' rchika-gana; showing, however, divers variations and 
exceptions from that mode, under the distinct appellation of 
Aninihta-gdna} So, likewise, the same, or nearly the same 
passages, which are contained in the A!rcMka and Grama- 
geya, are arranged in a different order, with further variations 
as to the mode of chanting them, In another collection named 
the Wha-gdna* 

From the comparison and examination of these parts of the 
Sdmaveda, in which, so far as the collation of them has [ 82 ] 

^ The ritual, whicli is the chief authority for this remark, is one by S&,yana- 
eharya, entitled Yajn^tantra-sudhdnidhi, 
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been earned, the texts appear to be the same, only arranged in 
a different order, and marked for a different mode of recitation 
I am led to think, that other coUeetions, under similar names,! 
may not differ more widely from the ArtMka and A:mnya 
above mentioned : and that these may possibly constitute the 
■whole of that part of the Sdmamda, which corresponds to the 
Sanhitds of other Vedas, 

Under the denomination of Brdkmana, which is appropriated 
to the second part or supplement of the Veda, various works 
have been received by different schools of the Sdmaveda. Four 
appear to be extant; three of which have been seen by me 
either complete or in part. One is denominated Shadvima’; 
pro a y from its containing twenty-six chapters. Another is 
^lled Mblmfa, or, at greater length, Adihuta Brdhmam. 
ihe only portion, which I have yet seen, of either, has the 
^pearance of a fragment, and breaks off at the close of the 
hfth chapter: both names are there introduced, owinr^, as it 
should seem, to some error; and I shall not attempt to 
determine -which of them it really belongs to. A third 
of this Jeda is termed Panehavinia; so named 
probably, from the number of twenty-five chapters comprised 
in it: and I conjecture this to be the same with one in-’mv 
possession not designated by any particular title, but containin; 
that precise number of chapters. ^ 

fl Brdhmanas of the Sdmamda is 

hat entitled Tandya. it was expounded by [83] Sdvaaacharya • 
but a fragment of the text with his commentary, deluding the 
whole of the second book {panc.hikd), from the sixth to the 
tenth lecture, is all that I have been yet able to procure. This 
ragment relates to the religious ceremony named Aynishtonia. 
no n m it, nor in other portions of the Sdmaveda 

be the J(ramja. written in thflf lief a ' ^ ^ suspect to 

that which is in my copy denominated 
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before described, any pas.?age, wHch can be conveniently 
translated a specimen of the style' of this.. Veda. 

Leaving, then, the ManimsmdBrdhmamsotihe Sdmaveckf 
I proceed to notice its principal UpmikJmd^ which is one of the 
longest and most ab.stnise compositions bearing that. title. 

The Chhdndogija UjMnMmd contains eight chapters {pm- 
pdpmim)^ apparently extracted from some ' portion of the 
Brdhmana. in which they are numbered from three to tend 
The fir.st and second, not being included in the Upawishad^ 
probably relate to religious ceremonies. The chapters are 
unequally subdivided into paragraphs or sections 5 amounting, 
in all, to more than a hundred and fifty, 

A great part of the Chlmidogya^ is in a didactic form: 
including however, like most of the other Upamshads^ several 
dialogues. The beginning of one, between Sanatkumdra and 
Narada, which occupies the \vhole of the seventh chapter,^ has 
already been quoted. The preceding chapter consists of two 
dialogues between Swetaketu, grandson of Aruna, and his own 
father, Uddalaka, the son of Aruna. These had been prepared 
in the fifth [84] chapter, where Pravahana, son of Jivala, 
convicts Swetaketu of ignorance in theology : and where that 
cor?versation is followed by several other dialogues, intermixed 
with successive references for instruction. The fourth chapter 
opens with a story respecting Janasruti, grandson of Putra; 
and, in this and the fifth chapter, dialogues, between human 
beings, are interspersed with others in which the interlocutors 
are either divine or imaginary persons. The eighth or last 
chapter contains a disquisition on the soul, in a conference 
between Prajapati and Indra. 


^ I have seTei*al copies of the text, with the gloss of S^aukara, and annotations 
on it by Aiiandaju'tLaagiri ; besides the notes of YySsatirtha on a commentary by 
Anandatirtha. 

^ Its author, indicated by Yy^satirtha, is Hayagriva. 

® That is, the seventh of the extract which constitutes tM^ Upanishad; hut the 
ninth, according to the mode of numbering the chapters in the hook, whence it is 
taken. 
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I shall here quote, from this a single dialoo’ue 

belonging to the fifth chapter. 

Prachinasala, son of Upamanyu, Satyayajna, issue of 
Pulusha, Indradyumna, offspring of Bhallari, Jana, descendant 
of Sarkarakshya, and Vuffla, sprimg fi-om Aswataraswa, being 
all persons deeply conversant with holy writ, and possessed of 
great dwellings, meeting together, engaged in this disquisition, 
“What is our soul ? and who is Brahma 
‘These venerable persons reflected, “Udddlaka, the son of 
Aruna, is well acquainted with the universal soul : let us 
immediately go to him.” They went: but he reflected, “These 
^eat and very learned persons will ask me; and I shall not 
[be able] to communicate the whole [which they inquire]: I 
will at once indicate to them another [instructor].” He thus 
addressed them, “Aswapati, the son of Eekaya, is well 
acquainted wth the universal soul ; let us now go to him ” 
‘They all went; ^d, on their arrival, [the king] caused 
due honours to be shown to them respectively; and, next 
morning cmlly dismissed them; [but,' observing that they 
staid,and did not accept his presents,] he thus spoke: “In 
my omimons there is no robber; nor miser; no drunkard- 
nor any one neglectful of a consecrated hearth; [Sol none 
ignorant ; and no. adulterer, nor adulteress. Whence [can 
you have been aggrieved] ? ” [As they did not state a com- 
plamt, he thus^ proceeded :] “I „iust be asked, 0 venerable 

rTu^st r that they made no 

reque Ahe went on:] “As much as I shall bestow on each 

officiating pnest, so much will I also give to you. Stay 

then, most reverend men.” They answered: “B is indeed 

requisi e to in orm a person of the purpose of a visit. Thou 

von” P • ^ To-morrow I will declare it to 

W att,.d.d hi», 
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“'Whom dost thou worship as the soul, 0 son of ITpa- 
manyu?”, “Heaven,” answered he, “0 venerable king!” 
“Splendid is tliat [portion of tire] universal self, which thou 
dost worship as the soul : theiefore, in % family, is seen 
[the juice of the acid asclepias] drawn, expressed, and pre- 
pared, [fbi religious ritesj ; tl.ou dost consume food [as a 
blazing fire] ; and thou dost view a [son or other] beloved 
object. Whoever worships this; for the universal soul, simi- 
larly enjoys food, contemplates a beloved object, and finds 
religious occupations in his faijiily. But this is [only] the 
head of the soul. Thy head h£|d been lost,” added the king, 
“ hadst thou not come to me.” 

He now turned to Satyayajna, the son of Pulusha, saying, 
“Whom dost thou worship as the soul, 0 descendant of 
Prachrnayoga f The sun, answered he, “ 0 venerable 
king ! ” “ Varied is that [portion of the] universal self, 

which thou dost worship as thd soul; and, therefore, in thy 
family, many various forms are seen ; a car yoked with mares, 
and treasure, together with female slaves, surround thee; thou 
dost consume food, and contemplate a pleasing object. Who- 
ever worships this, for [86] the universal soul, has the same 
enjoyments, and finds religious occupations in his family. 
But this is only the eye of soul. Thou hadst been blind,” 
said the king, “hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘He next addressed Indradyumna, the son of Bhallavi; 
“Wliom .dost thou worship as the soul, 0 descendant of 
Vydghrapad.” “Air,” replied he, “0 venerable king!” 
“Ditiused is that portion of the universal self, which thou 
dost worship as the soul; numerous offerings reach thee; 
many tracts of ears follow thee."* thou dost consume food: 
thou viewest a favourite object. Whoever worships this, for 
the universal soul, enjoys food and contemplates a beloved 
object: and has religious occupations in his family. But 
this is only the breath of soul, Thy breath had expired,” 
said the king, “hadst thou not dome to me.” 
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‘He next interrogated Jana, the son of Sarkaraksliya : 
“Whom dost thou worship as the soul, 0 son, of Sarka- 
rakshya ? ” “ The ethereal element,” said he, “ 0 venerable 
king!” “Abundant is that universal self, whom thou dost 
worship as the soul ; and, therefore, thou likewise dost abound 
with progeny and wealth. Thou dost consume food; thou 
viewest a favourite object. Whoever worships this, for the 
universal soul, consumes food, and sees a beloved object; 
and has religious occupations in his family. But this is 
only the trunk of soul. Thy trunk had corrupted,” said 
the king, “ hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘He afterwards inquired of Yudila, the son of Aswata- 
raswa: “Whom dost thou worship as the soul, 0 descendant 
of Yydghrapad ? ” “ Water,” said he, “ 0 venerable king I ” 

“ Eich is that universal self, whom thou dost worship as"the 
soul; and, therefore, art thou opulent and thriving. Thou 
dost consume food; thou viewest a favourite object. Who- 
ever worships this, for the universal [87] soul, partakes of 
similar enjoyments, contemplates as dear an object, and has 
religious occupations in his family. But this is only the 
abdomen of the soul. Thy bladder had burst,” said the 
king, “hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘Lastly, he interrogated IJddalaka, the son of Aruna: 
“Whom dost thou worship as the soul, 0 descendant’ of 
Gotama? “The earth,” said he, “0 venerable king!” 

“ Constant is that universal self, whom thou dost worsliip as 
the soul : and, therefore, thou remainest steady, with offsprino- 
and wHh cattle. Thou dost consume food; ‘thou viewest a 
favourite object. Whoever worships this, for the universal 
soul, shares like enjoyments, and views as beloved an object, 
and has religious occupations in his family. But this forms 
only the feet of the soul. Thy feet had been lame,” said the 
king, hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘He thus addressed them [collectively] : “You consider this 
universal soul, as it were an individual being, -and you partake 
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of distinct eiijovriieiit* But lie, wlio worships, as the universal 
soul, that \Tliieli is known hj its [manifested] .portions, and is 
inferred [from eonscioiisiiess], eiijo 3 ?s .nourishment in' all worlds, 
in all beings, in all souls : his head is splendid, like .that ' of 
this universal soul; his eye is , similarly waried ; his breath is 
equally diffused; his trunk is no less abundant ; his abdomen 
is alike full; and his feet are the earth; his breast is the altar; 
Ms hair is the sacred grass ; Ms heart, the household fire ; his 
mind, the consecrated flame ; and his mouth, the oblation. 

‘‘‘The food, w’liich first reaches him, should be solemnly 
offered: and the first oblation, which he makes, he should 
present with these words: ‘Be this oblation to breath effica- 
cious.’ Thus breath is satisfied ; and, in that, the eye is 
satiate; and, in the eye, the sun is content; and, in the sun, 
the sky is gratified ; and, in the sky, heaven and the sun, and 
whatever is dependant, become replete: and after [88] that, 
he himself [who eats] is fully gratified with offspring and 
cattle ; with vigour proceeding from food, and splendour arising 
from holy observances.^ 

‘ “ But whoever makes an oblation to fire, being unacquainted 
with the universal soul, acts in the same manner, as one who 
throws live coals into aslies : while he, who presents an obla- 
tion, possessing that knowledge,, has made an offering in all 
worlds, in all beings, in all souls. As the tip of dry grass, 
which is cast into the fire, readily kindles ; so are all the faults 
of that man consumed. He, who knows this, has only pre- 
sented an oblation to the universal soul, even though he 
knowingly give the residue to a Ohdnddla, For, on this point, 
a text is [preserved] : ‘ As, in, this world, hungry infants 
press round their mother ; so dc^ all beings await the holy 
oblation : they await the holy oblation,’ ” ’ 

Another TJimmliacl of the Samcvveda belongs to the Sdldid of 

^ Several similar paragraphs, respecting four other oblations, so presented to 
other inspirations of air, are here omitted for the sake of brevity. The taking of 
a mouthful, by an orthodox Hindu theologian, is considered as an efficacious 
oblation : and denominated Fra^dgnihotra. 
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tlie TahmUras. It is caUed, tU Keneshif a’’ or Kena” 
Upanishad, from the word, or words, with which it opens : and 
as appears from Sankara’s commentary,! this treatise is the 
mntli chapter {adhydya) of the work, from which it is extracted. 
It IS comprised in four sections {klmidd). The form is that of 
a dialogue between instructors and their pupils. The subject 
IS, as in other Upanishads, a disquisition on abstruse and 
mystical theology. I shall not make any extract from it but 

proceed to describe the fourth and last Fcf/«. 


On the Atharva-veda. 

[89] The 8anhUd, or collection of prayers and invocations 
belonging to the is comprised in twenty books 

[kanda), subdivided into sections [aniimka), hymns (siihfn^ 

P^kaka) IS also indicated. The number of verses is stated at 
6015 ; the sections exceed a hundred; and the hymns amount 

0 more than seven hundred and sixty. The number of 
chapters is forty nearly, 

A passage from this Veda was quoted by Sir W. Jones in 
his essay on the Uterature of the Hindus ; ^‘^nd a version of it 
was given, as a specimen of the language and stvle of the 
A thm-vana. lhat passage comprises the whole of ‘the forty- 
third hymn of the nineteenth book.3 In the beginhim. of tL 
same book, I find a hymn (numbered as the sixth) which is 

i and tte n.ple 

similar belonging to t\i''AtharvavJa. ^ on tlie 

- Asiatic Researches, yol. i. p. 347. 

3 Sir Jones cites it, as from the firuf hn.i r 
Poller’s copy, the nineteenth book might stand first 
m aeneral Martinets transcript, though the colophon bo comet 
. and very complete, copy of this Veda Genemi \r r ^ another, 

IS defective; containing only the ten first and ^ possess. 
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almost word for word the same, with that, which .has been 
before cited from the thirty-first chapter of the white TqfuB^ 
Some of the verses are indeed transposed,. and here and there^ 
a word difiers: for example, it opens by describing the 
primeval man {purunha) with a thousand arms, instead of 
a thousand heads. The purport is, nevertheless, the same: 
and it is needless, therefore, to insert a version of it in this 
place. 

The next hymn, in the same book, includes an important 
passage. It names the twenty-eight asterisms in their [90] 
order, beginning with KrittiM : and seems to refer the solstice 
to the end of AsIcbIui. or beginning of MagluL I call it an 
important passage ; first, because it shows, that the intro- 
duction of the tw^enty-eightli asterism is as ancient as the 
Afhami-veda ; and, secondly, because it autliorizes a presump- 
tion, that the wiiole of that Veda^ like this particular hymn, 
may have been composed when the solstice was reckoned in the 
middle, or at the end, of Asleshd^^ and the origin of the Zodiac 
was placed at the beginning of Krittlkd. On the obvious 
conclusion, respecting the age of the Veda^ I shall enlarge in 
another place. 

An incantation, wdiich appears to be the same that is men- 
tioned by Sir W. Jones, ^ occurs in the fourth section of the 
nineteenth book. It is indeed a tremendous incantation; 
especially three slihtas^ or hymns, which are numbered 28, 29, 
and 30. A. single line will be a sufficient specimen of these 
imprecatioiis, in which, too, there is much jameness. 

‘Destroy, 0 sacred grass, ^ my foes'; exterminate my 
enemies; annihilate all those, who hate me, 0 precious 
gem ! ^ ” 

The Afharm-twla^ as is well known, contains many forms 

^ Asiatic Besearelies, toI. vii. p. 2ol. 

^ Tlie middle of Asleshd, if the divisions be twenty-seven, and its end, when 
they are twenty-eight equal portions, give the same place for the eolure. 

3 Asiatic Researches, voL i. p. 348. 

^ Barbha^ Poa Oyhbsuroidcs. 

VOL. II, [essays I.] • 6 
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of imprecation for tlie destruction of enemies. But it must 
not , be inferred, that such is the chief subject of that ; 
since it also contains a great number of prayers for safety 
and for the averting of calamities: and, like the other Vedas, 
numerous hymns to the gods, with prayers to be used at 
solemn rites and religious exercises, excepting such as are 
named Yajna. 

[91] The Gopatha Brdhmana appears to belong to the 
second part of this Veda. Not having seen a commentarv, 
nor an index, of this -work, I can only speak of it from a copy 
in my possession: this contains five chapters (prapdthaka) 
with the date of the transcript^ and the name of the trans- 
criber, at the end of the fifth, as is usual in the colophon at 
the close of a volume. 

The first chapter of this GopatM Brahmema traces the 
origin of the universe from Brahma; and it appears from the 
fourth aection of this chapter, that Atharvaii is considered as a 
PrajdpaU appointed by Brahma to create and protect sub- 
ordinate beincrs. 

O 

In tlie fifth chapter several remarkable passages, identifying 
the primeval person (j>urusha) with the year {samvaUam), 
convey marked allusions to the calendar. In one place (the 
fifth section), besides stating the year to contain twelve or 
thirteen lunar months, the subdivision of that period is 

pursued to 360 days ; and, thence, to 10,800 muMrtas, or 
hours. 

I proceed to notice the most remarkable part of the Atliarm- 
mda, consisting of the theological treatises, entitled ITjnmkhads, 
which are appendant on it. They are computed at fifty-two 
but this number is completed by reckoning, as distinct 

different parts of a single tract. Pour such treatises, 
comprising eight Upanishads, together with six of those before 
described as appertaining to other Vedas, are perpetually cited 

^ It is dated at MatlmiA, in tbe year (Sammt) 1732, 
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in dissertations on tlie Ve(kmfa} 
spariiiglT* pr not at all, qiioteci 
[021 It may be hero proper to 
111 dictionaries, this 
which dignities mystery 
frequently employed by 
where the eommeniators nndersta: 

But' neither tlie etymology, nor tl: 
whicli is iiow^ to be explained, ha 
the idea of secrecy, coneealineiitJI 
meaning, according to Sankara, Sa] 
tators, is divine science, or the 
according to the same authorities, 
theology itself, and to a book 
taught. Its derivation is from * 
destroy, to move, or to weary 
uj)a near, and ni continually, or 
properly dedueible from this et; 
different explanations given by 
points to the knowdedge of the 
the consequent attainment of bei 
from passions/^ 

The tvhole of the Indian theolo 
the Vpankhmh? Those, tvliich 
have been shown to be extracts frc|! 
also considered as appertaining to 
not, however, clearly appear, whetln 
or have been extracted from a BrdI} 


Pf' 


■ded. 


^ Tlie Kena and ChMmhgya from tlie Si 
fsdvdsya from tlic white Yajus, and the Ta.it 
Aitarvya from the JRiyvcda; and the Katji4^ 
from the Aiharvam,. To these should be ad( 

® S'ankara, and Anand^srama on the Vr^^ 
taries on other Xlpamshads : especially S'ankfc 
concur in assigning the same acceptation and 
only in the mode of reconciling the derivatioi| 
® It is expressly so alfrrmed in the Veddnid 
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Others are either more 

explain what is meant by 
is made equivalent to 
Tins last term is, in fact, 
other ancient authors, 
irpamshads to be meant, 
e acceptation, of the word, 
any direct connexion with 
or mystery. Its proper 
rana, and all the commen- 
knowledge of God: and, 
it is equally applicable to 
in which this science is 
|he verb sad (shad-lri)^ to 
ceded by the prepositions 
nis certainly. The sense, 
;jjmology, according to the 
commentators, invariably 
divine perfections, and to 
Ititade through exemption 

y is professedly founded on 
|ave been before described, 
rn the Veda, The rest are 
Indian scripture: it does 
k’ they are detached essays, 
■mana of the Atharva-veda, 


the 


'i^^maveda; the Vrihad-dranyaJsa and 
IrkjaJca from the black Tajus; the 
Trasna^ Mundaka^ and Mdndkhja 
ij the Krismha-tdpmiya, 
■ad^dranyaka ; as also the eommen- 
ira on the Kdthaka, Other authors 
etymology to the word: they vary 
with the sense, 

Isdraf v. 8. 
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, I liave not found any of tliem in the Banhitd of the Aiharcana 
nor in the Gopatkd JBrdhmana, 

[93] In the best copies of the fifty-two rjicmMads,^ the 
first fifteen are stated to have been taken from the Saunaldi/as 
whose Sdkhd seems to be the principal one of the Athana- 
veda. The remaining thirty-seven appertain to various Sd];h<k 
mostly to that of the FaippaUdk : but some of them, as mil 
be shown, are borrowed from other Vedas. 

The Mundaha, divided into six sections, unequally distributed 
m two parts, is the first Upanisliad of the A'thanana; and i« 
also one of the most important, for the doctrines which it con- 
tains. It has been fully illustrated by Sankara, whose o-loss is 
asmsted by the annotations of .^nandajnana. The opeuino- of 
this Upanishad, comprising the whole of the first seotioif is 
here subjoined. ’ 

‘Brahma was first of the gods, framer of the universe 
guardian of the world. He taught the knowledo-e of God’ 
which IS the foundation of all science, to his eldest son 
Atharva. ^That holy science, which Brahmd revealed to 
Atharvan,- was communicated by him to Angir, who trans 
m.tted It to Satyavdha, the descendant of Bharadwdja; and 

this son of Bharadwdja imparted the traditional science to 
Angiras. . 

‘ Saunaka or the son of Sunaka, a mighty householder 

•addressing Angiras with due respect, asked, “What is it’ 

0 veneiable sage, through which, when known, this universe 
IS understood.?” umveise 

‘ To him the holy personage thus replied : “ Two sorts [94] 
of.science must be distinguished; as they, who know L, 

,.0 transeribeatorMr. 

Jones. In two other copies, which I Il T ' a ''f Sir W. 

differs, and several are inserted the slnf arrangement 

Sankara remarks, that Atharva or Atli^irvn^a ^ ^ f 
•creature, in one of 'the many 'modes of creation 

Brahmk. , ^ ^ which have been practised by 
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declare ; tlie siipreoie seieBce, and anotlier. , 'This other is' the' 
Migmk, i^e Tffjurveda, the Sdmawda, the Aihamweda;^ the, 
rules of accent iiatioHy the ■ rites . of religion, grammar, ' the 
glossaiy and explanation, of ' obscure- terms, , prosodj?',,'' and 
astroriooiy,: also the liiMsa and Piirdm ; and logic, with the 
rules of !n.terpretation, and the system of moral duties. 

^“Bot the' supreme science is that, by which this nnperish- , 
able [nature] is apprehended ; invisible [or imperceptible, as 
is that nature] : not to be seized ; not to be deduced ; devoid 
of colour ; destitute of eyes and ears : without hands or feet, 
yet ever variously pervading all : minute, unalterable ; and 
contemplated by the wise for the source of beings. 

‘ “ As the spider spins and gathers back [its thread] ; as 
plants sprout on the earth; as hairs grow on a living person^: so 
is this universe,, here, produced from the unperishable nature. 
By contemplation, the vast one germinates; from hini' food 
[or body] is produced ; and thence, successively, breath, mind, 
real [elements], worlds, and immortality arising from [good] 
deeds. The omniscient is profound contemplation, consisting 
in the knowledge of him, wdio knows all : and, from that,, the 
[manifested] vast one, as well as names, forms, and food, 
proceed : and this is truth. ’ 

The Prasna, which is the second Ppankhad, and equally 
important with the fii^st, consists, like it, of six sections; and 
has been similarly interpreted by Sankara and Balakrishna,^ 
In this djalogue, Siikesa, the son of Bharad[95]w4ja, Satya- 
kama, descended from Sivi, Sauryayani, a remote descendant 
of the Sun, but belonging to the family of Garga, Kaus^alya, 
surnamed Aswalayana, or son of Aswala, Yaidarbhi of the race 
of Bhrign, together with Kabandhi, surnamed Eatyayana, or 
descendant of Katya, are introduced as seeking the knowledge 
of theology, and applying to Pippalada for instruction. They 
successively interrogate him concerning, the origin of creatures, 

^ Meaning the prayers contained in the four Vedas^ disjoined from theology. 

® I have several c\)pies of the text, besides commentaries on both Xlpanuhad&k. 
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tlie nature of the gods, the union of life with hoch- and the 
connexion of thoughts with the soul. ’ 

^ The nine succeeding UpankJuids (from the Srd to tlie llthi 
aie of inferior importance, and have been left unexplained bv 
^ae writers on the becanse they do not directly relate 

^0 he Sanraka, or theological doctrine respectinc. the souH 
lliey are enumerated in the niai^gin.2 "" 

The Mdndiikya follows, and consists of four parN earl, 
constituting a distinct TIpankhad. This abstruL treatise 
comprising the most material doctrines of the Vcddnia h-"' 

ton eluoidaw by .h. ^ 

^ ™iap.da.s commentary is nssieted by the notes of Xnanda- 

,‘cn ““‘““"s JJpmmMik, the fat tbirteen 
tbo orineinal ' *^1' *"*” '““mmenled by 

mluoto T?° f 

fa snbjoito noL“"'‘ '■-“"I i« 

[96] The following six (from the 29th to the 

swnto fa Kpani,,-, ii„ of fam compose the kv“»’ 

Inst mT’ ”t **“ “ “Ml imd the 

nst, and most .mportnnt, is entitled Uttm i,j„, 

ton expounded by Gnndnpddn, as fa fat 

tmtme appears to b. the identifying of rXrU,.i, f “ 

s'ntmXlkrk i.T’’"'™^ <'”■ ? »• 

. „ ““’I'™°™“““S'ientIy on this point) 

«. •“■rt SsL'tiS*'" ” »'■»• “ “• -.d- ( 

fe;rs»s;n.k‘ir's"' “ - »* 

vmdti. Dhydna-vindy oi^p „ . , ™ 19th 
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the fabulous iiicariiation of Tislmu, in the shape of a vast lion, 
does not ^eem to be at all intended; and the name of Ifrisinha 
is applied to the divinity, with a superlative import, but with 
no apparent allusion to that fable. 

The two next Upanishads constitute the first and second 
parts of the KiikaJm.^ or Vkili, or Kaihamlli (for the name 
varies in diflerent copies). It belongs properly to the Yajur- 
i'eda, as before mentioned ; but it is usually cited from the 
A’fluaH'cma ; and has been commented, as appertaining to this 
Veda^ by Sankara, and by Balakrishna."^ 

It comprises six sectioiis, severally entitled Valli; but con- 
stituting two chapters (adkpdpd) denominated Fiirm-mlli and 
Uttara-imllL The dialogue is supported by Mrityii^ or death, 
and the prince Nachiketas, whom his father, Yajasravasa, 
consigned to Yama, being provoked by the boy's importunately 
asking him (through zeal, how[97]ever, for the success of a 
sacrifice performed to ensure universal conquest), ‘‘ To whom 
wdlt thou give me Yama receives Nachiketas with honour, 
and instructs him in theology, by which beatitude and exemp- 
tion from worldly sufferings may be attained, through a 
knowledge of the true nature of the soul, and its identity with 
the Supreme Being. The doctrine is similar to that of other 
principal Upanishads. 

The KenesMta^ or Kena Upanishad^ is the thirty-seventh of 
the Atharmna^ and agrees, almost word for word, with a 
treatise bearing the same title, and belonging to a Sdkhd of the 
SdmavedcL Sankara has, however, written separate commen- 
taries on both, for the sake of exhibiting their different 
interpretations.^ Both commentaries have, as usual, been 
annotated. ^ 

1 Tke commentary of S'ankara is, as nsnal, concise and perspicuous ; and tliat 
of B&,lakrislina, copious but clear. Besides tbeir commentaries, and several copies 
of the text, together with a paraphrase by Yidy topya, I have found this Upant- 
shad forming a chapter in a Brdhmana^ which is marked as belonging to the 
Bdmamda, and which I conjecture to be the Tamhavinda BrdJmana of that Veda* 

^ Here, as in otlibr instances, I speak from copies in my possession. 



or me V p/ian-narayana. This corresponds, a 
tioned, with an TlpankJiad, bearing the sa 
terminating the Aranya of the TaiUlruja Yajur 

On the three subsequent XTpanishads I shah 
marks; they have not been commented among ; 
to the Vedanta; and I have not ascertained wh 
extracted.^ 

Under the name of A'mndavalU and BIi 
TJpajiishads follow (44th and 43 th) 
noticed as extracts from the A'} 
distinguished by the titles of TaUUriya and f 

The remaining seven Zdpanishads^ i 
commentators on the Vedanta, They 
easy, not to require a laboured interpretation 
to regret the want of 
assist 
The 


rigumUt, two 
I, which have been already 
'ra7iija of the black Tajus, 
'drmiL 

are unexplained by [98] 
r are, indeed, sufficiently 
i : but there is room 
an ancient commentary, which micrht 
in determining whether th,,, ■ Uiyamshach be genuine, 
reason of this remark will be subsequently explained. 
Entertaining no doubts concerning the genuineness of the 
other works, which have been here described, I think it never- 
the ess proper to state some of the reasons, on which my beKef 
of their authenticity is founded. It appears necessaiy to do 

beV^rif d the F... to 

It has been already mentioned, that the practice of reading 
he principal Vedas m superstitious modes, tends to preserve 
e genuine text. Copies, prepared for such modes o/recital 
are spread in various parts of India, especially Benares, Java’ 

forSrieslavl b Godavari. Interpolations and 

forgeries have become impracticable since this usage has been 

J imearu^. m\ KdUgni.radra. 48 
Mr. PmkeVton, m his Modern , 
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introduced: and rlic Iligrccla^ and both the Yajurvedas^ belong- 
ing to tlio several Sdkluis, in which that custom has been 
adopted, have been, therefore, long safe from alteration. 

The explanatoij table of contents, belonging to the several 
Vedas^ also tends to ensure the purity of the text ; since the 
subject and length of each passage are therein specified. The 
index, again, is itself secured from alteration by more than one 
exposition of its meaning, in the form of a perpetual com- 
mentary. 

It is a received and well grounded opinion of the learned in 
India, that no book is altogether safe from changes and inter- 
polations until it have been commented: but when once a gloss 
has been published, no fabrication could afterwards [99] 
succeed: because the perpetual commentary notices every 
passage, and, in general, explains every word. 

Commentaries on the Vedas themselves exist, which testify 
the authentieity of the text. Some are stated to have been 
composed in early times : I shall not, however, rely on any 
but those to which I can with certainty refer. I have frag- 
ments of Uvata's gloss; the greatest part of S'3.yana’s on 
several Vedas ; and a complete one by Mahidhara on a single 
Veda, I also possess nearly the whole of SankaiVs com- 
mentary on the U^Mnishads ; and a. part of Gaudapada^s; 
with others, by different authors of less note. 

The genuineness of the commentaries, again, is secured by 
a crowd of annotators, whose works expound every passage in 
the original gloss ; and whose annotations are again interpreted 
by others. This observation is particularly applicable to the 
most important parts of the Vedas, which, as is natural, are 
the most studiously and elaborately explained. 

The NiTuMa, with its copious commentaries on the obso- 
lete words and passages of scripture, further authenticates 
the accuracy of the text, as there explained. The references 
and quotations, in those vrorks, agree with the text of the 
Vedas, as we no\? find it. 
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Tlie grammar of tlie .Sanskrit language contains rules appli,-» 
cable to' the ano.malies of the ancient dialect. Thf. many and. 
voluminous commentaries on that, and on other parts of the 
grammar, abound in examples cited from the Vedm: and 
here, also, the present text is consonant to those ancient 
q^uotations. 

Philosophical works, especially the numerous cominentaries 
on the aphorisms of the Mzmdnsd and Vedanta^ illustrate and 
support every position advanced in them, by ample quotations 
from the Vedm, The object of the Mimdnsd is to establish 
the cogency of precej>ts contained in [100] scripture, and to 
furnish maxims for its interpretation ; and, for the same pur- 
pose, rules of reasoning, from which a system of logic is 
deducible. The object of the Vedanta is to illustrate the 
system of mystical theology taught by the supposed revela- 
tion, and to show its application to the enthusiastic pursuit 
of unimpassioned perfection and mystical mtercoiirse with the 
divinity. Both are closely connected with the Vedas: and 
here, likewise, the authenticity of the text is supported by 
ancient references and citations. 

-Nfumerous collections of aphorisms, by ancient aiithoi's,^ 
on religious ceremonies, contain, in every line, referenee-s to 
passages of the Vedas, Commentaries on these aphorisms 
cite the passages at greater length. Separate treatises also 
interpret the prayers used at divers ceremonies. Eitiials, 
some ancient, others modern, contain a full detail of the 
ceremonial, with all the prayers which are to be recited at 
the various religious rites for which they are formed. Such 
rituals are extant, not only for ceremonies which are con- 
stantly observed, but for others which are rarely practised; 

^ The 8utra$ of As'walhyana, SAnhhhyana, Baudhhyana, Ehtyliyana, Latya- 
yaBa, Gobhila, Apastamba, etc. 

These, appertaining to various 8'dkhds of the Vedas^ constitute the kalptif or 
system of religious ohservances, I have here enumerated a few only. The list 
might he much enlarged, from my own collection ; and still more so, from quota- 
tions by various compilers : for the original works, and their commentaries, as 
well as compilations from them, are very numerous. ^ 
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and even for siieli as luive been long since disused. In all, 
the passages taken iroin the Vedm agree with the 'text of 
the general eonipilatioin 

The Indian legislators, with their eoramentators, and the 
copious digests and compilations from their works, frequently 
refer to the Vedas; especially on those points of the law 
which coneern religion. Here also the references are con- 
sistent with the present test of the Indian scripture. 

[101] Writers on ethics sometimes draw from the Vedas 
illustrations of moral maxims, and quote from their holy writ 
passages at full length, in support of ethical precepts.^ These 
quotations are found to agree with the received text of the 
sacred books. 

Citations from the Indian scripture occur in every branch of 
literature studied by orthodox Hindus. Astronomy, so far as 
it relates to the calendar, has frequent occasion for reference to 
the Vedm. Medical writers sometimes cite them ; and even 
annotators on profane poets oceasionaliy refer to this authority, 
in explaining passages wiiich contain allusions to the sacred 
text. 

Even the writings of the heretical sects exhibit quotations 
from the Vedas. I have met with such in the books of the 
Jainas, unattended by any indication of their doubting the 
genuineness of the original, though they do not receive its 
doctrines, nor acknowledge its cogency.^ 

In all these branches of Indian literature, while perusing or 
consulting the "works of various authors, I have found perpetual 
references to the Vedas^ and have frequently verified the quo- 
tations. On this ground I defend the authentic text of the 
Indian scripture, as it is now ‘'extant 5 and although the 

^ A work entitled Niti-manjari is an instance of tMs mode of treating moral 
subjects. 

- Tbe S'atapatM-bndhmam^ especially the 14tli bookj'or Yrihad-dramjaJca, is 
repeatedly cited, with exact references to the numbers of the chapters and sections, 
in a fragment of a treatise by a Jaim author, the commtmication of which I 
owe to Mr. Speke, arpong other fragments collected hy the late Capt. Hoare, and 
purchased .at the sale of that gentleman’s libraiy.. 
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passages wliicli I have so verified are few, compared with the 
.great volume of the Vedas^ yet I have sufficient gjroiinds to, 
argue, that no skill in the nefarious arts of forgery and falsifi- 
cation could be equal to the [102] arduous task of fabricating 
large works, to agree with the very numerous citations, per« 
vading thousands of volumes, composed on diverse subjects, in 
every bimch of literature, and dispersed through the various 
nations of Hindus, inhabiting Hindustan and the Dakliiii. 

If any part of what is now i*eceived as the Veda cannot 
stand the test of such a comparison, it may be rejected, as at 
least doubtful, if not certainly spurious. Even such parts as 
cannot be fully confirmed by a strict scrutiny, must be either 
received with caution, or be set aside as questionable. I 
shall point out parts of the fourth Veda^ which I consider to 
be in this predicament. But, with the exceptions now indicated, 
the various portions of the Vedas, which have been examined, 
are as' yet free from such suspicion ; and, until they are im^- 
peached by more than vague assertion, have every title to be 
admitted as genuine copies of books, which (however little de- 
serving of it) have been long held in reverence by the Hindus. 

I am apprized that this opinion will find opponents, who 
are inclined to dispute the whole of Indian literature, and to 
consider it all as consisting of forgeries, fabricated within a few 
years, or, at best, in the last few ages. This appears to be 
grounded on assertions and conjectures, which were incon- 
siderately hazarded, and which have been eagerly received, and 
extravagantly strained. 

In the first place, it should be observed, that a work must 
not be hastily condemned as a forgery, because, on examina- 
tion, it appears not to havd" been really written by the person, 
whose name is usually coupled with quotations from it. For 
if the very work itself show that it does not purport to be 
written by that person, the safe conclusion is, that it was never 
meant to be ascribed to him. Thus the two principal codes of 
Hindu law are usually cited as Manu's an J Yajnavalkya's : 
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but in tiie codes them [103]sei¥es, those are dialogists, not 
authors: ‘'itnd the best comiiientators expressly declare that' 
these institutes were written by .other persons than Mann 
and YajiiaTalkyad The Surya^mMhMa is not pretended, 
to have been written by Maya: but he is' introduced as re- 
ceiving mstriietion from a partial incarnation of the Sun ; 
and their conversation constitutes a. dialogue, which is recited 
by another person in a different company. The text of the 
Smkhya philosophy, from which the sect of Buddha seems 
to have borrowed its doctrines, is not the work of Eapila 
himself, though vulgarly ascribed to him ; but it purports 
to be composed by Tswarakrishna ; and he is stated to have 
received the doctrine mediately from Kapila, through suc- 
cessive teachers, after its publication by Panchasikha, who 
had been himself instructed by iLSuri, the pupil of Eapila. 

To adduce more instances would be tedious : they abound in 
every branch of science. Among works, the authors of which 
are miknown, and which, therefore, as usual, are vulgarly 
ascribed to some celebrated name, many contain undisguised 
evidence of a more modern date. Such are those parts of 
Piirdms in which the prophetic style is assumed, because they 
relMe to events posterior to the age of the persons who are 
speakers in the dialogue. Thus Buddha is mentioned under 
various names in the Mafsya, Vislmiy Bhdgmatay Gcmiday 
Nrisinhay and other I must not omit to notice, 

that Sankari^cliarya, the great commentator on the abstrusest 
parts of the VedaSy is celebrated, in the Vrihad<Iharma- 
^nifdmy^ an mcarna[104]tioii of Yishnu ; and Gaudapada 
is described, in the hanliam-^mjayHy as the pupil of Suka, the 
son o ' Yyasa,^ 

1 Yijnanayogi, also named Yijn^nes'wara, who commented the institutes which 
hear the name of YhjnaYalkya, states the text to he an abridgment by a different 
author. 

2 In the 78th chapter of the 2nd part. This is the J^urdna mentioned by me 
with doubt in a former essay (Asiatic Eesearches, vol. y. p. 53). [Sec voi. ii. 
p. 157 of the present edition.] I have since procured a copy of it. 

3 If this were not a fable, the re^ age of Yy^a might be hence ascertained; 
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1 do Bot niean to say, that forgeries are... not sometimes 
committed ; or .that", books are not counterfeited, whole or 
ill part. Sir .W. Jones, Mr. Blaqniere, and myself, have 
detected interpolations. Many greater forgeries ha¥e been 
attempted.: some have for a time succeeded, aiid been^iiiti-. 

■ mately discovered: in regard to others, detection lias im» 
mediately overtaken the fraudulent attempt. A conspicuous 
instance of systematic fabrication, ' by which Captain , Wilford 
was for a time deceived, has been brought to light, as has been 
folly stated by that gentleman.'. But though some attempts 
have been abortive, others may doubtless have succeeded. I 
am myself inclined to adopt an opinion supported by niam^ 
learned Hindus, who consider the celebrated Sri Bhdgcmda 
as the work of a grammarian, supposed to have lived about 
six hundred years ago. 

In this, as in several other instances, some of which I shall 
have likewise occasion to notice, the learned among the Hin- 
dus have resisted the impositions that have been attempted. 
Many others might be stated, where no imposition has been 
either practised or intended. In Europe, as well as in the 
East, works are often published anonymously, with fictitious 
introductions : and diverse compositions, the real author^ of 
which are not known, have, on insufficient grounds, been 
dignified with celebrated names. To such instances, which 
are frequent everywhere, the imputation of forgery does not 
attack, 

[105] In Europe, too, literary forgeries have been com- 
mitted, both in ancient and modern times. The poems 
ascribed to Orpheus are generally admitted not to have been 
composed by that poet, it indeed, he ever existed. Nani, or 
Annius, of Viterbo, is now universally considered as an 
impostor, notwithstanding the defence of his publication, and 

and, oonseqsiently, tlie period vrlien tlie Vedas were arranged in tlieir present 
form. Govindan^tha, the instructor of S'anhara, is stated to have been the pupil 
of Gandaphda*, and, according to the traditions generally received in the peninsula 
-of India, S'aakara lived little more than eight hundred years ago. 
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of liiniself, hj some among tlie learned of liis age. In onr 
own coiiiii^y, anti in recent times, literary frauds liave been not 
nnfrequeiit. But a native of India, who should retort the 
charge, and argue from a few instances, that the whole 
literature of Europe, %vliieli is held ancient, consists of modern 
forgeries, would be justly censured for liis pr(5sunaption. 

We must not then indiscriminately condemn the whole litera- 
ture of India. Even Father Hardouin, when he advanced a 
similar paradox respecting the works of ar cient writers, ex- 
cepted some compositions of Cicero, Virgil, Horace, and Pliny. 

It is necessary in this country, as everjwvhere else, to be 
guarded against literary impositions. But doubt and suspicion 
should not be carried to an extreme length. Some fibricated 
works, some interpolated passages, will be detected by tlie 
sagacity of critics in the progress of reseai’clnss into the learning 
of the East : but the greatest part of the books, received by 
the learned among the Hindus, will assuredly be found genuine. 
I do not doubt that the Vedas, of which ar: account has been 
here given, wall appear to be of this description. 

In pronouncing them to be genuine, I mean to say, that 
they are the same compositions, which, undsr the same title of 
Ve(R(, have been revered by Hindus for hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of years. I think it probable, that they were compiled 
by Dwaipayana, the person who is said to have collected them, 
and who is thence suriiamed Vydsa, [106] or the compiler. I 
can perceive no difficulty in admitting, 1}hat those passages 
which are now ascribed to human authors, (utlier as the RisMs, 
or as the reciters of the text, were attributed to the same 
persons, so long ago, as when the compilation was made; and 
probably, in most instances, those passages were really com- 
posed by the alleged authors. Ooncernijig such texts as are 
assigned to divine persons, according to Hindu mythology, it 
may be fairly concluded, that the true writers of them were not 
known when the compilation was made ; and, for this reason, 
they were assigned to fabulous personages. 
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, The dlfifereiit portions .'whicli constitute the Tv:Yfes must 
have been written 'at various times, ' The exact jjeriod when 
they were compiled, or that in which the greatest part was 
. composed, cannot be determined wdth accuracy and confidence 
from , any Tacts yet asce.rtamed. But the country may 5 since 
many rivers of India are mentioned in more than one text; 
and, in regard to the period, I incline to think, that the cere- 
monies called Yqfna^ and the prayers to be recited at those 
ceremonies,, are as old as the calendar, which purports to have 
been framed for such religious rites. 

To each Veda a treatise, under the title of Jpotiska^ is annexed, 
which explains the adjustment of the calendar, for the purpose 
of fixing the proper periods for the performance of religious 
duties. It is adapted to the comparison of solar and lunar 
time with the vulgar or civil year; and was evidently formed 
in the infancy of astronomical knowledge. From the rules 
delivered in the treatises which I have examined,^ it appears, 
that the cycle {Yiiga) there employed is a period of five years 
only. The month is lunar; but at the end, and in the middle, 
of the qum[107]quennial period, an intercalation is admitted, 
by doubling one month. Accordingly, tlie cycle comprises 
three common lunar years, and two, wdiicli contain tliii^een 
lunations each. The year is divided into six seasons ; and each 
month into half months. A complete lunation is measured by 
thirty lunar days; some one of which must of course, in 
alternate months, be sunk, to make the dates agree -with the 
nyctheinera. For this purpose, the sixty-second day appears 
to be deducted : ^ and thus the cycle of five 3 "ears consists of 
1860 lunar days, or 1830 nyctliemera; subject to a further 
correction, for the excess Of nearly four days above the true 

^ I hare several copies of one such treatise, besides a commentary on the Jyotishd 
of the Rigvedit, by an unknown author; which is accordingly assigned to a fabulous 
personage, S^eshan&,ga, 

® The Athenian year was regulated in a similar manner; but, according to 
Geminns, it was the sixty-third day which was deducted. Perhaps this Hindu 
calendar may assist in explaining’ the Grecian system of lunar months. 
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^ Wmrma-rricMhlr, apdm prastimh, UMpi-hnlm, mlag- 
gatau:, daUMne tau dparymtmydian-nmhlaig ayanena tuJ 
. The following is a literal translation of this remarkable 
passage, wliieh ocenrs in both the treatises examined by me. 

‘ When the snn and moon ascend the sky together, being 
ill the.,; constellation OYer wdiich the Foszos preside ; then does 
the/cycle begin, and the [season] Mdglia^ and the [month] 
and the bright [fortnight], and the northern path. 

‘ The snii and moon tarn towards the north at the. beginning 
ot Sramhthd; bnt the sun turns towards the south in .tlie 
middle of the constellation over' which the serpents preside ; 
and this [Ms turn towards the south, and towards the north], 
always [happens] in [the months of] Mdgha and Smvmia, 

[109] ‘ 111 the northern progress, an increase of day, and 
decrease of night, take place, amounting to a pmstha (or 32 
pdas) of water: in the southern, both are reversed (/.e. the 
days decrease and the nights increase), and [the difierence 
amounts], by the journey, to six ^ 

SramhtM h given, in all the dictionaries of the Sanskrit 
language, as another name of Dhanishtjid ; and is used for 
it ill more than one passage of the Vedas, This is the 
constellation which is sacred to the Vasus; as Askshd is^to 
the serpents. The deities presiding over the twenty-seven 
constellations are enumerated in three other verses of the 
JyoUsJia belonging to the Yajiis, and in several places of tlie 
Vedas, The Jijotisha of the Mieli differs in transposing twm of 
them ; but the commentator corrects this as a hiiilty reading. 

In several passages of the JyoUsha, these names of deities 
are used for the constellations over which they preside; 
especially one, which states** the situation of the moon, when 
the sun reaches the tropic, in years other than the first of the 
cycle. Everywhere these terms are explained, as indicat- 

i I cannot, as yet, reconcile the time here stated. Its explanation appears to 
depend on the construction of the clepsydra, which I do not weli understand ; as 
the rule for its construction is obscure, and involves some difficulties which remain 
yet unsolved. 
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ing tlie constellations wMcli that enumeration allots "tO; 

Texts, contained in the themselves^ confirm, the corre-^ 

spondence; and the connexion, of Ahvini and the 
indeed decisive. 

Hence it is clear, that Bhmuhthd and Asleshd are the 
constellations meant ; ' and that , when this' Hindu calendar 
was : regulated, the solstitial points - were- reckoned : to be at 
the beginning of the one, and in the middle of the other : and 
such was the situation of those cardinal points, in the [HO] 
fourteenth century before the Christian era. I formerly^ had 
occasion to show from another passage of the Fedas, that the 
correspondence of seasons with months, as there stated, and as 
also suggested in the passage now quoted from the Jyotishay 
agrees with such a situation of the cardinal points. 

I now proceed to fulfil the promise of indicating such parts 
of the fourth Veda as appear liable to suspicion. These are 
the remaining detached Upanishads^ which are not received 
into the best collections of fifty-two theological tracts, belonging 
to the Atharm-veda ; and even some of those which are there 
inserted, but which, so far as my inquiries have yet reached, 
do not appear to have been commented by ancient authors, nor 
to have been quoted in the old commentaries on the Vedanta. 
Two of these Vpanishads are particularly suspicious : one en- 
titled Rdyna-tapaniya^ consisting of two parts [Piirva and 
Uttara ) ; and another called Gopdla4dpanzya^ also comprising 
two parts^ of which one is named the Krishna Upanishad. 
The introduction to the first of these works contains a summary, 
which agrees in substance with the mythological history of the 
husband of Sita, and conqueror of Lanka. The other exalts 
the hero of Mathura. 

Although the Bdma4dpaniya be inserted in all the 
collections of Upanishads, which I have seen y and the Gopala- 

^ I think it needless to quote the original of tMs enumeration. 

^ Asiatic Eesearches, vol. Tii. p. 283 . [See note B. to Essay II. in tke present 
yoL on the Eeligions Ceremonies of tlie Hindus.] 
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tdiMmyci > : appear , in some, yet I am iDclined to doubt tlieir 
genuineness,. and to'suspect that' they have, been ^yritteii in 
times, .nioclern, ^wheia compared with the remainder of the 
Vedas. ' This suspicion is chiefly grounded on the opinion, 
that ,' the sects, ■which now -worship Eaiiia and Krishna as 
incarnations .of Yishnu, are comparatively new. I have not 
found, in any other part of the Vedas ^ the least trace of such 
a worship. The real doctrine of the whole Indian [111] 
..scripture,,. is the unity of the deity, in whom the universe is 
comprehended: and the seeming polytheism which it exhibits, 
offers the elements, and the stars, and planets, as gods. ' The 
three principal manifestations of the divinity, with other per- 
sonified attributes and energies, and most of the other gods of 
Hindu mythology, are indeed mentioned, or at least indicated, 
in the Vedas. But the worship of deified heroes is no part of 
that system; nor are the incarnations of deities suggested in 
any other portion of the text, which I have yet seen 5 though 
such are sometimes hinted at by the commentators. 

According to the notions, which I entertain of the real 
history of the Hindu religion, the worship of Kama, and of 
Krishna, by the Vaisknavas, and that of Maliadeva and 
Bhavani by the Sakas and Saidas, have been generally intro- 
duced, since the pei’secntion of the Bauddhas and Jainas. 
The institutions of the Vedas are anterior to Buddha, whose 
theology seems to have been borrowed from the system of 
Kapila, and whose most conspicuous practical doctrine is stated 
to have been the unlawfulness of killing animals, which in his 
opinion were too frequently slain for the purpose of eating their 
flesh, under the pretence of performing a sacrifice or Yajna. 
The overthrow of the se(f& of Buddha, in India, has not 
effected the full revival of the- religious system inculcated in 
the Vedas. Most of what is there taught, is now obsolete : 
and, in its stead, new orders of religious devotees have been 
instituted; and new forms of religious ceremonies have been 
^established. Eituals founded on the JPurdna^, and observances 
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borrowed from a worse' source, the Tanirm, have, ia' a great 
measiire/’^aiiticjiiatecl the institations ■ of the Vedm, In par- 
ticular, the sacrificing of animals before the idols of Kali,^ 
[112] has superseded the less sanguirary practice of the 
Yajna ; and the adoration of Eama of Krishna lias 
succeeded to that of the elements and planets. If this opinion 
be w^ell founded, it follows that the U^anishacU in question 
have probably been composed in later times, since the intro- 
duction of those sects, which hold Rama and Gopdla in 
■peculiar veneration. ■ 

On the same ground, every Upcinishad^ which strongly 
favours the doctrines of these sects, may be rejected, as liable 
to much suspicion. Such is the Atmkhodha TJpanuhad^ in 
which Krishna is noticed by the title of Madhusudana, son of 
Devaki : and such, also, is the SimdarUdj^anz^^ which inculcates 
the worship of Bevl. 

The remaining Upanishads do not, so fa|r as I have examined 
them, exhibit any internal evidence of a ^odern date. I state 
them as liable to doubt, merely because |T am not acquainted 
with any external evidence of their genuineness.'^ [113] But it 

^ In Bengal, and the contiguous proYinces, thousards of kids and buffalo calyes 
are 'sacrificed before tbe idol, at every celebrated temple; and opulent persons 
make a similar destruction of animals at tbeir private cbapels. Tbe sect wbicb lias 
adopted this system is prevalent in Bengal, and. in many other provinces of India : 
and tbe Sanguinary Chapter, translated from* tbe KdWcd Fur dm by Mr. Blaqnicre 
(Asiatic Eesearcbes, voL v. p. 371), is one among tbe authorities on wliieb it 
relies. But tbe practice is not approved, by other sec :s of Hindus. 

- I have "seen bnt one copy of it, in an imperfect (lollection of the Vpaniskads.. 
It is not inserted in other compilations, which neverth eless purport to be complete. 

® According to the only copy that I have seen,,ii; comprises fi.ve Vpaniskads^ 
and belongs to Atharvana ; but tbe style resembles that of tbe Tantras more 
than tbe Vedas, It is followed^ by a tract, marked as belonging to tbe same Veda^ 
and entitled Tripura Vpaniskad, or Traipuriya; but this differs from another 
bearing tbe similar title of THpuri Vpanishady and ;bund in a different collection 
of theological treatises. I equally discredit Both of them, although they art 
cited by writers on tbe Mantra-sdstra (or use of incantations) and although a 
commentary has been written on tbe Tripura by Bbs.tta Bbfiskara. 

^ Tbe same observation is applicable to several Vpaniskads, wbicb are not 
inserted in tbe best collections, but wbicb occur h others. For instance, tbe 
Shanday Kaulay Oopyckayidana, Tarsanay, and* VajraskehL I shall not stop to 
indicate a few questionable passages in some of these dubious tracts. 

I 
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is .'probable, :tliat ' further researches may ascertain tlie aecuracy 
.of most of them, as : extracts :from the Vedm;' their 
■.authenticity, as ■ works quoted .by known authors. In point of 
doctrine they appear to conform with the genuine Upamslmds. 

.... ; .The preceding description may serve to convey some iiotio,n 
of the Vedas, They are too voluminous for a complete trans- 
lation :of ..the '.whole; and what they contain would hardly 
reward the labour of the reader; much less that of the 
translator. The ancient dialect in which they are composed, 
and especially that of the three first Vedas, is extremely 
difficult and obscure : and", though curious, as the parent of a 
more polished and refined language (the classical Sanskrit), its 
difficulties must long continue to prevent such an examination 
of the whole VedaSy^s would be requisite for extracting all 
that is remarkable and important in those voluminous w^orks. 
But they well deserve to be occasionally consulted by the 
Oriental scholar 
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P. 8. Ou the Vedas. Other and later icomprehensiYe acconnts of the 
same general subject are : E. Roth, Zur Litteratur nnd Geschichte 
des "^Yeda, Stuttgart, 1846; A. Weber, Akademische Yoriesiingen 
liber Indische Literaturgcschichte, Berlin, 1852; W. 1). Whitney, 
in Journal of the American Oriental Society, vois. iii., ir., Hew 
Haven, 1853-4; Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, Hes Yedas, Paris, 1854; 
M. Muller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, London, 1859; 
etc., etc. 

P, 9, 1. 4. these celelratecl looh, Colebrooke’s collection of manu- 
scripts is now in the Library of the India Office, London, and is 
still, it is believed, the largest and most valuable ever made for 
the Yedic literature. A part, at least, of General Martinets Yedie. 
MSS, are in the same Library : the collection of Sir Robert Cham- 
bers forms a part of the Royal Library at Berlin. 

P. 9, 1. 14. Veda, The legend here referred to is now fully 
recognized as modem and valueless, and the name Yyasa as signify- 
ing nothing but the personification of the whole period and work 
of collecting and arranging the sacred writings, which are of very 
different age and origin. 

P, 9, £ 24. the Rich. For this citation, see Muller’s edition of the 
Eig-Yeda with commentary, vol. i., p. {J, 1. 6. The quotation is 
from the Aitareya-Brahmaiia, v. 32. 

P. 10, 1. 4. denomination. See Amarakosha, edition of Loiseleur 
Beslongchamps, I. i., 5, 4, and III? iii., 43. 

P. 10, 1, 9. a fifth Veda, The epic and Puranic literature is in* 
no such sense a Yeda as is the Atharvana, which, in the whole 
composition of its original text and accompanying literature, is 
analogous with the other three Yedas, hut is distinguished from 
them by inferior age, dignity, and sanctity. 

P. 10, 1. 16. M. and T, Upanishads, There can be hardly any doubt 
that Colebrooke quotes the two authorities here mentioned at second 
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hand, from Sayana’s introduction to Ms commentary on the Kg- 
VedaCsee Muller’s Eig-Yeda, toI. i, p. 5^ 11. 11-18), wherft we read : 


I 


etc. That this is so, is proved by 

the joint mention of the two IJpanishads, the close correspondence 

of the passages cited with their description by Colebroohey and 
the fact that the latter refers to the ‘^Tapaniya Upanishad ; 
whereas, if he had been making an independent quotation, he would 
doubtless have informed us to which of the various Upanishads 
hearing that appellation he intended to refer. It is, then, only by 
a slip of the pen that he has written ‘^Maiiduka’’ instead of 
^^Muiidaka.” The former Upanishad, in fact, contains no iiiention 
of the Atharva-Veda j the latter has the passage quoted by Sayapa, 
in the fifth paragraph of its first section, or tmmdaica (p. 266 of the 
edition in the Eibliotheca Indica), of which a complete translation 
is offered further on [pp. 84-5], By the Tapaniya-IJpanishad is 
meant the iNpsmha-Tapaniya, in which the words cited by Sayaiia 
are to be found at I. ii., 6. See Weberis Ind. Studien, vol, ix., p. 76. 

P. 10, note The passage which is here referred to is found 
at ii. 3 (pp. 76-7 of the edition in the Bibliotheca Indica); where, 
along with yajuh, rch, sdma, and ddm direction’; the commen« 
tator explaining it by hrdJmam)y are mentioned atharvdngirasakj 
^ songs of Atharvan and Angiras.’ This teim denotes material like that 
composing the Atharva-Yeda, being often applied to such material 
elsewhere, and even in the Atharvan itself (see A.Y., x., 7, 20) ; 
but none of the expressions used are necessarily to he understood as 
implying definite collections. Tkat such hymns as compose the 
greater portion of the Atharvan — and in part, also, the tenth book 
of the Big-Yeda — ^were in the keeping of Hindu tradition from a 
very early period, is sufficiently evident ; when they were collected 
and arranged, and what were the steps by which, gradually and 
partially, they attained the rank and consideration of a fourth Yeda, 
is less clear. ^ 

P. 11, note h For this passage of the Chhandogya Upanishad, see 
pages 473-5 of the edition in the Bibliotheca Indica. Shnkara’s 
explanations of the obscurer terms in the list are in part of more 
than doubtful correctness. 

P. 12, L 8. the other Vedas. The relations of the four funda- 
mental collections are, briefly stated, as follows. Tlje Big- Yeda is an 
assemblage of the ancient religious hymns, as such, arranged chiefly 
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according to tli,eir authors and , the divinities to whom they, are 
addressed; ffie Bama-Yed a is a liturgical collection of single verses 
and brief passages, almost all of them parts of hymns which are 
contained in the Eig-Yeda, employed in certain (Boma) ceremonies, 
and chanted by priests called ov elihandog as ; the Yajur- 

Yeda is also liturgical, made up of the ntterances of the adlivaryu 
priests in the performance of their sacrifices, in part metrical and 
mainly extracted from the hymns of the Eig-Yeda, in part prosaic; 
the Atliarva-Yeda is, like the Eig-Yeda, a collection of complete 
hymns, chiefiy of a later period, and of a . superstitions rather than 
a religious character. 

P. 12, notch Published, text and translation, in Weber’s In- 
disehe Btudien, voL L, Berlin, 1850. 

P. 13, L 5. On the charanm^ or schools of Yedie study, and 
their sdhMs, or received texts, see especially Miiller-s Ancient San- 
skrit Literature,, p. 187 sq. 

P. 13, note 1. 3. The Charanavyuha was published, text and 
translation, in Weber’s Ind. Btu.d., vol. iii., Berlin, 1855. 

P. 13, L 11. The existing and published text of the Big-Yeda 
is that of the school of S'akalya. The Bashkala text is known 
by notices of its extent (see Muller’s Ahc. Sansk. Lit., p. 220). 
Brahmanas and Sutras are in existence, belonging to the schools of 
Asvalayana and Sankhayana : it is doubtful whether they had a 
peculiar mantra-iQxt^ 

P. 13, 1. 24. the same with Yasha, This inference is an unneces- 
sary one, as is pointed out by Miiiler (Hist. Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 153, 
note). 

P. 14, L 23. Vajin, The names dark” or black” {hrshm) 
and “clear” or white ” (s«^X'7^), applied to the two principal 
divisions of the Tajur-Yeda, are supposed to refer to the com- 
mingling of mantra and hrdhnana in the former, and their distinct 
separation in the latter. Taittiriya and Yajasaneya are names of 
schools, of patronymic origin. 

P. 14, note 1. 1. Por this passage from the Brhad-aranyaka, 
see p. 1095 of the edition in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

P. 14, note ^*5 1. 2. Eather, by tha» commentator on the White 
Yajur-Yeda? See Weber’s ektion of the latter, p, % 1. 14; for 
the index, see p. Iv., note. 

P. 14, note ^ See the text of the Index in Weber’s Ind. Stud., 
vol. iii., p. 396. Kuiidina is pronounced the author of a comment 
{vrtti) on the Atreyi text ; the author of the Index itself is un- 
known. ^ 

P. 15, 1, 20. obsolete. The notices of Yajus schools in this para- 
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graph are mostly from the Charanaryuha ; see its test iaTeber’s Ind. 
Stud., vol. iii., pp. 256-71. The Kathaka, helonging^o the Chara 
yaniya division of the Charaka school, is still in existence : see 
"Weber’s Indisehe Literatm-geschiehte, p. 86 sq., and Miiiler’s Anc.^ 
Sansk. Lit., p.^ 225.^ The A'treya test is kno-^vn only by its Index 
ov anuliramani, referred to in the preceding paragraph. The 
extant Taittinya test, with Ifadhava’s commentary, is now pub- 
lishing at Calcutta, in the series of the Bibliotheca Indiea; and 
"Weber has printed the text alone, in Latin characters, in voh xi 

1871-2). TheKdnva'and 
Madhyandina texts of the "White Tajur-Yeda are both given in 
Weber’s edition of that work (BerUn, 1852). The MaitraTaiu' test 
has been recently found’ in India: see Hang, Brahma ‘mid die 
Brahmanen (Munich, 1871, 4to.), pp. 31-4. 

P. 16, 1. 16. of less note. The "i^shnu Purana is the princinal 
authority from which are derived these notices of the schools of ttie 
Snman and Atharvan. Por the considerably different teachings of 
the Charanavyuha, see "Weber’s Ind. Stud., vol. iii., pp. 272-9, and 
Mi^er s Anc. Sansk. Lit., pp. 373-5. Two sUghtly differing texts 
^ the Sama-’Veda are known, belonging to the Kauthuma and 
Eanayanfya schools; that of the latter is published, bv Stevenson 
(London, 1843; and translation, London, 1844), and" by Benfey 
(text, translation, notes, and glossary, Leipzig, 1848) ; an ad- 
ditional section, belonging to theHaigeya school (a branch of the 
Eanthuma) is given by Dr. S. Goldschmidt in the Monatsbericht of 
the Berlin Academy for April, 1868. The only known text of the 
Atharvan, of undetermmed school, is published by Both and "Whitney 
(text only, Berlin, ^1856). Of the school of Shunaka, apparent!? 
is the emsting Pratisakhya, or phonetic grammar, of this Yeda" 

It 

P. 16, last line. By an exception from the usual rule, as already 
noticed, mantra mi brdhmam are mingled together in both the 
banbxta and Brahmazia of the Black Yajns. 

Prasthanabheda, in "Weber’s Ind. Stud., 

vOl. l.j pp. Of r ’ 

P. 17, 1. 12. the Rigveia. The existing text of this Teda with 
the commentary of Sayana, has been published, under Miiller’sTd? 
torship (stt volumes, quarto, London, 1849-73). Dr. Aufrecht has 
also published, in the Indisehe Studien (vols. vi., vii., Berlin 
1861 3), a Romanized edition of the text alone. The first two 

Site edTdT*7’ Bibliotheca Indiea 

(Calcutta, 1849), edited by Dr.^ Boer. MiiUer put forth the first 
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manditlitf in smiltM and text ' (Leipzig^ 18o6'~^^ dto.), and 
Rosen tlie ^st ashtaka'^ in muMid nnd. romaiiLzed paia^ with Latin 
translation (London, 1 838, 4to. : the text nnaccented) ; an entire text, 
in both forms, is this year (1873) -issued .by lliiller in .London., 
There is a complete translation, ■ of little Yalne, into Ereneh,: hj 
Langlois (4 vols., Paris, 1848-51, republished by Foucaux, 1872); 
another by 'Wilson, in English (3 vois., containing four mhtahm^ 
London, 1850-57 ; the fourth volume, edited chiefly by - Prof. 
Cowell, appeared in 1866, and the work is to be completed from 
the translators manuscript), which is much more to he trusted, 
although too dependent on the commentary. Benfey, in the 
Orient und Occident (Gottingen, 1860-65), began a German ver- 
sion, in the metres of the original. Of a translation by Muller, 
one volume has appeared (London, 1869). Publications of the 
text and translations of single hymns or detached passages are too 
numerous to be referred to here; for such, see especially Muir’s 
Original Sanskrit Texts (five volumes, London). 

P. 17, last line. Of these two discordant modes of division, that 
into mandalas is the original one, founded mainly on the author- 
ship and subject of the hymns; the other is wholly arbitrary 
and external, separating the text into eighths, these into sixty- 
fourths, and these again into mrgas of, as nearly as possible, five 
stanzas each. The mrgm have nothing to do with the mandala and 
siihta division, but so far respect it that a mrga is never allowed 
to include verses of two different hymns. Tlie number of miuvdlcm 
in the extant and published text is 85, of hymns 1017, not includ- 
ing the Yaiakhilya, an appendix to the eighih mandala^ which has 
eleven more hymns. The complete number of stanzas, or rclim, is 
10,448; or, with the Yaiakhilya, 10,528. Ifoi the Hindu reckon- 
ings, which differ slightly from this and irom one another, see 
Muller’s Anc, Sansk. Lit., p. 219 sq. 

P. 18, L'‘6. classed together. This is true throughout of the order 
of the first seven mandalas; the other three are of much more ob- 
scure construction. The ninth is composed only of Soma hymns ; 
the tenth contains much material of later origin, and of the same 
superstitious and imprecatory character which belongs to the Athar- 
van. The Sama-Yeda is taken chiefly from the hymns of the eighth 
and ninth mandalas^ especially the latter. 

P. 18, last line, in a simple manner. The object of the different 
modes here mentioned of speaking and writing the Yedic texts appears 
to have been less superstitious than grammatical and critical, intended 
for the better undes’standing and more exact preservation of the text. 
For a fuller 'description of them, see Roth, Ljit. u. Gesch. d. Weda, p. 
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82 . sq. .Golebrooke’s opinion, tliat tbey are restricted to certain, TedaSj^ 
and to certain texts of those Yedas, seemS’ founded npcgi, an obscure 
passage in the Charanavyuha (see Ind. Stud.' xoL iii. p. 266 ), and 
is erroneous : they are, or may be, applied to any idhkd of any of 
the Yedas. Manuscripts, however, of any excepting sanJdtd and 
pador are very rare. 

P. 19, 1. 14. adoratmi. The so-called root mantr is simply a de- 
nominative of the noun mantra itself, which comes from the root 
man^ and has not by etymology, or by its earlier use, any super- 
stitious meaning. 

P. 19, 1. 16. The passage from the Eigveda index is cited in 
full further on (p. 23). 

P. 19, 1. 22. See Wisher’s Yajur-Yeda, vol. i. p. Iv. note: 

P. 19, 1. 29. This dd7iastuti, ^‘praise of liberality,” is in most 
cases the subject, reckoned as devatd, of a certain number of verses 
in a longer hymn. There are but three hymns (i. 125, YaL. 7, 8), 
which are entirely devoted to the theme. 

P. 20, note 1. 2. Por the passage from the Yecladipa, see 
Weber’s Y'ajur-Yeda, vol. i. p. 11. 5, 9. 

P. 20, note 1. 5. Ptespecting the index to the Eig-veda, see 
Muller’s Ane. Sansk. Lit. p. 215 sq. 

P. 21, 1. 6. above mentioned. The Anukramani is excerpted in 
full in both Muller’s and Anfrecht’s editions of the Eig-Yeda. 

P. 21, 1. 17. Kakshivat’s hymn is Eig-Yeda, mand. i., hymn 125. 

P. 21, 1. .26, The passage from which this queer story of A'sanga 
is fabricated is Eig-Yeda, viii. 1, 30-34. 

P. 21, last line. The verses are Eig-Yeda, viii. 2, 41 ; 3, 24; 4, 
19; 5, 37; 6, 46. In the last passage, Colehrooke follows the 
commentator in translating pa/rm by son of Parasu,” a wholly 
improbable interpretation. 

P. 22, 1. 4. Trasadasyu is called in the text (Eig-Yeda, viii. 19, 
36) simply the son of Purukutsa or Paurukutsi. 

P. 22, IL 6, 7. As to Ch^tra and Yarn, see Eig-Yeda, viii. 21, 
17-18; 24, 28. 

Many of these, and other similar passages, are. translated by Dr. 
Muir in the Journ. Eoy. As. Soc.,. etc., voL ii.. (new series, 1866), 
pp. 272 sq. 

P. 22, 1. 10. Sindhudvipa’s hymn is Eig-Yeda, x. 9. 

P. 22, 1. 12. For a complete discussion^ of these hymns 
(Eig-Yeda, x. 57-60) and of the legend put forward by the 
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comoicntators to explain them, as well as- for a double . version, 
one made accortling to the eommeiitators, the other according to the 
true intent'^bf the hymns, see Professor Muller, The Hymns of 
the Gaiipdyanas and the Legend of Sing Asamati,’' in voL ii. 
(new strK?s, 1SG6;, of the Journ, Roy. As. Soc. of G. B. and I. 
(pp. 426 sq.). 

P. 22, 1. 20. The Nabhanedishtha hymn is Hig-Yeda, x. 61 ; 
for the legend, see Dr. Haag’s edition of the Aitareya Brahmana, 
text, pp. 121-2, and translation, pp. 341-2. The legend is 
translated in full by Muller, in his Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 423 sq. ; 
it is also translated and discussed by Roth, in Zeitsch. d. Leutseh. 
Morg. Ges. voL vi. (1852), pp. 243 sq. 

P. 22, 1, 27. Mandhatri’s hymn is Rig-Yeda, x. 134. The three 
other royal authors” are said by the tradition to have composed, 
not each a hymn, but each a verse of a hymn of three verses, 
Rig-Yeda, x. 179. 

P. 23, note Miiller (Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 152 sq.) holds a 
somewhat different view of the nomenclature of the divisions of 
the Nirukta, regarding the first three chapters of the ‘^glossary” 
as the 7iig}iantti, the fourth as the naigama, the fifth as the daimtat 
while the remaining fourteen (uf which the two last are a pari- 
suhta, or later appendix) are a commentary on these. The work is 
published with notes, by Roth (Gottingen, 1852). 

P. 24, L 18. While it is beyond doubt that Colebrooke faith- 
fully presents here the interpretation of the Hindu commentator 
whom he follows, his punctuation and his version seem, nevertheless, 
to do violence to the true meaning and connexion of the passage. 
The word vd (after eJmwa) means ‘‘or,” and cannot be translated 
by “but”; its introduction marks the principal division of the 
paragraph, separating it into two alternative arguments, both lead- 
ing to the same conclusion, expressed in the one case by amjds 
tacPvM'ktagahy in the other by tad-mhhutayo hiyd devatdh. The 
introduction of a sentence laudatory of the om is wholly wanting in 
pertinence, and destroys the concinnity of the first argument. The 
assertion that the nominative mjdlirtayah is used for the genitive is 
such a one as the scholiasts only too often make, for the purpose of 
supporting their forced and false constructions; the substitution 
would be a solecism, and is unsupported by the usage of any part 
of the Yeda. Nor does it seem possible, in the connexion in which 
they stand, to separate ity and evam from one another after siirya. 

The author of the Index, seeking to establish the virtually 
monotheistic doctrine of the Yeda, conducts us to his desired con- 
clusion by two alternative paths. In the first place, he admits three 
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representatiTe deities, for the three divisions of the universe Tearth 
atmosphere, and sky), identifying their names with the v,/dh-tk or 
myrtle names of tliose divisions; he then pronounces ?raiapati to 
he their sum and essence; as, by a familiar dogma (see, for example 
the Pranava and Nrsihha IJpanishads, in Weber’s Ind. Sted’ 

of the vmhrtis 

and of the regions they represent— its « indicating Miir or earth 
its w, bhmah or atmosphere, its m, svar or sky. That is to sav 
in owthe vyahrt%s are embraced and unified, so are the deities of 
the three regions in Prajapati. In the second place, he makes the 
Sun the gloat soul of the universe, in which all other deities are 
involved; founding himself, this time, simply on extracts from 
, lioly writ. 

TranslatGj therefore, as follows : 

“Three deities only, having as their spheres respectively earth 
atmosphere, and sky, and known by the names Agni [‘fire’], Yayu 
[ wind ], mfrSurya [‘ sun ’], being the vydlirtu, are proclaimed Is 
separate; of them all, taken together, Prajapati is the oir, ha4' 
the^ nature of all the deities, or of the Supreme Beiu-, of the 
or of the gods, of the Over-Soul : the others, bavin, one 

and another sphere, are parts of this; for from a difference of ac4n 

they come to have different appellations and praises. Or there fr 
only one Jity, the Great Soul ; it is called by the name Surv^ (‘ sun > 
for he is the soul of all beings. So it is said by the sage“ ‘ the Sun 
IS the soul of the moving and of the stationary ’ [Eig-Teda i. 1 15 11 
The other deities are parts of him. So also 'this is said bv the sa.e • 
they cal fr In&a, Mitra, Yaruna, Agni ’ [Eig-Yeda, i. {54, 461’’ ’ 

monotheistic, but a worship of the personified powers of xYaturf 
ami a purer and more primitive nature-religion than antinuity el L 
where offers us. In a few of the hymns, however, evidenflv of a 
later date is to be seen the commencement of theosophie specula' 
tion classifying, Identifying, and abstracting, and catching ./imi 
of the unity of the creation and of its author. The earliest Himln 
reli^on’ like the latest, is polytheistic; but the first beginnin.s of 
Hindu philosophy point toward the recognition of one 
recognition fully made in its liter stages. For the Yedic mvthnln ^ 
and religion, see especially a series of articles by Dr. Wuir in tS 
first volumes (new senes, 1864 sq.) of the Journ -R^t- a’ q ^ 

and the fifth volume of his Original Sanskrit Text, a^d' other 
autliorities th6re quoted or roferrod to. ^ 

V 11’ preceding note on the text. 

. 24, note . There is-no occasion for nndersttlnding rsh' in any 
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other than in its natural and nsnal sense of “ sage’* here, any more 
than in the passage just preceding. 

P, 25, nc.^e ^ 1. 2. Of the planets, the sun and moon only are 
person itled. The lesser planets are not noticed and mentioned in 
India until quite a late period. See "Weber’s Ind. Stud. ii. 238, 
and his Jyotisham (in Transactions of the Berlin Academy for 
1862), p. 10, note 2. 

P. 25, L 17. The hymns here referred to are the last of the 
fifteenth chapter and the first of the sixteenth, or hymns 105 and 
106, of the first rtia7idah. The former of them is ascribed to Trita 
or Kutsa, the latter to Hutsa only. As regards this and other legends, 
already or in the sequel referred to, as explaining the origin of the 
hymns, it must he noticed that they do not go back to the time of 
the hymns themselves, hut are the figments, for the most part 
artificial and arbitrary, of a much later time'; they are often of 
a character palpably incongruous and absurd. 

P. 26, n. 4, 8. The hymns referred to are Eig-Veda, i. 165 and 
191 ; the latter is the last hymn in the mandah, and one of a 
thoroughly Atharvan character. 

P. 26, 1. 14. Yasistha’s prayer is Eig-Yeda, vii. 50. 

P. 26, 1. 18. The gdijatri hymn is Eig-Yeda, iii. 62; the re- 
petitions of the gdyatri are at Sama-Yeda, ii. 812 (or II, vi. 3, 10, 
1); W'hite Yajur-Yeda, iii. 35; Black Yajur-Yeda, I. v. 6, 4, lY. 
i. 11, 1. The verse is not found in the Atharva-Yeda. 

P. 27, 1. 5. No good and sufficient explanation of the peculiar 
sanctity attaching to this verse has ever been given; it is not 
made remarkable, either by thought or diction, among many other 
Yedic verses of similar tenor. Its meaning is a matter of some 
question, depending on the interpretation given to the verb in the 
second pada, dhhmM, whether may we receive, gain, win,*’ or 

let us meditate.” If the latter he correct, the correspondence of 
root and meaning between this verb and the following noim, dUgah^ 
in the third pada, cannot be accidental, and should he regarded in 
translating: we must read “and may he inspire (quicken) our 
meditations (adoring or prayerful thoughts).” A more literal 
rendering than Colehrooke’s of the whole passage, in the metre of 
the original, would run as follows : 

7. “This excellent new praise of thee, oh Pushan, splendid, 
heavenly one 1 by us is chanted to thy name. 

8. Bo thou enjoy this song of mine; welcome my strength- 
imploring prayer, as bridegroom welcometh a spouse. 

9. W'ho on each creature looks abroad, whose vision comprehends 
them ail, that Pushan our protector be ! 
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10. Of Savitar, tlie heavenly, that longed-for glory may we win ' 

and. may ilimself inspire our prayers ! 

11. The ©-ace of heavenly Savitar, through oui- devSSon seekin«' 

strength, ot him, the generous, we implore. ^ 

12. To heavenly Savitar, the wise, with well-appointed offerino's 

pay revei^nce, by devotion, urged.’’ ^ 

P. 27, note s 1- 2. Sayana gives no less than four different 
explanations of the ffd^afri, and leaves his readers free choice as 

to wbicb they will accept. 

1 « ■ Rig-Teda, vii. 54, 55. The 

latter of them is translated by Anfrecht, in Weber’s Indisohe 
Studien, vol. IV., p. 387 sq.; rejecting as unfounded figments the 
legen^ of the commentators, he regards it as an incantation used 
by a lover visitmg his beloved by stealth at night. Compare also 
Both in Journ. _ Am. Oriental Society, vol. iii., pp. S 36 _ 7 . of 

the other hymn is agam added a more exact version in the metre 
of tne original : 

1 . “lordof the dweUing! bid us welcome hither ! freedom from 
harm grant us, and happy entrance; as we approach with prayed 
accept It of us ; propitious bo to bipeds and to quadrupeds. ’ 

■ everbeourfurth’rer; increase our wealth 

ankme mid horses, Soma! Pree from decay make us, withL X 
friendship ; accept us as a father doth hk children; 

3. Lord of the dweUing! with a mighty foUowino- a kindle • 
prosperous, may we be united. Protect our wealth, in -^ 111 ^“^ 
enjoying ; and with your benefits protect us ever i 

" I"”'"-"™. “ a- S»»al reft™ .f a. 

P «’ I' s?' n" S!*’’" *" 59, 12. 

1. i. 61, ihe three ram-bringing hymns are "Rio- *• 

Ml, 102, 103. The thW i, i. U,’, 

in which the chanting of the Brahmans at their sacrifiX- r 
pared to the croaking of froo-s in a mi.r-h j<- • • 

Muner, in hi. Anc. S.n,t £it (p 494 ^’, 5 “ »nsl,t«i hy 

Hang'. £r*nmnn 4 die Bt«hni.n.n,pp n’’l2 40 f’° “‘’“““l' 

r. 2S, 1 . 5 These tao Iw StesLi ’t. »;»„ 

Je£ h^ /‘s" 
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wlio tries to persuade Yama to form a : nuioii 'witlilier, whicli lie, 
for moral reasons, steadiastly rejects. The two, according to Both 
(Journ. Am: Or. Soe. voL iii. p. 334 sq.), are the mythologic first 
pair of Immaii heiiigs, progenitors of the Human race : so that the 
scruples of the iiyinn are rather overstrained and out of place. 
YiiHer (Lectures on the Science of Language, second series, 11th 
lecture) gives a different explanation of the myths concerning Yama. 
See also Aluir, in Journ. Boy. As. Soc. etc., voL i. (new series), 
pp. 287 sip, (and Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. v.), where a version 
of the hymn here referred to is given. 

P. 28, note See p. 1095 of the edition of the Brhad-aranyaka 
in the Bibliotheca Indica, 

P. 29, I. 20. Below is a closer version of this curious hymn 
(Eig-Yetla, x* 125), in the original metre, which — as is the case 
with air the hymns here translated, excepting the first — is 
trisJitulh {^dda, or quarter- verse, of eleven syllables), with oc- 
casional intermixture of {pdda of twelve syllables). It is 

obviously meant as a kind of riddle; and that the Hindu dias- 
keuasts have rightly interpreted it, in conceiving it to be uttered 
by Vdclif speech,’^ is excessively doubtful. Hot a single trait in 
the self-description points distinctly to such a solution. Some parts 
of the hymn must remain of doubtful meaning, until a more ac- 
ceptable general explanation is found for it. It occurs also in the 
Atharva-Teda (A. Y. iv. 30), with different readings, which in one 
or two cases seem more original and genuine. 

1. I wander with the Yasus and the Budras, I with the Adityas 
and Yisvadevas; Mitra and Yaruna I bear, together; Indra and 
Agni I, and both the Asvins. 2. I bear the swelling and fermenting 
Soma, I bear up Twashtar also, Pushan, Bhaga too; abundance I 
bestow upon the offerers, the zealous sacrifi.cers, who the soma press. 
3. I am the queen, the gatherer of riches, the knowing, first of 
those who, own the offering; me have the gods thus variously 
divided, the stay of many, entering into many. 4. Byrne enjoyeth 
food he who discerneth, he who hath breath, he who what’s spoken 
heareth. Those who are ignorant do dwell upon me. Hear, heard- 
of one I I speak what thou shouldst credit. 5. I, even I myself, 
this thing do utter, pleasing to gods, and pleasing, too, to mortals. 
YYhomso I love, him I make formidable; him I make priest, him 
seer, him rich in wisdom. 6. ’Tis I who stretch the bow, fell Budra’s 
weapon, to slay religion-haters with his arrow ; ’tis I, again, who 
make for men the conflict; I into both 4he earth and heaven have 
entered. 7. I in his head do bring to birth the father ; my origin is in 
the sea, the waters : from thence I sally forth upon all beings ; and 
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TOtt my bulkj touch to yonder heuTen. 8. I, even as the wind 
am onward blowing, reaching and taking hold upon all bein-s’ 
beyond the_ earth, and e’en beyond the heaven— of sfeh extent 

became I With my greatness.” 

P.^29, 1. 21. The hymn to night is Sig-Teda, x. 121- it k 
translated in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. iv. p. 423 so Those re 
dative to the creation are Rig-Veda, x. 129, 130. Aghamarshana’s" 

(p. 140 of the former edition). 

The remaAahle hymn translated on p. 30 has been repeatedly 
translated and explained; see Muir’s Sanskrit Texts vol. iv n 3 
sq., and vol v. p 356 sq., and his article on Tama in Joum. Eoy 
As Soc. vol. i._(i865), p. 345; also Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. p 
559 sq where 13 to be fonnd a somewhat exaggerated estimate of 
its philosophic depth and significance. 

Of the mystic hymn translated on p. 31, the following literal 
version Will give a clearer idea. ^ 

1. pVhat off ’ring was set up with warp-threads everywhere 
stretched by the labours of a hundred gods and one-that do the 
Pathers weave upon who hither came; < Weave forth ! weave off ^ 
say they, and sit about it, stretched. 2. The Male stretches it 
^ins It out; the Male One upon the firmament hath here out- 
stretched It: these holding-pegs have set themselves upon the seat- 
the samans they have made the shuttles for the woof 3 1 

w. the rule? the order? what the model? whaTt IhaS 
what was the inelosure? what was the hymn? the chant “L 
recitation? when it.^the god, by all the gods was offerecL 4.' The 
became Agni s companion; with usAmM was Savitar united - 

v^e 5«ner ^ 

became here daily share of ludra ; ja.aH into al? tlTS’d^Sr' 
therewith have mortal sages been conformed. 6. Therewitrcon ’ 
formed themselves the mortal sages, onr fathers wtieT,’ ” T 
that .n.ie.i oe’.ing. WiA TS.mLT, TS 

them, m ancient times that offering who offered 7 W'd ^ ^ ^ 

pta* aad My eh.nta aaoompa.red, .itt S,, 
save, of he.,e.ly bi.lh, .te.dii... tie .f 
as oharioteers the leina, those rites lave takeu.” re^ardiag, 

Ihe meaning of certain words and T)lira'?e?« * 
tion, but the general idea of the hymn is clearly vee 
subject IS the primeval antitypic sacrifice, the modd^'of it 1 
human sacrifices, offered by the gods, with assignment of thf 
sacred metres to separate divinities. And 
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saerifiee, with its nexus of ceremonies,, its contexture of acts and 
rules and^songs, is, hy a figure of Sequent oecurrence in the Yedic 
hymns and !irdkmsmi% compared to the setting up of a warp, and 
the weaving of" a w-eh from it. 

Br. Ifiiir also gives a version of the hymn in his Sanskrit Texts, 
Tol, iii. p. 277 sq. 

P. 31, 1. 29> The hymn from the "Wliite Yajus is the well- 
known ^u^r^es/icf-liymn, Eig-Teda, x. 90; Yaj.-Sanhita, xxxi. 1-16;. 
Atliarva-Yecla, xix. 6. It is found translated below (at p. 167 of 
the former edition), also in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, y. 367 sq., and 
in YYher’s Indische Btudien, ix. 1 sq. 

P. 32, 1. 15. The Aitareya Brahmana is published, with trans- 
lation and notes, by Dr. Martin Haug, '’under the patronage of the 
OoTeriiment at Bombay (Bombay, 1863, 2 yoIs. 12mo.). It is 
wholly in prose, 

P. 33, 1. 17. Por this statement of discordant opinions, see Br. 
Hang’s edition, yoL i. p. 197; voL ii. p. 506. There is a rery 
thorough discordance between Colebrooke’s interpretation of the 
passage and that of Haug; hut the advantage in point of accuracy 
is on the side of the former. 

P. S3, L 19. Eor Janamejaya’s declaration, etc., see Haug’s 
edition, yoI. i. p. 201 ; yoI. ii. p. 514. 

P. 35, 11. 20, 29. The two long passages here translated are to 
be found in Hang’s edition at yoL L p. 203; vol. ii. p. 517: and 
Yol. i. p. 208 ; yoL ii, p. 523. 

P, 37, note end. Br. Hang’s text and translation read DusA- 
yantu. This and Bushmnta, however, are regarded as later forms 
of Duhslianta or Biishshcmta^ which is to be presumed to be the true 
reading of the Brahmana text. Compare Weber, in Ind. Stud. 
Yol. ix. p. 345. 

P. 38, L.16. A part of these verses about Bharata are alpo 
found in the Shtapatha-Brabmana (at XIII. y. 4, 11-14, p. 995 of 
Weber’s edition: see Ind. Stud. vol. i. p. 199), 

P. 38, 1. 19. Bead Durmukha the Panchala” in both places; 
and also being no king,” with Br. Hang; the Sanskrit text would 
be the same in both cases, with the exception of the accent. 

P. 38, note h There seems to be no good reason for questioning 
the name Mashndra. 

P. 39, 1. 32. See Br. Hang’s edition, voh I p. 213 sq.; vol. ii. 
p. 533 sq. There are many differences, of greater or less con- 
sequence, between the version of Br. Haug and that of Colebrooke, 
hut it was not Wiprth while to point them out or discuss them in 
detail. 
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, I. 17./ :lit' Br, .viL 34:' see Br. Haug^s editioBj ¥oL i. 

,^p. 192;, voL ii. p. 493. , 

P. 41, I. .26. Eespeeting tEe Aitareja Aranfaka, .see Miller’s 
Anc. .Saiisk.,..Lit. p. 335 sq., "Weber’s Ind. Lit. p. 47 %q. 

P. 42, L 5. The fourth, 'fifth, .and sixth lecta,res of the, Arap- 
yaka are published' as .the .Aitareya Bpanishadia the collection of 
the Bibliotheca Indica, by Br. Boer (Calcutta, 1850), as is also their 
translation (Calcutta, 1853), 

P, 42, notes, 1. 11. In the introduction 'to the 8th hymn of the 
1st mandah^ voL i. pp. 111-12 of Muller’s edition. 

P. 42, note h 1. 4. S'ankara’s commentary on, .the Amnyaka, 

. with Ananda-Biri’s' 'gloss iipon it, is giren, along with the text of 
the Upanishad, in Br. Eoer’^ edition. 

.P. 46, 1., 14. Yamadeya’s. verse is Big-Yeda, iv. 27, 1. 

, P. 48, 11. 1, 18. The Bpanishad here spoken of' forin.s the third 
hook ■ of the Kaushitaki-Aranyaka, . which,- as well, as the Ivaixshi- 
taki-Brahmana (also c.alled S'ankhayana-Brahmana), is found' in 
manuscript in the Berlin Library, forming .part of the Gliambers 
collection. -See Weber, And. Lit. pp. '43 -sq., 49 sq., Ind. Stud. 
toL ii. p. 288 sq.;, and Miiller, Ane. 'Sansk. Lit. „.pp. 337. sq., :3,46 
,sq. . The KausMtaki- Bpanishad is published, text, commeiitary, 
and tranBlation, by - Prof. ^ Cowell, .in the series .of the B'ibliotheca 
Indica (Calcutta, 1863). 

P. 48, 1. 14. As to this paraphrase of XJpanishads, see Weber, 
Ind. Lit. p. 94, note 1, and Ind. Stud. vol. i. p. 471. 

P. 48, 1. 30. For notice of the published edition of the Wliite 
Yajurveda, see the note on p. 15, 1. 20, 

P. 49, L 9. In the Madhyandina text of the Y^hite Tajus, ac- 
cording to Weber (Ind. Lit. p. 102), are 303 anmdlcas^ and 1975 
JcandHcds, 

P. 49, note k Mahidhara’s commentaiy, the Tedadipa^ is pub- 
lished along with the text in Weber’s edition of this Yeda* 

P. 49, note The root ‘ijaJ means, rather, to offer or sacrifice.” 
Yqjus means specifically ritual utterance,” verse or phrase 
intended to be spoken by the adhvmju-^riQ^i in the regular perfor- 
mance of the sacrifice.” « 

P. 60, 1. 21. As to the contents of the Y^hite Yajus, compare 
Weber, Ind. Lit. p. 102 sq. For details as to authorship, see 
Weber’s edition, appendix, pp. li,-liv. 

P. 61, 1. 10. For the passage here translated, see Weber’s edi- 
tion, p. 859 sq. 

P. 51, note k The text cites, ^rather, -the first wqrds of three pass- 
ages already given, which are here to be inserted, one after the other. 
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P. 52, 1. 31. This “ prajer to Sre” is found on p. 798 of "Weber’s 

edition. ■ 

P. 53, note The sacrifice is declared identical with the year 
in 3-5 of Ir, 6 of the prapdthaha in the second Mnda 
,{p. , 146 of .Weher^s edition)' of the Brahmana.- 

P. f53j L 23. The fsa IJpanishad, in the Kanva recension, is 
published and translated by Dr. Eoer, in the series of the Biblio- 
theca Incliea (Calcutta, 1850, 1853). The text was edited by 
Poley also (Bonn, 1844). Dr. Bberis text is accompanied by Shn- 
kara’s comment, and iLnanda-GiiPs gloss upon it. Por Jones’s 
translation, see his ‘Works, vol. vL p. 423 sq. 

P. 53, last line. The Madhyandina text of the Shtapatha-Brah- 
mana, with accompanying brief extracts from commentaries, fills 
the second Tolume of Weber’ s edition of the White Taj nr- Yeda " 
(Berlin, 1855. 4to.). 

P. 54, 1. 15. These are the numbers belonging to the Madhyan- 
dina version (hut Weber states the Irdlmmas as 438) r for those 
belonging to the Kanva recension, which is also extant, see 
Weber’s Ind. Lit. p. 113. 

P. 55, 1. 2. Por more special details respecting the contents of 
this Brahman a, and its relation to the Sanhita, see Weber’s Ind. 
Lit. p. 113' sq. 

P. 56, 1. 2. On human sacrifices in the ancient Hindu religion, 
see Wilson in the Journ. Boy. As, Soc. vol. xiii. (1852), p. 96 sq., 
Miiller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 419 sq., and especially Weber, in 
the Zeitsch. d. Deutsch. Morg. Gesellschaft, vol. xviii. (1864), p. 
262 sq. 

P. 56, 1. 6. See Taittiriya- Sanhita, YII. v. 25, 1. The descrip- 
tion of the horse is found at the opening passage of the Brhad- 
Araiiyaka Upanishad, according to the usual or Banva version. It 
and the next following hrdlmana are wanting in the Madhyandina 
version, which is the one published by Weber complete. 

P. 56, 1. 26. The Brhad-Aranyaka is piiblished in full, with 
S'ankara’s commentary, and Ananda-Giri’s gloss upon the latter, in 
the series of the Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta, 1849), by Dr. Boer,* 
also a translation (Calcutta, 1856),^ by the same scholar. It was 
earlier printed by Poley (Bonn, 1844). 

P. 57, 1, 10. The passage here quoted is at the beginning of the 
second Irdhmam : p. 26 sq., in the edition in the Bibl. Indica ; p. 12 
of the translation. The true reconciliation of the discordance of 
doctrine referred to is to he sought in the entire independence and 
freedom of the two authorities, and the unsystematic character of 
ancient Hindu speculation on such matters.. 
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' P. 57, 1. 23. For this aecotint of the creation of beings, see: p. 125 
sq. of the edition in the Bibl. Indica; p. 62 sq. of the translation. 

P. 58, 1. :2S. ' See Wilson’s Tishnn-Purana, p. 51, rf/5 (or, in 
Br. Hall’s edition, vol. i., p. 10.4, n. 2). 

P., 5.9,,L 10. As to Gargya, see the B-rhad-Aranyaha Upanishad, 
ch. XL, hr. 1--3; p. 334 sq. of the edition in the BibL Indica; 

' p. 169' sq., .translation. 

P. 60, 1. 3. This conversation is found at eh. II., hr, 4 : p. 444 
sq. of the edition in the Bibi. Indica ; p. 177 sq. of the translation. 
Muller also gives a version of the passage (Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 22 
sq.). As is noticed below, the conversation is repeated, with little 
variation, in another part of the IJpanishad (ch. IT., hr. 5 : pp. 920 
and 242). ^ 

P. 61, 1. 2. For the passage translated here, see II. iv. 10, or 
IT. V. 11 : pp. 455 sq. and 926 of the edition in the Bibl. Indica ; 
pp. 179 and 244 of the translation. 

P. 61, 1. 9. The story of TJrvasi is found at Siitapatha-Brah- 
mana, III. iv. 1. 22; XI. v. 1, 1 sq. ; pp. 259 and 855 of Weber’s 
edition. 

P, 61, 1. 27. Brhad-Aranyaka IJpanishad, ch. II., br. 5 : p. 477 
sq. of the edition in the Bibl. Indica ; p. 181 sq. of the translation. 
This section is called the madhi-lrdlmiamm^ or honey-section,’’ 
and can hardly be claimed to have anything really to do with the 
unity of the soul. 

P. 62, 1. 2; The Madhyandina lists are found at Satapatha- 
Erahmana, XIT. v. 5, 20-22, and vii. 3, 26-8 (pp. 1066-7 and 
1093-4 of Weher’s edition). 

P. 62, note \ 1. 6. See pp. xi.-xii. of Haughton’s edition. It 
is hardly necessary now to say that such an attempt as this of 
Jones’s is vain. For comparative lists of teachers, from different 
sources, see Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 435-45. 

P. 62, 1. 12. For Janaka’s sacrifice, see p. 507 sq. of the edition, 
and p, 188 sq. of the translation. 

P. 63, 1. 7. Bather, S'akalya the wiseacre {vulagdha)^^ 

P. 64, 1. 24. For the Madhyandina list, see Shtapatha-Brahmana, 
XIY. ix. 4. 30—33 (pp. 1108— 9^ of Weber’s edition). 

P. 65, 1. 4. For the mention of Tura, see p. 35, bottom. 

P. 65, 1. 19. Nothing whatever of value, either for history or 
chronology , is to he derived from these legendary contemporaneities. 

P. 65, 1. 20. For the editions of the Black Yajnr-Yeda, see the 
note to p. 15, L 20. 

^ P. 65, 1. 2 tnfra. The index referred to is the anuhfmnani to the 
Atreya text : see Weber’s Ind. Stud. iii. 375 sq. * 
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P. 66, 1. 4. Isot tbe syllables are numberea, but tbe j 5 «ias, 
or indepcn-^eut words; of which just fifty are allotted to each sub- 
divisiou of au etJiiivdl:a, the dmsioa being made without any regard 

to tlie sense. 

r, 66, note ^ Asvamedlia prayers are found in tlie concluding 
sections of all tlie chapters of the seventh hook, and in some of the 
sections the preceding books : see the index, as given and ex- 

piaiiied bj’ Weber. 

r. GG, L 29. As to these divine authors, see Weberns lud. Stud. 

iii. 888 sip 

ih 67, i. 21. Eather, “It was spread out; it became hroadd^ 

E. 68, 1. 20. For the Taittiriya Aranyaka, see Weber's Ind. Lit. 
p. 90 sq., Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. p.>334 sq. It has been pub- 
lished in the series of the Eibliotheea Indica (Calcutta, 1871). 

P. 68, L 29. The Taittiiiya Ilpanishad is published in the series 
of the Bibliotheca Indica, the text, with Shnkara’s commentary and 
Ananda-Giri’s gloss (Calcutta, 1849), and the ti'anslation (Calcutta, 
1853), both by Dr. Eoer. Prof. Weber has also described and 
translated it: see Ind. Stud, vol. ii. pp. 207-36. See further? 
Muller’s List of IJpanishads, in Zeitsch. d. Deutsch. Morg. Ges* 
Tol. xix. (1865), pp. 144 sq. 

P. 68, i. 31. Eespeoting the I7arayana TJpanishads, see Weber, in 
Ind. Stud. ii. 78 sq., and Muller’s List just cited. The relations 
and nomenclature of the different treatises are tolerably intricate. 

P. 68, note h The Taittiriya Brahmana — ^whicli is a continuation 
of the Taittiriya-Sanhita, being composed, like it, of mixed mcmtra 
and Irdhnam — is published, along with Sayana’s commentary, by 
Eajendralala Mitra, in the series of the Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta, 
1855 sq.). 

P. 70, L 17. The extract here translated contains anwdhas 2-6 
of the Bhrgu-Yalli, the third division of the Ilpanishad; see the 
edition in the Bibl. Indica, p. 123 sq, 

P. 70, 1. 20. This prayer is the opening invocation of the Siksha- 
Yalif, or first division of the Upanishad. 

P. 71, 1. 7. See Weber, in Ind. Stud. i. 273 sq.; Ind. Lit. p. 93 
sq. The Maitri Upanishad is published by Prof. Cowell, in the 
, series of the Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta, 1870), along with Eatna- 
tirtha’s commentary, and an English version. Eespecting the 
Maitrayani-idMd, see a previous note (that to p. 15, 1. 20). 

P. 71, 1. 8, . The Katha Upanishad has been repeatedly published 
and translated, as by Eammohun Boy, Poley, and finally, in the 
Bibliotheca Indic% by Ur. Eoer (text, Calcutta,, 1850; translation, 
ibid., 1853 : the text is accompanied by Bhnkara’s commentary and 
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i^nanda-G-irr® gloss). Weber furnisbes an analysis, critical remarks, 
etc.y m Ind. Stud, yoL ii. p. 195 sq. See also below, 

P. 71, L 15. Tbe SVetasvatara, a modern Upanisbad, is also 
pnblisbed and translated by Dr. Eber in tbe Bibliotheca Indica 
(Calcutta, 1849, 1853). See further Weber, in Ind. Stud. yoL i. 
p. 420sq., 

P. 71, 1. 19. For tbe editions, etc., of the Sama-Yeda, see a 
former note (that to p. 16, 1. 16). Tbe text, with Sayana’s com- 
mentary, is also publishing in tbe Bibl. Indica. 

P. 71, note^ This etymology ofsdfnanis worthless. Tbeorigin 
of tbe word is obscure ; but its earliest known meaning is simply 

song ’’ or chant.” 

P. 72, 1. 6. Eespecting^tbe Sama-Yeda and its literature, see 
especially Benfey^s Introduction to bis edition (Leipzig, 1848), and 
Weber, in bis Ind. Stud. yoL i. p. 25 sq., and Ind. Lit. p. 61 sq. 

P. 72, 1. 8. The drcldha is tbe first part of tbe of 

this Yeda, and contains 585 stanzas, mostly single unconnected 
rch from tbe hymns of tbe Big- Yeda, and arranged in a wholly 
external manner, by tens, fifties, and hundreds: the second part, 
called tbe utUrdrcMha, comprises 1225 stanzas, which are, nearly 
all of them, brief passages from Eig-Yeda hymns (usually of three 
fch each). Tbe Grdmageya (or Veya) and Aranya gdnas giye tbe 
droMha in its form as chanted ; tbe If ha and IThya gdnas do tbe 
same for tbe uUardrcJiiM, 

P. 73, 1. 9. Tbe contents of this index are excerpted in tbe 
appendices to Benfey’s edition. 

P. 74, note end. These are tbe fonr gdnas mentioned in tbe 
last note but one. See Weberns Catalogue of tbe Berlin Sanskrit 
MSS., Nos. 276-83. 

P. 74, L 14. Tbe Adbbuta Brabmana has been published, with 
translation, by Weber, in tbe Transactions of tbe Berlin Academy 
for 1858, pp. 313-43. 

P. 74, L 24. Panchavihsa and Tandya-Brabmana are tbe same 
work: tbe Sbadvinsa is a later appendix to it, a ^^twenty-sixth 
chapter”; and of this, tbe Adbbuta is tbe fifth or last book. Be- 
sides these two, six other little works, of a class not regarded as 
entitled to tbe name of Brabmana in tbe literatures of tbe other 
Yedas, are added to make up tbe number of eight. See Weber’s 
Ind. Lit. p. 63 sq.; Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lii.p. 347 sq. Tbe 
Tandya-Maba-Brahmana is publishing in tbe Bibliotheca Indica, 
and now (1873) nearly complete. 

P. 75, 1. 6. Tbe Cbbandogya Upanisbad is ^pnblisbed by Dr. 
Eber. alonsr with Siwaria’s 
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in tlie series of tbe Bibliotlieca Indiea (Calcutta, 1850) ; also, a 
translation^ by Eajendralala Mitra, in the same series (1862). The 
preceding two chapter^ of the Chhandogya-Brahmapa are not known 
to be preserTed. See Weber’s analysis of its contents also in Ind. 
Stud. wok . i p, 254 sq, , 

F. 75, note There would seem to be some misunderstanding 
as to this: the attribution by a Hindu commentator of so ancient 
and revered a work to a human author is hardly conceivable. A 
Hayagriva-Upanishad is found mentioned in Sir W. Elliot’s list of 
Hpanishads (Journ. As. Soe. Bengal, vol. sx. 1851, p. 607 sq.). 

P. 75, L 17. For this extract see above, p. 10, at the bottom. 

P. 76, 1. 3. The passage translated is Chhandogya-TJpanishad 
v. 11-19, 24 ; pp. 362-81 of the edition in the Bibliotheca Indiea. 

P. 80, 1. 1. The Talavalaira-Upanishad, or the Kena Upanishad 
of the Sama-Yeda, is published by Hr. Boer, in the series of the 
Bibliotheca Indiea (Calcutta, 1850), along with S'ankara’s commen- 
tary and Ananda-G-iri's gloss. It is translated by the same author, 
in the same series (Calcutta, 1853), as it had been before by Eam- 
mohun Eoy, Poley, Windisehmann, etc. See Weber’s Ind. Stud, 
vol. ii. p. 181 sq. The work from which it is said to be an extract 
is not known to be now in existence. 

P. 80, L 10. Eor notice of the edition of the Atharva-Yeda, 
etc., see a previous note (to p. 16, 1. 16.) 

P. 80, 1. 18. In the published text of the Atharva-Yeda, the 
hymns are numbered as 731, and the verses as 5847: a more 
minute sub-division of some of the prose passages would add some- 
what to these numbers. The sections are 111. The division into 
prapdtJiahas is subordinate to that into Mndas^ and extends only 
through eighteen Mndas^ dividing them into thirty-four prapdtlialas. 

P. 80, note Eor Jones’s translation, see his Works, voL i. 
p. 356 sq. 

P. 81, L 2. The hymn referred to is the well-known pwmTia- 
sicUa; Eig-Yeda, x. 90. [See infra, pp. 167, 309 of the old ed.] 

P. 81, 1. 12. It is very doubtful whether the passage referred 
to contains any allusion to the solstice. It reads, May Magha 
[grant] me mjam,^^ i.e. ‘‘progress,” The word ayam also de- 
notes the sun’s progress, northward or southward respectively, 
from solstice to solstice, and finally (by ellipsis for mjandnta, “end 
of the ayana or progress ”) the solstice itself. It is not necessary to 
look for anything but the primitive and natural meaning of the term 
in the hymn in question. *But even if a reference to the solstice, or 
to the commencetpent of the sun’s southward progress, be seen in it, 
■nnfBinp* more definite could be implied than that the movement was 
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regarded as beginnmg somewhere in MagEa. The asterism Magha 
(a teoiiisj etc., ^Hhe Sickle '’) is at just a quadrant’s distance from 
the asterism. Erttika (ij Tauii, etc., **the Pleiades”). 

P. 81, 1. 20. The nineteenth Mndca of the Atharva-Yeda, in which 
occurs the hymn here treated of, is a later appendage to the body 
of the text, a sort oi ^^^rUishta: as regards this particular hymn, 
it is of course impossible to say how much more ancient it may be 
than the time when it was gathered np with the rest, and tacked 
on to the collection. Put no chronological date derived from it is 
capable of being carried, in other than a very loosely approxima- 
tive way, to the main body of the Yeda. 

P. 81, 1 80. This would answer as a loose version of any of the 
verses from the fifth verse of the 28th hymn to the end of the 29th. 
The first of them reads, more literally : Split, 0 darhhaf my 
enemies ! split those who fight against me ! split all who are inimi- 
cal to me ! split my haters, 0 gem 1 ” The verb changes in each 
verse, the rest of the imprecation remaining the same, 

P. 82, 1. 7. Por more particular descriptions of the Atharva- 
Yeda, see Eoth, xur Lit. und Geschichte des Weda, pp. 12 sq., 37 
sq. (with specimens) ; and Prof. Whitney, in J ourn. Am. Or. Soc. 
voL iii. p. 306 sq. j vol. iv. p. 254 sq. (or Oriental and Linguistic 
Studies, p. 18 sq.) See also a version of the fifteenth by 

Pr. Aufrecht, in Weber’s Ind. Stud. (vol. i. pp. 121-40), and of 
the first Miida, by Weber (ibid. vol. iv. pp. 393-430), and of the 
second Mnda^ by the same (Monatsberieht of the Berlin Academy, 
for June, 1870). 

P. 82,1. 8. On the Gopatha-Brahmana, and its appendix, the 
Uttara-Bralimana, see Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 445 sq. The 

text of both is now published, in the Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta, 
1872). 

P. 83, L 2. The number of works claiming to be IJpanishads, 
and among which no distinct line can he drawn, separating those 
entitled from those not entitled to the appellation, is found to be 
more considerable than is here stated. Weber (Ind. Stud. i. 247 
sq.) reckoned about a hundred; Sir W. Elliot (Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol. xx. [1^51], p. 607 sq.) gives a list of 108 ; 
Muller (Zeitsch, d. Beutsch. Morg. Ges. xix. (1865), 137 sq.), 
enumerates 149; Haug (Brahma und die Brahmanen, p. 29) gives 
the names of 101. Por further expositions of the character of 
the Ppanishads, and their relations to the rest of the Yedic litera- 
ture, see those authorities; also Pr. Eder, in his prefaces to his 
various translations of them. ^ 

P. 83, 1. 17. The Hindu etymologies of the word ti;pamshad are 
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all false. Its true original mearimg is simply '‘a sitting down 
as an act of reTerent and submissive attention on tlie part of a 
pupil to Ins instructor, or the like : bence, tbrougb the meaning 
of a session,’’ a lecture,” it bas come to signify the religions 
instruction imparted at sncb a session and reverently received by 
tbe pupil:— or else, as Muller suggests (Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 318- 
19), it bas passed from tbe signiiications of ‘^submissive listening” 
and “implicit faitb ” to that of “ divinely revealed truth.” 

P. 83, note For these derivations, see Boer’s editions of tbe 
Brbad-Arapyaka and Batbaka, with their commentaries, atpp. 2-S 
of tbe former, p. 73 of the latter. 

P. 84, 1. 2. Origination by extraction from a Brabmana is not 
to be presumed for tbe Atbarvan IJpanisbads : they are independent 
treatises or compilations. 

P, 84, 1. 9. The Mundaka is published, with its double com- 
mentary, and translated, by Dr. Boer, in tbe Bibliotheca Indica 
(Calcutta, 1850, 1853). Weber analyzes it in Ind. Stud. voL i. 
pp, 279-98. 

P. 85, L 6. This closing sentence, beginning with “also tbe 
Itibasa,” is wanting in Dr. Boer’s text, but is found in that of 
Poley (Bonn, 1844). See Weber, ibid. p. 281. 

P. 85, 1. 23. Tbe Praina is published and translated by Dr, Boer, 
in tbe same volumes with tbe Muiidaka, and is analyzed by Weber 
in Ind. Stud. vol. i. pp. 439-56. 

P. 86, 1. 7. Many of these Dpanisbads, as well as of tbe others 
later only mentioned by name in the marginal notes, are described 
and analyzed by Weber, in the first two and tbe ninth volumes of 
tbe Indiscbe Studien. See also tbe notes upon them, in Miiller’s 
List, referred to above. Tbe sixth and eighth, and tbe seventeenth 
to tbe twenty-fifth, inclusive, are publishing in tbe Bibl. Indica, 
with Baray ana’s commentary, under the name of “ Tbe Atbarvaijia 
Dpanisbads'.” 

P. 86, 1. 8. The Mandukya Dpanisbad, with G-audapada’s ex- 
position, and tbe double comment of S’ankara and Ananda-Giri on 
both, is published and translated by Dr. Boer, in tbe same volumes 
with the two last noticed. For Weber’s analysis, see Ind. Stud, 
vol. ii. pp. 100-9. 

P. 86, note Tbe sixth and seventh Dpanisbads are to be dis- 
tinguished as Atbarva-siras and Atbarva-sikba, according to Weber 
(Ind. Stud. i. 249); but tbe same authority mentions a second 
Atbarva-siras (ibid. ii. 53, note 

P. 86, L 20. The FTrsiiiba-Tapanlya Dpanisbad is published, 
translated, and commented by Weber, in lad. Stud. vol. ix. pp. 
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53 sq* As to tiae name Krisinlia, see especially p. 63 sq. The 
textj with S'ankara’s commentary, is also published in the Bibl. 
Indiea (Calcutta, 1871). 

P. 87, 1. 8. See above, p. 71. For the relations of the Katha 
Hpanishad, see Weber’s Ind. Stud. vol. ii. pp. 195-97. The ac- 
count of its origin given in the marginal note is not ratified by 
later scholars. It is altogether probable that Colebrooke here refers 
to that version of the story of INachiketas which is given in the 
Taittiriya-Brahmana (III. si. 8 ; vol. ii., p. 263 sq. of the edition 
in the Bibliotheca Indiea), and which is not identical with the 
Upanishad, although probably, as remarked by Weber (Ind. Lit. p. 
96), the original out of which the latter has grown. The last three 
prapdthaMs of the Taittiriya-Brahmana, with certain additions 
(ibid. p. 89), are ascribed to the sage Katha. 

B. 87, 1. 24. As to the Kena XJpanishad, see above, p. 80.. 

P. 88, L 3. Bespecting the Narayana TJpanishads, see W’eber’s 
Ind. Stud. vol. i. pp. 380--81, and vol. ii. p. 78 sq. 

P. 94, 1, 10. See Asiatic Eesearehes, vol. viii. 

P. 94, 1. 15. As to the authorship of the Bhagavata Purana, see 
Wilson’s Preface to the Yishnu Purana (Hall’s edition, vol. i. pp. 
xliv.-li.). 

P. 94, 1, 26. This whole argument, pertinent and valuable at 
the time when it was written,, is now happily become antiquated, 
since it enters into the mind of no sane person at present to dispute 
that kind and degree of authority in the Yedas which is here 
claimed for them. 

P. 95, 1. 25. Eespecting Yyasa, see the note to p. 9‘, 1. 14. 

P. 96, 1. 5. The time of production of the Yeda is not less un- 
certain now than when this sentence was written. It can only he 
maintained as probable that the period of the oldest hymns, con- 
stituting the mass of the Pdg-Yeda, was somewhere between 2000 
and 1000 b.c. The determination is founded altogether upon con- 
siderations of a general character, incapable of leading to any 
definite date : such as the history of Indian language and litera- 
ture, and the obvious antecedence of the conditions represented in 
the hymns to the developmenj; of the Brahmanic religion and polity. 

P. 96, 1. 6. From evidences of the character here alluded to 
it has been concluded that the north-western part of India, the 
Penjab and the region yet further west, was the chief place of origin 
of the Yedic hymns. 

P. 96, 1. 11. It is indeed true- that the literature of each Yeda 
must contain directions respecting the times of sacrifice. But only 
one Jyotisha treatise is known to be, or to have been, in existence ; 
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of it, liowever, are found two somewliat different yersions, tlie 
one claimed^ to belong to the Eig-Yeda, the other to the Yajur- 
Yeda. Both are published together, by Weber, in the Transactions 
of the Berlin Academy for 1862 (pp, 1-130), accompanied by a 
partial translation, and extracts from the only commentary known 
(see, respecting it, the next following note). The date and yalue of 
this little treatise, and its relations to the Yedic ceremonial, are still 
matters of great obscurity; Its special subject is the yuga, or 
lustrum, which is made to begin at the winter solstice, and to con- 
sist of 1830 days, or of sixty solar months, sixty-one sdvana, sixty* 
two lunar, or sixty-seven lunar-sidereal months. This is equivalent 
to five years of twelve months, with an extra month, all of thirty 
days each; and such a reckoning some of 4he oldest Yedic references 
seem to imply : but the reckoning of the Jyotisha is lunar, and its 
period is filled up in the manner explained in the text, by the inser- 
tion of a lunar month in the first half of the third year, and another 
in the last half of the fifth. But this puga is no recognized and 
familiar period in any part of the Yedic ceremonial literature, nor 
do the practical rules which the treatise contains find there their 
application and explanation ; on the contrary, they are, for the most 
part, insoluble riddles to the learned editor. As little is the cycle 
one which could be continuously used in chronological or ceremonial 
reckoning: its valuation of the year (366 days) is so grossly wrong 
that but a few repetitions of it would thoroughly dislocate and 
embroil the relations of the lunar -and solar reckonings. 

P. 96, note The commentary here referred to belongs to the 
Yajus recension, and is by Somakara (as Colebrooke has himself 
noted in another place ; see vol. ii. of the present ed., p. 58, note. 
Sbshanaga is named in the coloxDhon of the commentary only, and 
not as its author, but as author of the J yotisha itself. The latter, 
however, in parts of its own text (not recognized as such by the 
commentator: see Webe/s edition, p. 8), ascribes itself to Lagadha 
or Lagata. 

P. 97, 1. 1'. The treatise makes no provision whatever for the 
correction here referred to: its apparent assumption is that the 
reckoning is exact, and that the peripds will go on to follow one 
another correctly, without further trouble. 

P. 97, 1. 9. The Jyotisha does not teach any division of the 
hour {muh'krta) into sixtieths, but only into half-honrs, or sixtieths 
of a day (je^iM), and into twentieths {kald: of which, more 
exactly, 20 ^ miMrta). See Weber’s edition, pp. 104-5. 

P. 97, 1. 10. The construction of a water-clock is hinted at, 
rather than taught. See WehePs edition, p. 78 sq. 
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p. 97, 1- 15. The Jyotisha contaias indep,! <. • 
of otiroiiologioal reckoning which are found T)er<! 7 -«f» T • 

methods of ev-ery period ; but these latter in ° m the Hindu 

cannot be said to be derived from the Jyotisha forma, 

dependent upon it. Nor is the history of develoumpn+ 
astronomical cycles so clear as the expressions 
us to suppose. would lead 

p. 97, 1. 24. The passage quoted iuelndes w r_o ,, ^ . 
text, 5-7 of the Rik text: see Weber’s edition ° o the Yajus 
passage is also quoted, translated, arid coinmei)f-P^\^‘T.r.o,®^' . 
Preface to the fourth volume of his edition of « ^ 

xxiii). the Eig. Veda (p. 

p;98, I. 7. ISfot tlie season,” but tbe ?? 

mdgJia and tapas being names of the same '' ^%ha : 

different systems of nomenclature. ^^ceording to two 


P. 98, note h The fact of chief importanc ’ i • 
six mMrtas, or one-fifth of an entire day, is 

the longest and the shortest day or night! g \ ^fferenee between 
not suit the latitude of the central parts of <3ifference does 

of its extreme north-western corner, 

l^alishatras in the Transactions of the Berli Essay on the 

pp. 360 sq., 400; Muller’s Preface, as above 1^61, 

Whitney in Journ. Am. Or. Soc. voL viii, -p Prof. 

P. 98, 1. 25. The deities of the ^(^hhatras • 

34; vv. 25-7 of the Eik version: see Weber’s vv; 32- 

P. 98, last line. The passage defining the ^ ®9[* 

10 of the Yajus version, verse 9 of the Eik - plme is verse 

See also Muller’s Preface, as above, pp, ^xiv * p. 32 sq. 

P. 99, 1. 10. How this date was arrived 
value and authority, are questions which hav ^ what is its 

little inquiry and controversy; and it is ^ 

Colebrookexlid not give at least a hint of th ^ ^ ted that 

was obtained. ^ P^’ocess by whieh it 


In discussing the subject, the first thing to be ] 
points in the heavens are intended by the auth what 

when he speaks of the begimuing of Bhanishfl Jjotisba, 

AMesba. This is no easy task. In the rnocler^^ Kiiddle of 

(founded on the Greek, and flourishing esn n astronomy 

following centuries after Christ--see the astron^ ’ 

next volume, and the notes upon them), the t ^I'tieles of the 

sion of the ecliptic has the faint star C 

equinox of about a..d. 570, and apparently seW the vernal 

its initial point; and the limits of the twentv^ that reason) as 

®“ty-seveuths,orasterismal 
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portions, succeed one aBotlier at distances of ISJ-® apart, reckoning 
from that point. If, then, we were certain that the star in question 
formed the^'ictual, as it does the theoretical, basis of the division, we 
should know precisely what points a modern Hindu astronomer 
intended, when he spoke of any part of Bhanishtha or i^slesha. 
But where the Siddhantas or astronomical text-books treat of the 
lunar asterisms, they define by astronomical co-ordinates the position 
of one star in each asterism; and these defined positions, when 
reduced to longitudes and latitudes, after our fashion, are all 
found more or less discordant with one another and with the 
initiar point : the discordances of longitude ranging up to about 
5 while the errors of latitude are about twice as great (for 
the details, see Prof. Whitney’s notes^to the translation of the 
Surya-siddhanta, in Journ. Am. Or. Soc., vol. vi. p. 355; or p. 
211 of the separate edition). Hence, if we assume each position 
in succession to he correct, and its star the real basis of the 
system of division, we shall fix the limits of the asterisms in 
twenty-seven different places, and find as many different situations 
for the beginning of Bhanishtha ” and “ middle of A'toha”-— 
each yielding, of course, a different date as that of the absolute 
correctness of the Jyotisha observation. And the extreme difference 
of the dates so deduced would be just about four centuries (that is 
to say, the fourteenth century b.c. from the asterism Chitra and 
some others, and the tenth from Yisakba and one other). He, 
therefore, who should attempt to draw a date from a statement like 
that of the Jyotisha, even as made by a modern Hindu astronomer, 
would need to find out in what manner the determination was made, 
and its result located in the sky, before deciding what date to infer 
from it within a period of at least four hundred years. This con- 
dition of things has not been duly considered by the various scholars 
'who have dealt with the Jyotisha datum. Thus, Archdeacon Pratt 
(in the Journal of the As. Soc. of Bengal for 1862 [voL xxxi.] 
p. 49 sq.; the article is j; ^p ’' duced in Muller’s Preface to vol. iv. 
of his edition of the Eig-Yeda, p. xxvi. sq.) has selected a Leonis 
(Eegulus), the j unction- star of the asterism Magha, as the basis of 
his calculation, and has derived from it the date 1181 b.c. — a result 
differing by two centuries from Colel)rooke’s. The choice of this 
star is, indeed, recommended by many circumstances : it is a favour- 
able subject of observation, as being a very brilliant star, and 
situated close upon the ecliptic ; it is in the next asterism to Aslesha, 
the assigned place of one of the solstices ; all the Hindu authorities 
are agreed as regards the definition of its position ; and finally, its 
error of position, compared with the initial point of the system, 
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is less than, a degree, and is qiiite nearly equivalent to the general 
average of error of all the defined stars, as compared with the same 
point. Nevertheless, even these favouring consideratfdis do not 
justify the picking out of a single one among the defined stars, to 
the neglect of all the rest; and it does not appear from Mr. Pratt’s 
paper that he was- aware of them all, or made his choice deliber- 
ately and intelligently in view of them. 

Davis, one of the earliest and most eminent of the students of 
Hindu astronomy, appears (as is pointed out by SirT. E. Colebrooke, 
in Journ. Boy. As. Soc. vol. L [new series, 1865], pp. 332 sq.) to 
have selected in like manner the junction-star of Chitra, a Yirginis 
or Spica (see As. Besearches, vol. iii, p. 225, and vol. v, p. 288), 
deriving from it the date^l391 b.c. This was a decidedly less 
happy choice ; for, though the star in question is also of the first 
magnitude, and near the ecliptic, its defined position (as given by 
the Siirya-Siddhanta and adopted by Davis) exhibits the extreme 
of discordance, in one direction, with those of the other stars ; and, 
what is of yet more consequence, the Siddhantas differ, in respect 
to the longitude which they assign to it, to the very considerable 
amount of three degrees — which wonld make a difference of more 
than two centuries in the date derived from it. Eor these two 
reasons, there is hardly another star in the series which would not 
better answer the purposes of the calculator. 

So far, now, as at present appears, Colebrooke followed the ex- 
ample of Davis, and founded his process upon the Surya-Siddhanta’s 
position of Chitra. This has been made probable by Sir T. E, 
Colebrooke (in the article quoted above), by means of evidence ex- 
tracted from his papers: and, indeed, the accordance of the date 
given by him with that of Davis would naturally lead us to adopt 
the same explanation. 

There is, however, another possible way of accounting for this 
date. If we suppose Colebrooke to have assumed that the difference 
in the position of the equinox recognized by the two Hindu systems 
- — the ancient, with Krttika as its first asterism, and the modern, 
-with Asvini in the same position— was two whole asterisms, or 
126^ 40', we shall see that he would thus also have arrived at about 
Sthe middle of the fourteenth* century b.c. as the date of the older 
/^stem. This was put forward by Prof. Whitney in the Journ. Boy. 

Soc. vol. i. (new series, 1865), p. 321 sq., as a conjectural ex- 
|planation of Colehrooke’s date. It would involve, it is true, a 
:^ight departure from the strict letter of the Jyotisha, since the 
||ocation of the solstices made by the latter implies that the vernal 
lequinox is at the end of the third quarter of Bh^aranf, instead of at 
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the heginmng of ICrttika. But, as is pointed out in the article 
referred to, Colehrooke might have regarded this as a mere looseness 
of statem#itt, upon which no stress need be laid, when coupled with 
the recognition in the same treatise of Hrttika as first asterism— -a 
position to which it was no longer entitled, if the vernal equinox 
were contained in Bharam. This explanation is doubtless less 
probable than the other;* yet it need not be altogether overlooked; 
nor does it ascribe to Colebrooke the taking of any undue liberties 
with his authorities. 

By far the most serious error, however, underlying all these and 
other similar calculations, yet remains to be pointed out. They 
assume unquestioningly two things respecting the ancient Hindus 
of the period represented by the Jyotisha: 1st, that they had a 
precise determination of the limits of their asterisms ; and 2nd, 
that these limits precisely coincided with those of the later system. 
How we have no good reason for supposing either the one or the 
other of these things to be true. We must look upon the asterisms 
as having been, in their inception, simply a series of twenty-seven 
constellations bordering upon the moon’s track, selected, in view of 
their distribution and their conspicuousness combined, to mark the 
successive daily steps of her progress through the heavens. In 
idea, they divided her path into so many equal portions ; but it was 
in the nature of things impossible practically to realize this idea. 
Ho Hindu of the olden time, however skilful, could have determined 
for himself, or pointed out to others, where was the precise end of 
any one twenty-seventh and the beginning of the next. Indeed, 
the very attempt to do so belongs to an era of scientific impulses, 
instruments, and methods, whereof we discern no trace in India 
until it has felt the influence of Greece. The asterismal “ portions ” 
of the ancient system were nothing more than parts of the moon’s 
path, as nearly equal as the unassisted eye could measure them, 
lying adjacent to the asterisms which marked and denominated 
them; he who employed them knew well enough that the “begin- 
ning of Dhanishtha” and the “middle of Auslesha” were, by the 
theory of the method of division, opposite points in the sky ; but 
he could not have found either point, reckoning by equal twenty- 
sevenths from a definite initial point, otherwise than in a rudely 
approximative way. 

But again, even if we suppose the limits of the ancient system of 
division to have been capable of as exact definition as those of the 
modern, we have no right to take for granted that the two would 
coincide. The starting-point of the later division is determined by 
the position of th#vernal equinox in the sixth century of our era— 
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a point whicli had a Take at a period when the modern science was 
assuming its shape, but was of no particular account to the ancient 
science. The considerations have yet to be discovered "aEpid pointed 
out which should lead to the identification of any precise spot as 
the starting-place of the old asterismai division. And, if onr view 
of the original character of the system, given above, be correct, 
such considerations will never be found; the limits of its as- 
terisms will never admit of even a near determination. From the 
fact that Krfctika is the first asterism of its series, we can only 
infer that, at the time of its establishment, the vernal equinox was 
supposed to he in the vicinity of the Pleiades— we cannot even 
say whether within the limits of an arc of adjacent to that 
constellation. 

When, then, we combine the two sources of uncertainty already 
set forth,— on the one hand, the inaccuracy of even the modern 
Hindu measurements, giving a range of possible error amounting 
to four centuries; and, on the other hand, onr ignorance of the 
comparative situation of the ancient division-lines, and our pre- 
sumption that there never were any such admitting of precise 
location, — it must appear evident that the attempt to point out 
with definiteness the points on the ecliptic to which the description 
of the Jyotisha shall he understood as applying is of the most 
hazardous character. Eut in estimating the value of the Jyotisha 
datum, we need further to tape into account the difficulty of the 
observation it records. The place of the equinox has to be deter- 
mined by indirect and roundabout methods, by observations and 
combinations and inferences which lie quite out of the power of 
men unskilled in astronomical science — which, in the hands of any 
people that preceded the Greeks, would not be likely to come very 
near the truth. We are far, as yet, from fully understanding the 
early astronomy of India : but nothing that we know of the disposi- 
tions and capacities of either the ancient or modern Hindus, or of 
the astronomical work which they have done, gives us reason to 
believe that they would have clearly grasped the conditions of the 
problem here in question, and solved it successfully. We must 
even regard it as for the present, doubtful whether they solved it at 
all; whether they did not gef the observation, and even derive the 
asteiisms themselves, from some other people. 

Making due allowance for this additional source of doubt, we 
shall see clearly that no definite date, and especially no date ap- 
plicable to a determination of the chronology of ancient Hindu 
literature, can be extracted from the record we are discussing. It 
is difficult to make a valuation in figures of elements so indefinite i 
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but we sbould say that a thousaud years would be a period rather 
too short than too long to cover all the uncertainties involved. 

As is pointed out by Sir T. E. Colebrooke in the note already 
referred to, the author has, in other of his writings, recognized the 
uoeertaia character of the astronomical data afforded hy the ancient 
Hindu works, and the impossibility of deriving exact dates from 
them. Had his design in publishing his Essays been to make any- 
thing more than a collection and unaltered reprint of them, he would 
probably have guarded, by a note at this point, against too strict a 
construction of his statement, or too confident an inference from. it. 

It remains only to apologize for the extreme length to which this 
note has been allowed to extend itself — a length excusable only by 
the interest of the subject discussed, and the intricacy of the condi- 
tions involved. Some of the points here touched upon are more fully 
treated in the paper by Prof. Whitney in vol. i. of the Journ. Eoy, 
As. Soc., already more than once referred to. Eor the asterismai 
system and its relations, see also the Essay On the Indian and 
Arabian Divisions of the Zodiac, in the next volume : and, among 
later discussions, especially Biot’s Eecherches sur TAstronomie In- 
dienne et TAstronomie Chinoise (Paris, 1862; made up of articles 
originally published in the Journal dea Savants for 1839-40, 1859- 
1861); Prof. Whitney’s notes to the eighth chapter of the trans- 
lation of the Surya Siddnanta, published by the American Oriental 
Society (their Journal, vol. vi., 1860), and his articles in a later 
volume of the Society’s Journal (vol. viii., 1866); and Weber’s 
articles on the Yedic notices of the tiaksliatras, in the Berlin 
Academy’s Transactions for 1860-61. 

P. 99, 1. 25. The Eama-Tapaniya IJpanishad is published, trans- 
lated, and commented by Weber, in Trans. Berlin Acad, for 1864, 
p. 271 sq. The Gropala-Tapaniya is published, with Yi^ve^vara’s 
commentary, in the Bibl. Indica (Calcutta, 1870). 

P. 99, 1. 29. Eor the summary referred to, see Weber, as above, 

p. 286. 

P, 100, 1. 4. Y^eber (as above, p. 271) calls the td^miya IJpani- 
shads the latest runners which have attached themselves as para- 
sites to the branches of the Yeda-tree.” But he pronounces the 
NrsihJia-tdpanhja, the oldest of them, to be at least as early as the 
seventh century of our era. As to the age of the worship of 
Hama, see the same authority, at p. 27 5 sq. 

P. 100, 1. 18. Eor the character of the religion represented in 
the earliest parts of the Yedas, see previous notes : thus, for their 
monotheism, the note to p. 24, L 25 ; for the worship of stars and 
planets, the note*' to p. 25, marg. note h Of the grand triad of 
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gods of the later religion, Brahman is no divinity in the Yeda ; 
Yishnn is not at all prominent; the name S'iva is not known^ and 
Endra, the nearest correspondent of the modern Siva, of quite 
m different character from the latter. Bee Muir's Original Sanskrit 
Texts, vols. iv. v., and the same scholar’s articles on the Yedic 
Theogony and Mythology, in Journ. Eoy. As. Soc. vols. i. ii. 

B. 101, 1. IS. Eespeeting the A'tmahodha or A'tmaprahodha 
Upanishad, see Weber’s Ind. Stud. vol. ii. p. 8 sq. 

P. 101, note®. The Sundari Upanishad is identified hy Weber 
with the Tripura; see his Bama-tapaniya Upanishad, as above, p. 
272. 

P. 102, end. As was altogether natural in the case of one 
who was the first investigator in so wide and difficult a field, and 
hence compelled to rely in part npon Hindu commentators and 
Hindu assistants, Colebrooke failed to classify distinctly in his own 
mind the enormous mass of works included under the name Veda, 
and to apprehend the relative value of the different parts of it; 
he therefore did not fully appreciate the transcendent impor- 
tance of the original hymn-collections (especially the Pdg- Yeda), 
the nuclei about which the whole literature had grown up, as 
containing the germs of the whole after-development of Indian 
religion and polity, which are unintelligible without their aid— as, 
moreover, illustrating a phase of human history of a rare and most 
instructive primitiveaess, and as casting light upon the mythologies 
of other races, proved by the evidence of language to belong to the 
same great family. Had it been otherwise, he would have been 
careful not to put into his closing paragraph words which sound so 
much like a discouragement to other scholars from following where 
he had led the way; he would rather have earnestly commended to 
them the diligent study of works which constitute, in their bearing 
upon the history both of India and of Europe, the most interesting 
and repaying portion of all the Hindu literature. 



ON THE DUTIES OF A FAITHFUL HINDU 
WIDOW.i 


[From the Asiatie Researches, toL hr. pp. 209 — 219. 

Calcutta, 1795, Mto.] 

[114] While the light which the labours of the Asiatic 
Society have thrown on the sciences and religion of the 
Hindus has drawn the attention of the literary world to that 
subject, the hint thrown out by the President for rejecting 
the authority of every publication preceding the translation 
of the Gztd does not appear to have made sufficient impres- 
sion. Several late compilations in Europe betray great want 
of judgment in the selection of authorities ; and their motley 
dress of true and false colours tends to perpetuate error ; for 
this reason it seems necessary on every topic to revert to 
original authorities, for the purpose of cancelling error or veri- 
fying facts already published ; and this object will no way be 
more readily attained than by the communication of detached 
essays on each topic, as it may present itself to the Orientalist 
in the progress of his researches. 

From this or any other motive for indulgence, should the 
following authorities from Sanskrit books be thought worthy 
of a place in the next volume of ^the Society's Transactions, I 
shall be rewarded for the pains taken in collecting them. 

1 [On this paper, cf. Prof. Wilson’s Essay on the supposed Yaidik aiithority 
for the burning of Hindu widows, and Baja K^db6kdnt Beb’s remarks, originally 
published in the Journ. vols. xn>, xvil.; and republished in Wilson’s 

works, voL ii. pp. 270-309 ; Prof. Both, Keitschr. d. D.. M. Q., yoI. Yhi. ; Pix)f. 
Max Muller, ibid, ^ol. ix. Cf. also Br. Hall, Journ. B.A.S., 1867, and Prof. 
Miiller, Chips, yol. ii. (2nd ed.), p. 35.] 
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^HaYipg first bathed, the widow, dressed in two clean gar- 
' ments, and holding mme kusa grass, sips water from the 
fpalm of her hand. Bearing kusa and tila^ on her hand, she 
looks towards the east or north, while the Brdli[115]mana 
* utters the mystic word Om, Bowing to Narayana, she next 
^ declares:*^ ‘‘On this month, so named in such paksha^ on 
^ such a Uth% I (naming herself and her family that I may 
^ meet Arundhati^ and reside in Swarga; that the years of 
my stay may be numerous as the hairs on the human body ; 
> that I may enjoy with my husband the felicity of heaven, 
^ and sanctify my paternal and maternal progenitors, and the 
‘ancestry of my husband’s father; that lauded by the -dp- 
^sarasm^l may be happy with ray lord, through the reigns 
‘of fourteen Indrm; that expiation bo made for my husband’s 
‘oSences, whether he has killed a Brdhmam, broken the 
‘ ties of gratitude, or murdered his friend, thus I ascend my 
‘ husband’s burning pile. I call on you, ye guardians of the 
‘eight regions of the world; Sun and Moon! Air, Fire, 

‘ Ether, ^ Earth, and Water! My own soul! Yama! 
‘Day, Night, and Twilight! And thou, Conscience, bear 
‘ witness.: I follow my husband’s corpse on the funeral pile.” ’ ^ 
[116] ‘Having repeated the Sankalpa, she walks thrice 
‘ round the pile ; and the Brdhmna utters the following 
'‘raanirm: 

^ B^samum. ^ This declaration is called the Bmikalpa, 

3 Gotm, the family or race. Four great families of Brdhmams are now extant, 
and have branched into many distinct races. Since the memorable massacre of 
the Kskatriyas, by Paras'ii-E,ama, the Kskatriyas describe tbemselTes from the 
game Qotras as the Brdhmanas. [For the Ootras, cf, Muller’s Ancient Bcmslc. 
XiL pp. 379-388.] 

* Wife of Vasishpia, s Akdia, 

^ In seyeral publications the woman has been described as placing herself on 
the pile before it be lighted ; but the ritual quoted is conformable to the text of 
thA Bhdgavata, 

‘'When the corpse is about to be consumed in the sahotaja, the faithful wife 
who stood without, rushes on the fire/’—Nhrada to Yudhishfehira, announcing 
the death and funeral of Dhritarashtra. See Bhdgwcata^ book i.', oh. 13. 

^ The suhotaja is a cabin of grass or leaves, sometimes erected on the funeral 
pile. "The shed on the funeral pile of a Muni is [called] parnoiaja Bxidi suhotaja 
the vocabulary entitled EdrdmlU 
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: ^ Om ! Let tliese women, not to be widowed, good wives, 

S^dorned'^with collyrium, bolding clarified butter, consign 
/ ^ tliemselves to the fire. Immortal, not childless, nor hns- 
; ‘bandless, well adorned with gems, let them pass into fire, 

‘ whose original element is water/’ (From the JRigveda.) ^ 

^ “ Om ! Let these faithful wives, pure, beautiful, commit 
‘ themselves to the fire, with their husband’s corpse.” 

(A Paiirdnika mantra.) 

‘With this benediction, and uttering the mystic Na77io 
‘ JSFamak, she ascends the flaming pile.’ 

While the prescribed ceremonies are performed by the 
widow, the son, or other near kinsman, of the deceased, ap- 
plies the first torch, with the forms directed for funeral rites 
in the Grlliya^ by which his tribe is governed. 

The Bankalpa is evidently formed on the words of An- 
giras: 

“ The wife who commits herself to the flames with her bus- 
“ band’s corpse shall equal Arundhati, and reside in Swarga ; 

“ Accompanying her husband, she shall reside so long in 
“ S'warga as are the thirty-five millions of hairs on the human 
“body. 

“ As the snake-catcher forcibly drags the serpent from his 
“earth, so, bearing her husband [from hell], with him she 
“ shall enjoy heavenly bliss. 

“ Dying with her husband, she sanctifies her maternal and 
“ paternab ancestors ; and the ancestry of him to whom she 
“ gave her virginity. 

[117] ‘‘ Such a wife, adoring her husband, in celestial 
“felicity with him, greatest, most admired,^ wdth him shall 
“enjoy the delights of heaven, while fourteen Indras reign. 

1 [On this memorable verse, cf. the antborities previously mentioned, and also 
Babli Rajendralhla Mitra, Journ. B.A.S., 1870, pp. 257-262.] 

2 Extracts or compilations from the sacred books, containing tbe particular 
forms for religious ceremonies, to be observed by the race or family for virhoin 
that portion of tbe sacred writings has been adopted, which composes their Grihya. 

3 The word in the'^text is expounded ♦‘lauded by the choirs of heaven, 

(Iharvas,^^ etc. ^ 
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“ Though her husband had killed a Brdhmana} broken the 

‘‘ ties of gratitude, or murdered his friend, she expiates the 
'^crime/^ (Angiras.) 

The mantras are adopted on the authority of the Brahma- 
purma. ' 

“While the pile is preparing, tell the faithful wife of the 
“greatest duty of woman; she is loyal and pure tuho burns 
herself with her husband's corpse. Hearing this, fortified 
“ [in her resolution], and full of affection, she completes the 
^^ Bitrimedha-ydga^ mi to Stm^^ 

{^Brahma-piirdnaf 

It is held to he the duty of a widow to burn herself with 
her husband’s corpse ; but she has the alternative, 

“ On the death of her husband, to live as Bralmiachdriniy or 
“ commit herself to the flames.” (Vishnu.) 

The austerity intended consists in chastity, and in acts of 
piety and mortification. 

The use of tdmhulay dress, and feeding off vessels of tuten- 
“ague is forbidden to the Tatif Brahmachdn, and the 
“ widow," (Praehetas.) 

“The widow shall never exceed one meal a day, nor sleep 
“on a bed; if she do so, her husband falls from Stcarga. 

[118] “ She shall eat no other than simple food, and^ shall 
“ daily ofier the tarpana of kusa^ and water. ^ 

“ In Vaisdklm, Kdrttika^ and Mdgha^ she shall exceed the 
“usual duties of ablution, alms, and pilgrimage,* and* often use 
“the name of God [in prayer].” Brnritu) 

^ Thd commentators are at tlie pains of showing that this expiation must refer 
to a crime committed in a former existence; for funeral rites are refused to the 
murderer of a 

Act of burning herself with her husband. 

® Sannydsi. 

^ If she has no male descendants. See Madana-pdrijdta, 

® Oblations for the manes of ancestors to the third degree, though not ex- 
clusively ; for the prayer includes a general petition for remoter ancestors. Yet 
daily oblations {Vaisvadeva) arc separately offered for ance^ors beyond the third 
degree. 
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After undertaking tlie duty of a should the widow 
recede, she incurs the penalties of defilement. 

‘‘ If the woman, regretting life, recede from the pile, she is 
defiled; but may be purified by observing the fast called 
Frdjdjxitya.^^^ (Apastamba.) 

Though an alternative be allowed, the Hindu legislators 
have shown themselves disposed to encourage widows to burn 
themselves -with their husband^s corpse. 

Harita thus defines a loyal wife : She, whose sympathy 
feels the pains and joys of her husband; who mourns and 
‘‘ pines in his absence, and dies when he dies, is a good and 
loyal wife.^^ (Harita.) 

“ Always revere a loyal wife, as you venerate the Demids; 
for, by her virtues, the prmce'*s empire may extend over the 
“ three worlds.’^ [Matsya-piirdnad) 

Though the husband died unhappy by the disobedience of 
his wife ; if from motives of love, disgust [of the world], fear 
‘‘ [of living unprotected], or sorrow, she commit herself to the 
“flames, she is entitled to veneration.'^ {Mahdhhdratad) 
Obsequies for suicides are forbidden ; but the Mgmda [119] 
expressly declares, that “the loyal wife [who burns herself], 
“ shall not be deemed a suicide. When a mourning of three 
“days has been completed, the Srdddha is to be performed."^ 
This appears from the prayer for the occasion, directed in the 
Rigveda, 

Regulairly the chief mourner for the husband and for the 
v/ife would in many cases be distinct persons : but the Bhain-- 
shya-piirdna provides, that “ When the widow consigns herself 
“to the same pile with the corpse of the deceased, whoever 

^ It extends to twelve days ; the first three, a spare laeal may be taken once in 
each day ; the next three, one in each night ; the succeeding three days, nothing 
may he eaten but what is given unsolicited ; and the last three days are a rigid 
fast. 

2 The shortness of the mourning is honourable : the longest mourning is for 
the lowest tribe. [The words in the text in inverted commas are not a direct 
quotation from the ^igveda^ hut the whole passage after the word ‘ forbidden * 
is a quotation from the Brahma-purd^ia, See Dr. Hall, J.E.A,S., 1867, p. 191.] 
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“performs the Kriyd for her husbana shall perform it for 

“‘ As tojhe ceremonies from the lighting of the funeral pile 
^^ to the whoever lights the pile shall also offer the 

In certain circumstances the widow is disqualified for this 
act of a /S'ai:i, 

; “Sh. who hoo iota, child, 0 , i, 
preoooncy o, doubtfol, or who is mcloan. m.y „„t, 0 pri„- 
cess, ascend the funeral pile. 

“So said Mrada to the mother of Sao-ara » 

“ The mother of .n i„tat sh.il „ot°reiin,uish th. oar. of 
her Ohrid ,o ,w»ad ,h. pile ; oor s|..u 

'•STr^efiri-'n' P"ifiealio„ 

after ehrld-birth is ml passed, nor shall on. who is preo- 

^nmrt eomm., herself p, ,he dames,. ,he mother of a^n 

P- 

[120] In the erent of a Bramana dyirro i„ , j, 
eorriilry hrs widow is rrol permitted to brim WIf. 

A Vipm or BrdJmiani may not ascend a second pile.” 

Bui with other castes, this proof of fidelity is nnt 

r:ir rr p-* 

••distant .oontr^, 00 .:^ " .I 

“she obtain perfection/^ (Vyasa.) • so shall 

Should the husband die on a ioiirnev i • 

•• l. her breast, let her pass into ,L ° 

The expression is not mrderstood of 1 

forysanasorSnkradeelares; “"ddle exelnsty.lj; 

« i, s “ »• >■* 

coirtradiot it. la addition to the text it mav he’ positirely 

hat yas prevented in its season, may not afenvarXfresumli”^ * 
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Except a F^j9r4 tlie widow may take anything that be- 
^‘^ longedlio her husband, and ascend the pile. 

‘‘But a may not ascend a second pile; this practice 

“ belongs to other tribes.’’ (Sukra.) 

In two of the excepted cases, a latitude is allowed for a 
widow desirous of offering this token of loyalty, by postponing 
the obsequies of the deceased: for Vyasa directs that, “If the 
“loyal wife be distant less than the journey of a day, and 
“ desire to die with her husband, his corpse shall not be burnt 
“ until she arrive.” And the BhavMiya-piirdm permits that 
“ the corpse be kept one night, if the third day of her unclean- 
“ ness had expired when her husband died.” 

With respect to a circumstance of time,^ which might on 
some occasions be objected, the commentators obviate the 
difficulty, by arguing from several texts, “ that to die [121] 
“with or after [her husband], is for a widow namiUika^ 
“and ’kdmya^ and consequently allowable in the intercalary 
“month;” for Daksha teaches, that “whenever an act both 
“ naimittiha and kdmya is in hand, it is then to be performed 
“without consulting season.” They are at the trouble of 
removing another difficulty : 

“ Dhritarashtra, in the state of Sctmddhi, quitted his ter- 
“restrial form to proceed to the MuMi, or beatitude, which 
“ awaited him. When the leaves and wood were lighted to 
“ consume the corpse, his wife Gandhaii was seen to pass into 
“ the flanfes. Now also, a husband dying at. KdU and attain^* 
“ing it becomes* his widow to follow the corpse in 

“the flames.” 

It were superfluous to pursue^ commentators through all 
their frivolous distinctions and laborious illu'fetrations on latent 
difficulties. 

All the ceremonies essential to this awful rite are included 


^ Occasional observances are omitted on intercalary days. 
^ Eventual; incumbent when a certain event happens. 

3 Optional ; done for its reward. ^ 
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in the instructions already quoted. But many practices have 
been introduced, though not sanctioned by any rituaL A 
widow who declares her resolution of burning herself with 
the corpse, is required to give a token of her fortitude: and 
it is acknowledged, that one who receded after the ceremony 
commenced would be compelled by her relations to complete 
the sacrifice. This may explain circumstances described by 
some who have witnessed the melancholy scene. 

Other ceremonies noticed in the relations of persons who have 
been present on such occasions are directed in several rituals : 

^‘Adorned with all jewels, decked with minkm and other 
‘^ customary ornaments, with the box of minium in her hand, 
‘‘ [122] having made pii/d or adoration to the Demkk, thus 
reflecting that this life is nought : my lord and master to me 
was all, — she walks round the burning pile. She bestows 
“jewels on the Brdhmanas, comforts her relations, and shows 
“ her friends the attentions of civility : while calling the Sun 
“and Elements to witness, she distributes minium at pleasure; 
“ and having repeated the SanJcalpa, proceeds into the flames. 
“There embracing the corpse, she abandons herself to the 
QVblling 8atya! Satya! Satyar^ 

The by-standers throw on butter and wood: for this they 
are taught that they acquire merit exceeding ten million fold 
the merit of an Aswamedha, ox other great sacrifice. Even 
those who join the procession from the house of the deceased 
to the funeral pile, for every step are rewarded for an 
ASwamedha. Such indulgences are promised by grave authors: 
thejT* are quoted in this place only as they seem to authorize 
an inference, that happily^ the martyrs of this superstition 
have never been numerous. It is certain that the instances 
of the widow’s sacrifices are now rare : on this it is only neces- 
sary to appeal to the recollection of every person residing in 
India, how few instances have actually occurred within his 
knowledge. And, had they ever been frequent, superstition 
would hardly have promised its indulgences to spectators. 
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IV. 

ON THE EELIGIODS CEREMONIES OP THE 
HINDUS, AND OF THE BRAHMANS ESPE- 
CIALLY. 


% 

ESSAY I.i 


[Erom the Asiatic Researches^ vol. v. pp. 345 — 368. 
Calcutta^ 1798. 4to.] 


[123] The civil law of the Hindus contaiiiiiig frequent 
allusions to their religious rites, I was led, among other pur- 
suits connected with a late undertaking, to peruse several 
treatises on this subject, and to translate from the Sanskrit 
some entire tracts, and parts of others. From these sources 
of information, upon a subject on which the Hindus are by no 
means communicative, I intend to lay before the Society, in 
this and subsequent essays, an abridged explanation of the 
ceremonies, and verbal translations of the prayers used at 
rites, which a Hindu is bound constantly to perform. In 
other branches of this inquiry, the Society may expect valu- 
able communications from our colleague, Mr. W. 0, Blaquiere, 
who is engaged in similar researches. That part of the sub- 
ject to which I have confined my inquiries will be also found 

^ fTMs paper is cliiefiy -compiled from Hal&.yudlia’s Srdhnana-sarvasioa, but 
these ceremonies and customs are best studied in the more ancient Grihja-sktras^ 
such as that of A'fc'walhyana, edited and translated by Stenzler, and also edited 
Vith commentary in the Bibl. Ind. Cf. Muller’s Anc, Sansk, Lit, pp, 133, 
200-205. I have cursorily compared the present Essay with MS. 1401 in the 
India Office Library.]' 
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to contam curioiis oiatter^ which I shall now set forth without 
comment, reser?ing for a subsequent essay the observations 
which are suggested by a review of these religious practices. 

K.\,Brdhm(im rising from sleep, is enjoined, under the 
penalty of losing the benefit of all rites performed by him, 
to rub his teeth with a proper withe, or a twig of the race- 
[ 124 ]miferous fig-tree, pronouncing to himself this prayer : 

Attend, lord of the forest j Soma, king of herbs and plants, 
‘‘has approached thee: mayest thou and he cleanse my mouth 
“ with glory and good auspices, that I may eat abundant 
“ food/^ The following -prayer is also used upon this occa- 
sion: “Lord of the forest! grant me life, strength, glory, 
“ splendour, offspring, cattle, abundant wealth, virtue, know- 
“ ledge, and intelligence.’^ But if a proper withe cannot be 
found, or on certain days, when the use of it is forbidden 
(that is, on the day of the conjunction, and on the first, sixth, 
and ninth days of each lunar fortnight), he must rinse his 
mouth twelve times with water. 

Having carefully thrown away the twig which has been 
used, in a place free from impurities, he should proceed to 
bathe, standing in a river, or in other water. The duty of 
bathing in the morning, and at noon, if the man be a house- 
holder, and in the evening also, if he belong to an order * of 
devotion, is inculcated by pronouncing the strict observance of 
it no less efficacious than a rigid penance, in expiating sins, 
especially the early bath in the months of Mdgha, Phdkjum, 
and KdHtika : and the batli being particularly enjoined as a 
salutary ablution, he is permitted to bathe in his own house, 
but without prayers, if the weather, or his own infirmities, 
prevent his going forth : or he may abridge the ceremonies, 
and use fewer prayers, if a religious duty, or urgent business, 
require his early attendance. The regular bath consists of 
ablutions followed by worship, and by the inaudible recitation 
of the Odyatri with the names of the worlds. First sipping 
water, and sprinkling some before him, the "|)riest recites the 
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three subjoined prayers, while he performs an ablation, by 
throwing water eight times on his head, or towards the sky, 
and concludes it by casting water on the ground, to destroy 
the demons who w^age war with the gods. 1 st. “ 0 waters ! 
‘‘since ye afford [125] delight, grant us prevsent happiness, 
“ and the rapturous sight of the Supreme Goo.'’ 2nd. ‘‘Like 
“ tender mothers, make us here partakers of your most aus- 
“pieious essence.’’ 3 rd. “We become contented ^Yith your 
“ essence, with which ye satisfy the universe. Waters ! grant 
“ it unto us.” ^ (Or, as otherwise expounded, the third text 
may signify, ‘Eagerly do we approach your essence, which 
‘supports the universal abode. Waters! grant it unto us,’) 
In the Agni-^nirmia^ the ablution is otherwise directed: “At 
“ twilight, let a man attentively recite the prayers addressed 
“ to water, and perform an ablution, by throwing water on the 
“ crown of his head, on the earth, towards the sky ; again 
“ towards the sky, on the earth, on the crown of his head, on 
“the earth, again on the crown of his head, and lastly on 
“the earth.” Immediately after this ablution, he should sip 
water without swallowing it, silently praying in these words : 
“ Lord of sacrifice ! thy heart is in the midst of the waters of 
“ the ocean 5 may salutary herbs ■ and waters pervade thee. 
“ With sacrificial hymns and humble salutation we invite thy 
“presence; may this ablution be efficacious.”^ Or he may 
sip water while he utters inaudibly the mysterious names of 
the seven worlds. Thrice plunging into water, he must each 
time repeat the expiatory text^ which I'ocites the creation; and 
having thus completed his ablution, he puts on his mantle 
after washing it, and sits down to worship the rising sun. 

This ceremony is begun by his tj^ing the lock of hair on the 
crown of his head, while he recites the Gdijati% holding much 
kuia grass in his left, and three blades of the same grass in 
his right hand ; or wearing a ring of grass on the, third finger 

1 [Eig Y. X. 9. 1-3.] ^ [Y^tjasaueyi Sauh. vixi. 25.] 

3 [The Aglia-mar$liana, see infra,“l 
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of tlie same liand. Thrice sipping water with the same text 
preceded by the mysterious names of worlds, and ^cli time 
rubbing his hands as if washing them ; and finally, touching 
with his wet hand, his feet, head, breast, [ 126 ] eyes, ears, 
nose, and navel, or his breast, navel, and both shoulders only 
(according to another rule), he should again sip water three 
times, pronouncing to himself - the expiatory text which re- 
cites the creation. If he happen to sneeze or spit, he must 
not immediately sip water, but first touch liis right ear, in 
compliance with the maxim, ‘after sneezing, spitting, blowing 
‘his nose, sleeping, putting on apparel, or dropping tears, a 
‘man should not immediately sip water, but first touch his 
‘right ear.’ “Fire,” says Parasara, “water, i\iQ Vedcm^ the 
“ sun, moon, and air, all reside in the right ears of Brulmmnas, 
“ Gangd is in their right ears, sacrificial fire in their nostrils ; 
“at the moment when both are touched, impurity vanishes.” 
This, by the by, will explain the practice of suspending the 
end of the sacerdotal string from over the right ear, to purify 
that string from the defilement which follows an evacuation 
of urine. The sipping of water is a requisite introduction of 
all rites; without it, says the all acts of re- 

ligion are vain. Having therefore sipped water as above 
mentioned, and passed his hand filled with water briskly 
round liis neck while he recites this prayer, “May the waters 
“preserve me!” the priest closes his eyes, and meditates in 
silence, figuring to himself that “ Brahma, with four faces and 
“a red complexion, resides in his navel; Yishnu,’' with four 
“arms and a black complexion, in his heart ; and Siva, with 
“five faces and a white complexion, in his forehead.” The 
pxdest afterwards meditates the holiest of texts during three 
suppressions of breath. Closing the left nostril with the two 
longest fingers of his right hand, he draws his breath through 
the right nostril, and then closing that nostril likewise with 
his thumb, holds his breath while he meditates the text : he 
then raises both fingers off the left nostnl, and emits the 
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breatli lie Iiacl suppressed. While he holds his [127] breath, 
he mustj-x)!! this occasion, repeat to himself the Gdyatri with 
the mysterious names of the worlds, the triliteral monosyllable, 
and the sacred text of Brahma. A suppression of breatli, 
so explained by the ancient legislator, Yajnavalkya,^ conse- 
quently implies the following meditation: Om / Earth ! Sky! 

‘‘ Heaven ! Middle region I Place of births I Mansion of the 
“ blessed I Abode of truth I We meditate on the adorable lidit 

o 

“ of the resplendent generator, which governs our intellects ; 

which is wnter, lustre, savour, immortal faculty of thought, 
“Brahma, earth, sky, and heaven.’^ ^According to the com- 
mentary, of which a copious extract shall be subjoined, the 
text thus recited signifies, “ That effulgent power which 
“governs our intellects is the primitive element of water, 
“the lustre of gems and other glittering substances, the 
“ savour of trees and herbs, the thinking soul of living beings : 
“it is the creator, preserver, and destroyer; the sun, and 
“every other deity, and all which moves, or which is fixed 
“ in the three worlds, named, earth, sky, and heaven. The 
“ supreme Brahma, so manifested, illumines the seven worlds ; 
“may he unite my soul to his own radiance (that is, to his 
“ own soul, which resides effulgent in the seventh world, or 
“mansion of truth)/' On another occasion, the concluding 
prayer, which is the Gdyatri of Brahma, is omitted, and the 
names of the three lower worlds only are premised. Thus 
recited, thij Gdyatri, properly so called^ bears the following 
import : “ On that effulgent power, which is Brahma himself, 
“and is called the light of the radiant sun, do I meditate, 
“ governed by the mysterious light^ which resides witliin me 
“ for the purpose of thought ; that very light is the earth, the 
“subtile ethei", and all which exists within the created sphere: 

^ [He is generally quoted, as here, under the name Togi-jiiijnavallvya, and the 
work alluded to is no doubt the Td}mmlhy<i'‘giH, of. Hall, jBihrmjrfqiMml 
Index, p. 14, Aufrechtf Catal. p. 87 b. Where the Bharmasastra is re- 
ferred to, it is simply cited as T&jnayalkya, as i. 19 in MS. foL 63 «.] 
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‘'‘it is tlie tlireefoU world, containiBg all wliicli is fixed or 
‘‘ moveable : it exists internally in my heart, externally in 
“ [128] the orb of the sun; being one and the same with that 
“ effulgent power, I myself am an irradiated manifestation of 
the supreme Brahma/^ With such reflections, says the 
commentator, should the text be inaudibly recited. 

These expositions are justified by a very ample commen- 
tary, in which numerous authorities are cited; aid to which 
the commentator has added many passages from ancient law- 
yers, and from mythological poems, showing the efficacy of 
these prayers in expiating sin. As the foregoing explanations 
of the text are founded chiefly on the gloss of an ancient 
philosopher and legislator, Tajnavalkya, the following extract 
will consist of little more than a verbal translation of his 
metrical gloss. 

‘‘The parent of all beings produced all states of existence, 
“ for he generates and preserves all creatures : therefore is he 
“ called the generator. Because he shines and sports, because 
‘‘he loves and irradiates, therefore is he called resplendent or 
“divine, and is praised by all deities. We meditate on the 
“light, which, existing in our minds, continually governs 
“ our intellects in the pursuits of virtue, wealth, love, and 
“beatitude. Because the being who shines with seven rays, 
“assuming the forms of time and of fire, matures productions,- 
“is resplendent, illumines all, and finally destroys the uni- 
“ verse, therefore he, who naturally shines with^seven I’ays, 
“is called light or the effulgent power. The first syllable 
“denotes that he illumines worlds; the second consonant im- 
“ plies that he colours all^ creatures-; the last syllable signifies 
“that he moves without ceasing. From his cherishing all, he 
“is called the irradiating preserver.^^ 

Although it appears from the terms of the text, (“ Light of 
‘•the Grenerator or Sun, that the sun and the light spoken 
of are distinct, yet, in meditating this sublime text, they are 
undistinguished; that light is the sun, and the sun [129] 
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is light; they are ideHtical:. The same effulgent and irra- 
‘‘diating power whieh anioiates living beings as their soul, 

“ exists in the sky as the male being residing in the midst of 
‘‘the sun/^ There is consequently no distinction; but that 
effulgence- which exists in the heart, governing the mtellects 
of animals, must alone- be meditated, as one and tlie same, 
however, with the luminous power residing in the orb of the 
sun., '■ 

“ That which is in the sun, and thus called light or efful- 
“ gent power, is adorable, and must be worshipped by them 
“who dread successive births and deaths, and who eagerly 
“ desire beatitude. The being who may be seen in the solar 
“ orb, must be contemplated by the understanding, to obtain 
“exemption from successive births and deaths and various 
“pains/’ 

The prayer is preceded by the names of the seven worlds, 
as epithets of it, to denote its efficacy; signifying, that this 
light pervades and illumines the seven worlds, which, “ situ- 
“ ated one above the other,, are the seven mansions of all 
“beings: they are called the seven abodes, self-existent in 
“a former period, renovated in this. These seven mysterious 
“ words are celebrated as the names of the seven worlds. The 
“place where all beings, whether fixed or moveable, exist, 
“ is called Earth, which is the first world. That in. which 
“beings exist a second time, but without sensation, again to 
“become sensible at the close of the period appointed for 
“the duration of the present universe, is the World of Ee- 
“ existence. The abode of the good,, where cold, heat, and 
“light, are perpetually produced, is named Heaven. The 
“intermediate region between the* upper and lower worlds, 
“is denominated the Middle World. The heaven, where 
“animals, destroyed in a general conflagration at the close 
“ of the appointed period, are born again, is thence called the 
“World of Births. That in [130] which Sanaka, and other 
“sons of Brahma, justified by austere devotion, reside, ex- 
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fi'om all domiiiioBv is thence named tlie M of 

“^‘the Blessed. Triithj the seventh world, and the ^bode of 
Brahma, is placed on the summit above other worlds 4 it 
‘Ms attained by true knowledge, by the regular discharge of 
“ duties, and by veracity : once attained, it is never lost. 

Truth is, indeed, the seventh world, therefore called the 
“ Sublime Abodef^ 

The names of the worlds are preceded by the triliteral 
monosyllable, to obviate the evil consequence annooiiced by 
Manii, “ A Brdimana, beginning and ending a lecture of the 
“ Veda (or the recital oT any holy strain), must always pro- 
“nounce to himself the syllable for unless the syllable dm 
“precede, his learning will slip away from him ; and unless it 
“follow, nothing will be long retamed/^ Or that syllable is 
prefixed to the several names of worlds, denoting that the 
seven worlds are manifestations of the power signified by that 
syllable. “As the leaf of the says Yajiaavalkya, 

“is supported by a single pedicle, so is this universe upheld 
“by the syllable om, a symbol of the supreme Brahma.’^ 
“ All rites ordained in the Veda^ oblations to fire, and solemn 
“sacrifices, pass away; but that which passetli not away,^' 
says Mann, “is declared to be the syllable oni^ thence called 
akshara, since it is a symbol of God, the lord of created 
“ beings/’ (Manu, chap, ii, v. 74, 84.) 

The concluding prayer is subjoined, to teach the various 
manifestations of that light, which is the sun himself. It is 
Brahma, the supreme soul. “The sun,” says Yajnavalkya, 
“ is Brahma : this is a certain truth, revealed in the sacred 
“ Vpanishads, and in various Sdkhds of the VedasB ^ So the 
Bliamlnja-purdna, speaking of the sun: “Because there is 
“none greater he, nor has been, nor will be, therefore he is 
“ celebrated as the supreme soul in all the VedasB 

[131] That greatest of lights which exists in the sun, 

^ [A'dityo Bralnna ityesliS. nisbth^ liynpanishatsu cba, Qliliandoge Yribad^ranye 
taittkiye tatTaam cba. India Off. Libr. MS.] 
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exists also as the principle of life in the hearts of all beings. 
It shined externally in the sky, internally in the heart : it is 
found in fire and in "flame. This principle of life, which is 
acknowledged by the virtuous as existing in the heart and in 
the sky, shines externally in the ethereal region, manifested 
in the form of the sun. It is also made apparent in the lustre 
of gems, stones, and metals ; and in the taste of trees, plants, 
and herbs. That is, the irradiating being, who is a form of 
Brahma, is manifested in all moving beings (gods, demons, 
men, serpents, beasts, birds, insects, and tlie rest) by tbeir 
locomotion; and in some fixed substances, such as stones, 
gems, and metals, by their lustre; in others, such as trees, 
plants, and herbs, by their savour. Every thing which moves 
-or which is fixed, is pervaded by that light, which in all mov- 
ing things exists as the supreme soul, and as the immortal 
thinking faculty of beings which have the power of motion. 
Thus the venerable commentator^ says, “ In the midst of the 
stands the moon, in the midst of the moon is fire, in the 
midst of light is truth, in the midst of truth is the unperish- 
‘‘ able being.” And again, Grod is the imperishable being 
^‘residing in the sacred abode: the thinking soul is light 
‘‘alone; it shines with unborrowed splendour.” This think- 
ing soul, called the immortal principle, is a manifestation of 
that irradiating power who is the supreme soul. 

This universe, consisting of three worlds, was produced 
from water.. “ He first, with a thought, created the waters, 
“and. placed in them a productive seed.” (Mann, chap, i, 
v> 8.) Water, which is the element whence the three worlds 
proceeded, is that light which is, also the efficient cause of 
creation, duration, and destruction, manifested with these 
powers, in the form of Brahma, Tishnu, and Rudra : to de- 
note this, “ earth, sky, and heaven,” are subjoined as epithets 
[132] of light. These terms bear allusion also to the three 
qualities of truth^ passion, and darkness, corresponding with 

^ [Yogi-ySLjmyaikya.] ^ 
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the three manifestations of power, as creator, preserver, and j 

destroyer; hence it is also intimated^ that the irradiating 
being is manifested as Brahma, Vishnu, and Eudra, who are 
respectively endued with the qualities of truth, passion, and 
darkness. The meaning is, that this irradiating being, who 
is the supreme Brahma manifested in three forms or powers, 
is the efficient cause of the creation of the universe, of its 
duration and destruction. So in the Bhcmshya- 2 ^urdnaj 
. Erishna says, The sun is the god of perception, the eye of 
the universe, the caus§ of day: there is none greater than 
^‘he among the immortal powers. From him this universe 
proceeded, and in him it will reach annihilation ; he is time 
measured by instants,’^ etc. Thus the universe, consisting of 
three worlds, containing all which is fixed or moveable, is the 
irradiating being ; and he is the creator of that universe, the 
preserver and destroyer of it. Consequently nothing can f 

exist, which is not that irradiating power. 

These extracts from two very copious commentaries will 
sufficiently explain the texts which are meditated while the ^ 

breath is held as above mentioned. Immediately after these 
suppressions of breath, the priest should sip w^ater, reciting 
the following prayer : ‘‘ May the sun, sacrifice, the regent of ? 

the firmament, and other deities who preside over sacrifice, 
defend me from the sin arising from the imperfect perfor- 
mance of a religious ceremony. Whatever sin I have coui- 
mitted by night, in thought, word or deed, be that cancelled 
‘‘by day. Whatever sin be in me, may that be far removed. 

“I offer this water to the sun, whose light irradiates my i 

heart, who sprung from 'the immortal essence. Be this ob- 
/‘lation efficacious.'’ He should next make three ablutions 
with the prayers: ‘‘ Waters I since ye [133] afford delight, ’’ 
etc., at the same time throwing water eight times on his head, 
or towards the sky, and once on the ground as before; and 
again make similar ablutions with the following prayer : “ As 
“ a tired man leases drops of sweat at the foot of a tree ; as he 
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“who bathes is cleansed from all foulness; as an oblation is 
‘‘ sanctiSecl by holy grass ; so may this water purify me from 
and another ablution with the expiatory text which 
rehearses the creation. He should next fill the palm of his 
hand with water, and presenting it to his nose, inhale the 
fluid by one nostril, and retaining it for a while, exhale it 
through the other, and throw away the water to\Yards the 
north-east quarter. This is considered as an internal ablu- 
tion, which washes away sins. He concludes by sipping 
water with the following prayer: Water! thou dost penetrate 
all beings ; thou dost reach the deep recesses of the moun- 
‘‘ tains; thou art the mouth of the universe; thou art sacrifice; 
‘‘thou art the mystic word mshat; thou art light, taste, and 
“ the immortal fluid/^ 

After these ceremonies he proceeds to worship the sun, 
standing on one foot, and resting the other against his ankle 
or heel, looking towards the east, and holding his hands open 
before him in a hollow form. In this posture he pronounces 
to himself the following prayers. 1st. “The rays of light 
“ announce the splendid fiery sun, beautifully rising to illu- 
“mine the universe."’® 2nd. “He rises, wonderful, the eye 
“ of the sun, of water, and of fire, collective power of gods ; he 
“fills heaven, earth, and sky, with his luminous net; he is 
“the soul of all which is fixed or locomotive/^ ^ 3rd. “ That 
“eye, supremely beneficial, rises pure from the east; may 
“ we see, him a hundred years ;• may we live a hundred 
“years; may we hear a hundred years.'' ^ 4th. “May we? 
“preserved by the divine power, contemplating heaven above 
“the region of darkness, approach the deity, [134] most 
“ splendid*^ of luminaries.”® The following prayer may be 
also subjoined: “Thou art self-existent, thou art the most 
“ excellent ray ; thou givest effulgence : grant it unto me.” ^ 

^ [YSjasaneyi Sanli. xx. 20.] • 

2 [Eig. Y. i. 50, L] 3 pb. i, 115, 1.] 

^ [Ib. vii. 16, but with tbe varktioBs of Y. S, xxxvi. 24.] 
s [Yy. S. XX. 21.] , , * ^ S. ii. 26.] 
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This is explamecl as an allusion to the seven rays of the 
sun, four of which are supposed to point towards /die four 
quarters, one upwards, one downwards; and the seventh, which 
is centrical, is the most excellent of all, and is here addressed 
in a prayer, which is explained as signifying, “ May the 
“supreme ruler, who generates all things, whose luininoiis 
“ ray is self-existent, who is the sublime cause of light, from 
“whom worlds receive illumination, be favourable to us// 
After presenting an oblation to the sun, in the mode to be 
forthwith explained, the Odijatri must be next invoked, in 
these words : “ Thou artMight ; thou art seed; thou art ini- 
“ mortal life; thou art called effulgent: beloved by the gods, 
^Vdefirmed by none, thou art the holiest sacrifice/’ And it 
should be afterwards recited measure by measure ; then the 
two first measures as one hemistich, and the third measure 
as the other ; and, lastly, the three measures without inter- 
ruption. The same text is then invoked “in these words : 
“Divine text, who dost grant our best wdslies, whose name 
*“is trisyllable, whose import is the power of th^ Supreme 
“ Being ; come, thou mother of the Vedas, wdio didst spring 
“ from Brahma, be constant here/’ The Odyatri is then pro- 
nounced inaudibly with the triliteral monosyllable and the 
names of the three lower worlds, a hundred or a thousand 
times, or as often as may be practicable, counting the repeti- 
tions on a rosary of gems set in gold, or of wild grains. 
For this purpose, the seeds of the pittrajiva, vulgarly named 
piionMci, are declared preferable. The following prayers from 
the VisJmti-piirdna conclude these repetitions:^ “Salutation to 

^ I omit tlie very tedious detail respecting sins expiated by a set number of 
repetitions ; but in one instance, as an atonement for unwarily eating or drinking 
wbat is forbidden, it is directed, that eight hundred repetitions of the Quyatri 
should be preceded by three suppressions of breath, touching water during the 
recital of the following text : ‘‘ The bull roars ; he has four horns, three feet, two 
“ heads, seven hands, and is bound by a threefold ligature ; he is the mighty re- 

splendent being, and pervades mortal men/' [Rig Y. iv. 58, 3,] The hull is 
Rehgious Duty personified. His four horns are the Brahmn, or superintending 
priest; the JIdgdtfi or chanter 'of the Sdmaveda; the Eotri, or reader of the 
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^Hhe STO fto that Iiim 0 Brahma, who is the light 

“of the pervacler, the pure generator of the tiniTerse, the cause 
“of efficacious rites/’ 2nd. “I how to the great cause of 
“ day (whose emblem is a- full-blown flower of the yardivQQ)^ 
“ the mighty iiiminarj sprung from Easyapa, the foe of dark- 
“ness, the destroyer of every sin.” Or the priest walks a 
torn through the south, rehearsing a short text: “I follow 
“ the course of the sun ; ” ^ which is thus explained, “ As the 
“ sun in his course moves round the world by the way of the 
“south, so do I, following that luminary, obtain the benefit 
“'arising from a journey round the ^earth by the way of the 
“south.” 

The oblation above mentioned, and which is called arglm^ 
consists of tila^ flowers, barley, water, and red-sanders-wood, 
in a clean copper vessel, made in the shape of a boat 5 this the 
nriest places on his head, and thus presents it with the follow- 
' text: “He wlio travels the appointed path (namely, the 
8^1 present in that pure orb of fire, and in the ethereal 
is the sacrificer at religious rites, and he sits in 
•e; never remaining a single day in the same 
*■'' every house, in the lieart of every human 
~ mansion, in [136] the subtile ether 5 

“ produced in water, in earth, in the abode of truth, and in 
“ the stony mountains, he is that which is both minute and 
“vast,” This text* is explained as signifying, that the sun is 
a manifestation of the Supreme Being, present everywhere, 

Rigveday wlio performs tlie essential part of a religions ceremony; and the Adh- 
who sits in the sacred close, and chants the Yajurveda. His three feet 
are the three Vedas, Oblations and sacrifices are his two heads, roaring stupen- 
dously. His seven hands are the JSotriy Maitrdmni’tia^ Brdhmandchham^ Gra^ 
mskity AchJidvdJca, Neshtn^ and Botri; names by which ofiiciating priests are 
designated at certain solemn rites. The threefold ligature by which he is bound, 
is worshipped in the morning, at noon, and in the evening. [Rather, ‘ the three 
oblations at morn, noon, and evening, are his three ligatures/ Prfitahsavaua- 
madhy^hnasavanfiparCihuasavana-savanais trihhir baddhab, MS, For this and 
other explanations cf. Yhska, xiii. 7 ; Sfiyapa, Rig V. iv. 58, 3 ; Mahi- 

dhara, VdJ. Sank, xvii#91.] 
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producod everywhere, pervading every place and thing. The 
oblation is concluded by worshipping the sun with ^he sub- 
joined text: rays, the efficient causes of knowledge^ 

“ irradiating worlds, appear like sacrificial fires.*’’’ 

Preparatory to any act of religion, ablutions must be again 
performed in the form prescribed for the mid-day bath; the 
practice of bathing at noon is likewise enjoined as requisite to 
cleanliness, conducive to health, and efficacious in removing 
spiritual as well as corporeal defilements: it must, neverthe- 
less, be omitted by one who is afflicted with disease ; and a 
healthy person is forbidden to bathe immediately after a meal, 
and without laying aside his jewels and other ornaments. If 
there be no impediment, such as those now mentioned or for- 
merly noticed in speaking of early ablutions, he may bathe 
with water drawn from a well, from a fountain, or from the 
bason of a cataract ; but he should prefer water which lies 
above ground, choosing a stream rather than stagnant water, 
a river in preference to a small brook, a holy stream before a 
vulgar river; and, above all, the water of the Ganges. In 
treating of the bath, authors distinguish various ablutions, 
properly and improperly so called ; such as rubbing the body 
with ashes, which is named a bath sacred to fire; plunging 
into water, a bath sacred to the regent of this element ; ab- 
lutions accompanied by the prayers, “ 0 waters ! since ye 
afford delight/^ etc., which constitute the koly bath ; standing 
in dust raised by the treading of cowsj^a bath denominated 
from wind or air; standing in the rain during daylight, a 
bath named from the sky or atmosphere. The ablutions, 
[187] or bath, properly so called, are performed with the 
following ceremonies. 

After bathing and cleansing his person, and pronouncing as 
a vow, “ I will now perform ablutions,'' he who bathes should 
invoke the holy rivers : “ 0 Ganga, Yamuna, Saraswati, Sata- 
“dru, Marudvidha and Jiyikiya! hear nij prayers, for mv 
“ sake be included in this small quantity of water with the 
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lioly streams of Parusliti, Asikni, and Yitasta,” ^ He sliould 
also nttSr the radical grayer, consisting of the words, Salu- 
tation to Ndrdyanad^ Upon this occasion a prayer extracted 
from the ’Padma-'pxirdna is often used with this salutation, 
called the radical text ; and the ceremony is at once concluded 
by taking up earth, and pronouncing the subjoined prayer: 

Earth, supporter of all things, trampled by horses, traversed 
‘*by cars, trodden by Vishnu ! whatever sin has been corn- 
emitted by me, do thou, who art upheld by the hundred- 
armed Krishim, incarnate in the shape of a boar, ascend my 
limbs and remove every such sin/’ 

The text extracted from the Padma-pxirdna follows : Thou 
didst spring from the foot of Vishnu, daughter of Vishnu, 
“honoured by him ; therefore preserve us from sin, protecting 
“ us from the day of our birth, even unto death. The regent 
“ of air has named thirty-five millions of holy places in the 
“ sky, on earth, and in the space between ; they are all com- 
“ prised in thee, daughter of Jahnu. Thou art called she who 
“ promotes growth; among the gods thou art named the lotos | 
“able, wife of Pritlm, bird, body of the universe^ wife of 
“Siva, nectar, female cherisher of science, cheerful^ favouring 
“worlds, merciful, daughter of Jahnu, consoler, giver of con- 
“ solution. Gangdf who flows through the three worlds, will 
“ be near unto him who pronounces these pure titles during 
“ his ablutions/’ 

[138] -When the ceremony is preferred in its full detail, 
the regular prayer is a text of the VedaJ'^ “ Thrice did 
“Vishnu step, and at three strides traversed the universe: 
“ happily was his foot placed on.this dusty earth. Be this 
“ oblation efficacious ! ” By this prayer is meant, “ may the 
“earth thus taken up, purify me/’ Oow-dung is next em- 

^ [This seems to be a corrupted version of Eig Y. s. 75, 5. ^‘GangCi, Ya- 
munh, Saraswati, S'utudri, v^ith the Barushnl, receive ga-iWiiously this my hynm ; 
Marudvridh^, hear with the Asikni and. the Titasfc&; A'rjikiy^, hear with the 
Snshomk.’’] ^ 

2 [Yajasaneyi-sanhita, v. 15. Eig Yeda, i 22, IT*] 
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ployed, wit^^ prayer iroporting, ^* Since I take up cow-dung, 
‘ViBvokmg tkereon th goddess of abmidance, may f obtain 
prosperity ! The literal sense is this : “ I here iiiYoke that 
‘^goddess of abundance, who is the vehicle of smell, 'vyIio is 
irresistible, ever white, present in this cow-diiiig, mistress of 
‘‘all beings, greatest of elements, ruling all the senses/ V 
Water is afterwards held np in the hollow, of both hands 
joined, while the prayer denominated from the regent of water 
is pronounced: “Because Yaruna, king of waters, spread a 
“road for the sun, fherefore do I follow that route. Oh ! he 
“ made that road in untrodden space to receive the foot- 
“steps of the sun. It is he who restrains the heart-rending 
“ wicked.^' ^ The sense is, “Varuna, king of waters, who 
“ curbs the wicked, made an expanded I’oad in the ethereal 
“ region to receive the rays of the sun ; I therefore follow that 
“ route/’ /Next, previous to swimming, a short prayer must 
“be meditated: “ Salutation to the regent of water I past are 
“the fetters of Yaruna.” This is explained as importing, 
that the displeasure of Yaruna at a raan’’s traversing the 
w^aters, which are his fetters, is averted by salutation : swim- 
ming is therefore preceded by this address. The priest 
should next recite the invocation of holy rivers, and thrice 
throw water on his head from the hollow of both hands 
joined, repeating three several texts.. 1st. “Waters! remove 
“this sin, whatever it be, which is in me; whether I have 
“ done anything malicious towards othens, or cursed them in 
“ my heart, or spoken falsehoods.” ^ 2nd. “ Waters ! mothers 
“ of worlds ! purify us ; [139] cleanse us by the sprinkled 
“ fluid, ye who purify through libations ; for ye, divine waters, 
“ do remove every sin,” ^ 3 ^ 6 . “As a tired man leaves drops 
“ of sweat at the foot of a tree,” etc. Again, swimming, and 
making a circuit through the south, this prayer should be 
recited: “May divine waters be auspicious to us for accumu- 

* [Eig Y i, 24, 8.] 2 [Rig Y*i, 23, 22.1 

3 [Eig Y. x.^17, 10, yy. a iT. 2.] 
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latioii, for gain, and for refreshing draughts : may they listen 
‘‘to ns, that we may be associated with good auspices/'^ 
“Next reciting the following prayer, the priest should 
thrice plunge into water: “0 consummation of solemn 
“ rites ! who dost purify when performed by the most grievous 
“offenders ; thou dost invite the basest criminals to purifi- 
“ cation; thou dost expiate the most heinous crimes. I atone 
“ for sins towards the gods, by gratifying them with oblations 
“and sacrifice; I expiate sins towards mortals, by employing 
“ mortal men to officiate at sacraments. Therefore defend me 
“ from the peimicious sin of offending*thegods.“® 

Water must be next sipped with the prayer, “ Lord of sac- 
“rifice, thy heart is in the midst of the waters of the ocean,’' 
etc., and the invocation of holy rivers is again recited. The 
priest must thrice throw up water with the three prayers: 
“0, waters, since ye aftmd delight,” etc.; and again with the 
three subjoined prayers: 1st. “May the Lord of thought 
“purify me with an uncut blade of lath grass and with the 
“rays of the sun. Lord of purity, may I obtain that coveted 
“ innocence which is the wish of thee, who art satisfied by this 
“oblation of water; and of me, who am purified by this holy 
“grass.”® 2nd. “May the Lord of speech purify me,” etc. 
3rd. “ May the resplendent sun purify me,” etc. Thrice 
plunging into water, the priest should as often repeat the 
grand expiatory text,^ of which Yajnavalkya says, “It 

1 [Rig Y. 9, 4.] [Ykj. S. ill. 48.] s s, iv. 4.] 

^ [The Aghamarshana is the lOOtli hymn of the tenth mandala of the Rig 
Veda ; it is ascribed to a rishi of that name, the son of Haduchliandas, In tlie 
S'ankara-dig-vijaja, ch. 43, we have the following mystical explanation of the 
hymn, attributed to S'ankara. From the kindled thought-absorption of the 
Supreme {le, when become multicolor by the access of ignorance), were born the 
great principle, etc., and the personified totality of all things (ViiAj) ; then was 
horn night, then the river-absorbing sea. From the river-absorbing sea was born 
the year ; this lord of everything that winketh, the Creator, appointing days and 
nights, made the sun and moon as before (sc. in earlier mons), and the sky, and 
the earth, and the firmament, and then heaven/' Sfiyana explains the first 
verse, “truth of thought and truth of speech were born from Brfihma’s kindled 
thought-absorption; him was bora night and the sea of waters/’ In the 
rest the two explanations agree,] 
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“comprises the principles of things, and the elements, the 
“existence of the [chaotic] mass, the production,and de- 
“sti’uction of ■worlds.” [140] This serves as a key to ex- 
plain the meaning of the text, -which, being considered as 
the essence of the Vedas, is most mysterious. The author 
before me seems to undertake the explanation of it -with 
great awe, and intimates, that he has no other key to its 
meaning, nor the aid of earlier commentaries.^ ‘ The Supreme 
‘ Beinff alone existed ; afterwards there was universal dark- 
^ BessMiext, the watery ocean was produced by the diffusion 
‘ of virtue : then did the creator, lord of the universe, rise 
‘out of the ocean, and successively frame the sun and moon, 
‘which govern day and night, whence proceeds the revolution 
‘of years; and after them he framed heaven and earth, the 
‘space between, and the celestial I’egion/ The terms, with 
which the text begins, both signify truth ; but are here ex- 
plained as denoting the supreme Erahma, on the authority 
of a text quoted from the Veda : “Brahma is truth, the one 
“ immutable being. He is truth and everlasting knowledge.’’ 
‘During the period of general annihilation,’ says the com- 
mentator, ‘ the Supreme Being alone existed. Afterwards, 
‘during that period, night was produced ; in other words, 
"there was universal darkness.’ “This universe existed only 
“in darkness, imperceptible, nndefinable, nndiscoverable by 
“reason, and undiscovered by revelation, as if it Avere wholly 
“immersed in sleep.” (Manu, ch. i. v. 5). Next, when the 
creation began, the ocean was produced by an unseen poAver 
universally diffused : that is, the element of Avater was first 
reproduced, as the means of the creation. “ He first, with a 
“thought, created the waters,” etc. (Mann, ch. i. v. 8.) 

^ [MS. “Asy§Lgliamars]ianamantras 3 ^a vy4kliy‘5.y^m kridi prakampo j'^yate, 
yatalj sarvavedasavabhuto Hyantaguptasch^yam mantrali. Asya padapatham^- 
tram cba n^sti braiimananiruktadikam apyasya ndsti. Ittbam etadiyavyakiiyami.- 
ganam kamapyapayam aprSipya yad etad asya swakapolamatrena vyaldiyiinam 
§;cbarapiyam tad atis^basain.’' The hymn is found in the Pada text, but un- 
divided.] 
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TheD did the creatoi^ who is the nniyerse, rise out 

of the iiraters.^ ‘The Lord of the universe, annihilated by 
‘the general destruction, revived with his own creation of 
‘ the three worlds/ Heaven is here explained, the expanse of 
the sky above the region of the stars. The celestial region 
is the middle world and heavens [141] above. The author 
before me has added numerous quotations on the sublimity 
and efficacy of this text, which Manu compares with the 
sacrifice of a horse, in respect of its power to obliterate sins/ 

After bathing, while he repeats this prayer, the priest 
should again plunge into water, thrice repeating the text, 
“As a tired man leaves drops of sweat at the foot of a tree,^^ 
etc. Afterwards, to atone for greater offences, he should 
meditate the Gdyatri, etc., during three suppressions of breath. 
He must also recite it measure by measure, hemistich by 
hemistich; and, lastly, the entire text, without any pause. 
As an expiation of the sin of eating with men of very low 
tribes, or of coveting or accepting what should not be received, 
a man should plunge into water, at the same time reciting a 
prayer which will be quoted on another occasion. One who 
has drunk spirituous liquors should traverse water up to his 
throat, and drink as much expressed juice of the moon-plant 
as he can take up in the hollow of both hands, wffiile he medi- 
tates the tiiliteral monosyllable, and then plunge into w^ater, 
reciting the subjoined prayer : “ 0 , Rudra ! hurt not our off- 
“ spring and descendants 5 abridge not the period of our lives ; 
“destroy not our cows; kill not our horses; slay not our 
“ proud and irritable folks ; because, holding oblations, we 
“ always pray to thee 

Having finished his ablutions, and coming out of the water, 
putting on his apparel after cleansing it, having washed his 
hands and feet, and having sipped water, the priest sits down 
to worship in the same mode which was directed after the 
early bath; substituting, however, the following prayer, in 
1 [xL^eo.] ^ b lU, 8.] 
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‘•fied; may other imtructors, human beings, miii'iites of time, 
'^moments, instants measured by the twinkling of eye, 
‘■hours, days, fortnights, months, seasons, and years, with 
‘‘.[144] all their component parts, be satisfied herewith/^ ^ 
ISText, wearing the sacrificial thread round his neck and turn- 
ing towards the north, he should offer tila, or grains of barley 
with water, from the middle of his hand (which is a part 
dedicated to human . beings), holding in it hum grass, the 
middle of which must rest on the palm of Hs hand: this 
oblation he presents on grass, the tips of which are pointed 
towards the north 5 and nvith it he pronounces these words : 
“ May Sanaka be satisfied ; may Sanandana, Sanatana, Kapila, 
“itsuri, Vodhu, and Panchasikha, be satisfied herewith.”^ 
Placing the thread on his right shoulder, and turning towards 
the south, he must offer tila and water from the root of his 
thumb (which is a part sacred to the progenitors of mankind), 
holding bent grass thereon: this oblation he should present 
upon a vessel of rhinoceros" horn placed on grass, the tips of 
which are pointed towards the south ; and with it he says, 
‘^Iffay fire, which receives oblations presented to our fore- 
“ fathers, be satisfied herewith ; may the moon, the judge of 
‘‘departed souls, the sun, the progemtors who are purified by 
“fire, those who are named from their drinking the juice of 
“ the moon-plant, and those who are denominated from sitting 
“ on holy grass, be satisfied herewith V" He must then make 
a similar oblation, saying, “May Narasarya, Parasaiya, &uka, 
“Sakalya, Yajnayalkya, Jatukania, Katyayana, iipastamba, 
“Baudh^ana, V4chakuti,V Taijavapf, Huhu, LokaksM;^ 
“Maitrayani, and Aindrayani, be satisfied herewith/'^ He 
afterwards offers three oblations of water mixed with tila 

^ Tlie verb is repeated "witli eaclx term, May tbe holy verses be satisfied ; may 
the be satisfied,” etc. 

^ [Cf. tbe lines cited by Gaiidap*Ma at the beginning of Ms Comm, on the 
Bin"khya-]s:4rikS.,j 

• 3 Perhaps this slionld be read Yhchaknavi, a name of Gargi, cf. the St. Peters- 
hnrg Diet, sub, v.] ^ [More commonly Laygakshi.] 

« [For some of these names cf. MiilleFs Sanskrit Ziter. pp. 42, 205.] 
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from the hollow of both hands joined, and this he repeats 
foiirteen%times with the different titles of Yama, [145] which 
are considered as fourteen distinct forms of the same deity. 
‘‘ Salutation to Yama; salutation to Dharmaraja, or the king 
“ of duties ; to death ; to Antaka, or the destroyer ; to Vaivas- 
“wata, or the child of the sun; to time; to the slayer of 
“all beings; to Audumbara, or Yama, springing out of the 
“ racemiferous fig-tree ; to him who reduces all things to 
“ashes; to the dark-blue deity; to him who resides in the 
“supreme abode; to him whose belly is like that of a wolf; 
“ to the Tariegated being ; to the wonderful inflictor of pains.’’ 
Taking up grains of Ula, and throwing them away, while he 
pronounces this address to fire : “ Eagerly we place and sup- 
“port thee; eagerly we give thee fuel; do thou fondly invite 
“the progenitors, who love thee, to taste this pious obla- 
“ tion ^ let him invoke the progenitors of mankind in these 
words : “ May our progenitors, who are worthy of drinking 
“ the juice of the moon-plant, and they who are purified by 
“ fire, approach us through the paths which are travelled by 
“gods; and, pleased ‘with the food presented at this sacra- 
“ment, may they ask for more, and preserve us from evil.”® 
He should then offer a triple oblation of water with both 
hands, reciting the following text, and saying, “ I offer this 
“ tUa and water to my father, such a one sprung from such a 
“family.” He must offer similar oblations to his paternal 
grandfather, and great-grandfather ; and another set of similar 
oblations to his maternal grandfather, and to the father and 
grandfather of that ancestor ; a similar oblation must be pre- 
sented to his mother, and single oblations to his paternal 
grandmother and great-grandmother: three more oblations 
are presented, each to three persons, paternal uncle, brother, 
son, grandson, daughter’s son, son-in-law, maternal uncle, 
sister’s son, father’s sister’s son, mother’s sister, and other 
relations. The text alluded to bears this meaning: “Waters, 
J [Eig Y, X. 16, 12.] » [YAj, Saak. m. 58.] 
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the [146] food of our progenitors : satisfy my parents, ye 
‘‘who convey nourisliment, which is the drink of imoMirtality, 

“ the fluid of lihatioms, the milky liq^ the confined and 
“ promised food of the manes/’ ^ 

The ceremony may be concluded with three vokiitary ob- 
lations: the first presented like the oblations to deities, looking 
towards the east, and with the sacrificial cord placed on his 
left shoulder ; the second, like that offered to progenitors, 
looking towards the south, and with the string passed over his 
right shoulder. The prayers which accompany these offerings 
are subjoined : 1st. “May the gods, demons, benevolent genii, 
“ huge serpents, heavenly quiristers, fierce giants, bloodthirsty 
“ savages, unrnelodious guardians of the celestial treasure, suc- 
“ cessfiil genii, spirits called Kimhmdnda^ trees, and all animals 
“ which move in air or in water, which live on earth, and feed 
“ abroad ; may all these quickly obtain contentment, through 
“the water presented by me.” 2nd. “To satisfy them who 
“ are detained in all the hells and places of torment, this water 
“ is presented by me.” 3rd. “ May those who are, and those 
“who are not, of kin to me, and thoSe who were allied to 
“me in a former existence, and all who desire oblations of 
“ water from me, obtain perfect contentment.” The first text, 
which is taken from the Sdmaveda^ differs a little from the 
Tajurmda : ^ “ Gods, benevolent genii, huge serpents, nymphs, 
“ demons, wicked beings, snakes, birds of mighty wing, trees, 
“ giants, and all who traverse the ethereal region^ genii who 
“ cherish science, animals that live in water or traverse the 
“atmosphere, ci*eatures that have no abode, and all living 
“animals which exist in sin, or in the practice of virtue; to 
“satisfy them is this water presented by me.” Afterwards 
the [147] priest should wring his lower garment, pronoun- 
cing this text: “May those who have been born in my family, 

1 See a remark on this passage belovr, page 170, note. [Yiij. S. ii. 34.] 

“ [Neither of these hjmns occurs in the Sauhita text, as is shown hy the men- 
Uon of such, non-vedic beings as Eushmhndas and Vidyhdharas (“genii who 
cherish science”). Balhyudha gives the first version.] 
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*‘and have died, leaving no son nor kinsman bearing the 
“ same ^ame, be contented with this water which I present by 
‘‘wringing it from my vesture/^ Then placing his sacrificial 
cord on his left shoulder, sipping water, and raising up his 
arms, let him contemplate the sun, reciting a prayer inserted 
above: “He who travels the appointed path,’’ etc. The 
priest should afterwards present an oblation of water to the 
sun, pronouncing the text of the which has 

been already cited, “ Salutation to the sun,” etc. He then 
concludes the whole ceremony by worshipping the sun with 
a prayer above quoted: “Thou art self-existent,” etc.; by 
making a circuit through the south, while he pronounces, “ I 
“follow the course of the sun; and by offering water from 
the hollow of his hand, while he salutes the regents of space 
and other Deities; “Salutation to space; to the regents of 
“ space, to Brahmd, to the earth, to salutary herbs, to fire, to 
“ speech, to the lord of speech, to the pervader, and to the 
“ mighty Deity*’* 
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ON THE EELIGIOTTS CEREMONIES OF THE 
HINDUS, AND OF THE BRAHMANS ESPE- 
CIALLY. 


ESSAY II. 


[Prom the Asiatic Mesearehes^ toL vii. pp. 232 — 28e5. 
Calcutta j 1801. 4to.] 


[148] A FORMER essay on this subject ^ described the daily 
ablutions performed with prayers and acts of religion by every 
Bmhman, His next daily duty is the performance of the five 
great sacraments. The first, consisting in the study of the 
Vecla^ has been already noticed ; the sacraments of the manes, 
of deities, and of spirits, slightly touched upon in the first 
essay, will be made the subject of the present one ; and the 
hospitable reception of guests will be followed in the next by a 
description of the various ceremonies which must be 'celebrated 
at different periods, from the birth to the marriage of a Hindu. 

The sacrament of deities consists in oblations to fire with 
prayers addressed to various divinities ; and it is exclusive of 
the offerings of perfumes and blossoms before idols. It does 
not fall within my present plan to describe the manner in 
•which the several sects of Hindus^ adore their gods, or the 
images of them ; and I shall tlierefore restrict myself to ex- 

m 

^ Ante, p. 141. 

^ See iv)te A, at the end of the present Essay. 
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plain the oblations to fire, and then proceed to describe [149] 
funeral\ites and commemorative obsequies, together with the 
daily offerings of food and water, to the manes of ancestors. 

I am guided by the author now before me ^ in premising the 
ceremony of consecrating the fire, and of hallowing the sacri- 
ficial implements; ‘‘because this ceremony is, as it were, the 
“ groundwork of all religious acts.’’ 

First, the priest smears with cow-dung a level piece of 
ground four cubits square, free from all impurities, and shel- 
tered by a shed. Having bathed and sipped water, he sits 
down with his face towards the east, and places a vessel of 
water with huia grass ^ on his left ; then, dropping his right 
knee, and resting on the span of his left hand, he draws with 
a root of feii? grass a line, one span or twelve fingers long, 
and directed towards the east. From the nearest extremity 
of this line he draws another at right angles to it, twenty-one 
fingers long, and directed towards the north. Upon this line 
he draws three others, parallel to the first, equal to it in 
length, and distant seven fingers from each other. The first 
line is really, or figuratively, made a yellow line, and is sacred 
to the earth ; the second is red, and sacred to fire ; the third 
black, and sacred to Brahma the creator ; the fourtli blue, and 
[150] sacred to Indra the regent of the firmament ; the fifth 
white, and sacred to Soma. He next gathers up the dust 
from the edges of these lines, and throws it away towards the 
north-east, saying, “ What was [herein] bad, is cast away : ” 
and he concludes by sprinkling water on the several lines. 

^ In the former essay, my cliief guide yas Hal^yudha, who has giTen very 
perspicuous explanations of the mantras (or prayers used at religious ceremonies) 
in several treatises, particularly in one entitled Brdhmna'^sarmma, In the 
present essay, I likewivse nse a ritual composed ,hy Bhavadova for flic use of 
Sdmavedi priests, and a commentary on the mantras by Gunavishnu, as also the 
Achdrachcmh'iM (a treatise on religious ceremonies observed hy S'hdras, hut 
including many of those performed hy other classes), and the A'clidrddarsaf a 
treatise on daily duties. 

2 Foa Cyrmuroid?Sf Koenig. On the new moon of BMdra, a suflieicnt quan- 
tity of this sort of grass is provided for use during the ’grhole year. 
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Having thus prepared the ground for the reception of the 
sacrificial fire, he takes a lighted ember out of the covered 
vessel which contains the fire, and throws it away, saying, “I 
“ dismiss far away carnivorous fire ; may it go to the realm of 
“ Yama, bearing sin [hence] .'*’ He then places the fire before 
him, saying, Earth! Sky! Heaven !” and adding, ^Hhis 
“ other [harmless] fire alone remains here; well knowing [its 
‘‘ office], may it convey my oblation. to the Grods.” He then 
denominates the fire according to the purpose for which he 
prepares it, saying, art named so and so;’^ and 

he concludes this part of the ceremony by silently burning a 
log of wood, one span long and smeared with clarified butter. 

He next proceeds to place the Brahma or superintending 
priest. Upon very solemn occasions, a learned 
does actually discharge the functions of superintending priest ; 
but, in general, a bundle containing fifty blades of Imia grass 
is placed to represent the The officiating priest 

takes up the vessel of water, and walks round the fire keeping 
his right side turned towards it : he then pours water near it, 
directing the stream towards the east; he spreads him grass 
thereon; and crossing his right knee OTer his left without 
sitting down, he takes up a single blade of grass between the 
thumb and ring-finger of his left hand, and throws it away 
towards the south-west corner of the shed, saying, ‘‘What 
“was herein bad is cast away.” Next, touching the w^ater, 
resting the sole of his right foot on his left ankle, ami sprink- 
ling the grass with water, he places the [151] Brahma on it, 
saying, “Sit on [this] seat until [thy] fee [be paid thee]/^ 
The officiating priest then returns by the same road by which 
he went round the fire ; and sitting down again with his face 
towards the east, names the earth inaudibly. 

If any profane word have been spoken during tbe preceding 
ceremony, atonement must be now made by pronouncing this 
text : “ Thrice did Vishnu step, and at three<rStrides traversed 
“the universe: happily was his foot placed on the dusty 
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[earth].’" The meaning is, since the earth has been pnrified 
by the contact of Vishnu’s foot, may she (the earth so puri- 
fied) atone for any profane word spoken during this ceremony. 

If it be intended to make oblations of rice mixed with milk, 
curds, and butter, this too is the proper time for mixing 
them; and the priest afterwards pi’oceeds to name the earth 
ill the following prayer, which he pronounces with downcast 
look, resting both hands on the ground : “ We adore this 
“ earth, this auspicious and most excellent earth : do thou, 0 
“ fire ! resist [our] enemies. Thou dost take [on thee] the 
“ power [and office] of other [deities] 

With blades of kusa grass held in his right hand, he must 
next strew leaves of the same grass on three sides of the fire, 
arranging them regularly, so that the tip of one row shall 
cover the roots of the other. He begins with the eastern 
side, and at three times strews grass there, to cover the whole 
space from north to south; and in like manner distributes 
grass on the southern and western sides. He then blesses the 
ten regions of space ; and rising a little, puts some wood^ on 
the fire with a ladle-full of clarified [152] butter, while he 
meditates in silence on Brahma, the lord of creatures. 

The priest then takes up two leaves of kusa grass, and with 
another blade of the same grass cuts off the length of a span, 
saying, “Pure leaves! be sacred to Vishiiu;” and throws 
them into a vessel of copper or other metal. Again he takes 
two leaves* of grass, and holding the tips between the thumb 
and rin£r-fin«:er of his right hand, and the roots between the 
thumb and ring-finger of his left, and crossing his right hand 
over his left, he takes up clarified Jbutter on the curvature of 
the grass, and thus silently casts some into the fire three 
several times. He then sprinkles both the leaves with water, 
and throws them away, He afterwards sprinkles with water 

^ The fuel used at sacrifices must he wood of the racemiferous fig-tree, the 
leafy Butea, or the Cat^hu Mimosa. It should seem, however, that the prickly 
Adenanthera, or even the Mango, may be used. The wood is cut into small logs, 
a span long, and not thicker than a man’s fist. * 
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the vessel coBtainiiig clarified butter, and puts it on the fire, 
and takes it off again, three times, and thus eon dudes the 
ceremony of hallowing the butter ; during the course of wliidi, 
while he holds the leaves of grass in both hands, he recites 
this prayer : May the divine generator [Yishnu] purify 
thee by means of [this] faultless pure leaf; and may the 
sun do so, by means of [his] rays of light : be this oblation 
“efficacious.^’ 

The priest must next hallow the wooden ladle by thrice 
turning therein his fore-finger and thumb, describing with 
their tips the figure of 7 in the inside, and the figure of 9 on 
the outside of the bowl of the ladle. Then dropping his right 
knee, lie sprinkles water from the palms of his hands on the 
wdiole southern side of the fire, from west to east, saying, 
“ Aditi ! [mother of the Gods!] grant me thy approbation.” 
He does the same on the whole western side, from south to 
north, saying, “Anuinati!^ grant me thy approbation ; ” and 
on the northern side, saying, “ Saraswati ! grant me thy 
“ approbation.” And lastly [153] he sprinkles water all 
round the fire, while he pronounces this text, “Generous 
“sun! approve this rite; approve the performer of it, that 
“he may share its reward. May the celestial luminary, 
“ which purifies the intellectual soul, purify our minds. May 
“ tlie lord of speech make our prayers acceptable.” 

Holding grass in both hands, he then recites an ex- 
piatory j>rayer, which will be inserted in another place; and 
throwing away the grass, he thus finishes the hallowing of the 
sacrificial implements : a ceremony which necessarily precedes 
all other religious rites. « 

He next makes oblations to fire, with such ceremonies and 
in such form as are adapted to the religious rite which is in- 
tended to be subsequently performed. The sacrifice, -with 
the three mysterious words, usually precedes and follows tbe 
particular sacrifice which is suited to the oceasion ; being most 
I The moon wanting a digit of full. 
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generally practised, it will be the most proper specimen of the 
form in which oblations are made. 

Haying silently burnt a log of wood smeared with clarified 
butter, the priest makes three oblations, by pouring each time 
a ladle-full of butter on the fire, saying, Earth! be this 
oblation efficacious : ’’ Sky I be this oblation efficacious : 
Heaven! be this oblation efficacious.^’ On some occasions 
he makes a fourth offering in a similar mode, saying, “ Earth ! 
'^Sky ! Heaven ! be this oblation efficacious.” If it be re- 
quisite to offer a mixture of rice, milk, curds, and butter, this 
is now done; and the oblations, accompanied with the names 
of the three worlds, are i^epeated. 

As another instance of oblations to fire, the saerifice to the 
nine planets may deserve notice. This consists of nine ob- 
lations of clarified butter with the following prayers : ^ 

1. ‘^ The divine sun approaches with his golden car, re- 
'Hurning alternately with the shades of night, rousing [154] 
‘‘ mortal and immortal beings, and surveying worlds : Maj’^ 
‘‘ this oblation to the solar planet be efficacious.” 

2. “Gods! produce that {Moon] which has no foe; which 
“ is the son of the solar orb, and became the offspring of space, 
“for the benefit of this world produce it for the advance- 
“ ment of knowledge, for protection from danger, for vast supre- 
“macy, for empire, and for the sake of Indra's organs of 
“ sense : May this oblation to the lunar planet be efficacious.” 

3. “TWs gem of the sky, whose head resembles fire, is the 
“ lord of waters, and replenishes the seeds of the earth : May 
“ this oblation to the planet Mars be efficacious.” 

4. “Be roused, 0 fire ! and thou, [0 Budha !] perfect this 

1 [These prayers, 'without the final application, are found in TCij. S.] 

2 According to one legend, a ray of the sun, called ms/mmm, became the 
moon ; according to another, a flash of light from the eye of Atri was received by 
space, a goddess ; she conceived and bore Soma, who is therefore called a son of 
Atri. This legend may he found in the JEmimnia, [Sect. xxv. Calcutta ed. 
vol. iv. p. 490.] Kfilidhsa alludes to it in the Maghtmaniu (b. 2, v. 75), com- 
paring Sudiilishinh, when she conceived Eaghn, to the via lactea receiving the 
luminary which sprung from the eye of Atri. 
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sacrificial rite, and associate with ns ; let this Yotary and all 
‘Hlie Grods sit in this most excellent assembly: May this 
oblation to the planet Mercury be efficacious/’ 

6* 0 Vrihaspati, sprung fi'om eternal truth, confer onus 

“ abundantly that various wealth which the most venerable 
‘^of beings may revere ; which shines gloriously amongst all 
“people; which serves to defray sacrifices; which is preserved 
“by strength: May this oblation to the planet Jupiter be 
“ efficacious,” 

6. “The lord of creatures drank the invigorating essence 
“distilled from food; he drank milk and the juice of the 
“ moon-plant. By means of scripture, which is truth itself, 
“ this beverage, thus quaffed, became a prolific essence, the 
“ eternal organ of universal perception, Indra’s organs of 
“[155] sense, the milk of immortality, and honey to the 
“ manes of ancestors : May this oblation to the planet Venus 
“ be efiicacious.” 

7. “ May divine waters be auspicious to us for accumula- 
“ tion, for gain, and for refreshing draughts ; may they listen 
“ to us, that we may be associated with good auspices : May 
“ this oblation to the planet Saturn be efficacious.” 

8. “0 Durva,^ which dost germinate at every knot, at 
“every joint, multiply us through a hundred, through a 
“ thousand descents : May this oblation to the planet of 
“the ascending node be efficacious.” 

9. “Be thou produced by dwellers in this world, to give 
“ knowledge to ignorant mortals, and wealth to the indigent, 
“ or beauty to the ugly : May this oblation to the planet of 
“ the descending node be efficacious.” 

I now proceed to the promised description of funeral rites, ^ 
abridging the detail of ceremonies as delivered in rituals, 
omitting local variations noticed by authors who have treated 

^ Agrostis linearis, Koenig. 

^ [Cf. Eotli, ‘ die Todtenbestattimg im Indischen Altertbum ^ in tlie Journal of 
tlie Gorman Or. Soc. toL Yiii., and Miiller, ‘die T(5dtenbestattiing bei den 
Bralimanen^ from As'walayana’s Grihya-sdtras, ibid, vol, ix.] 
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of this subject, and commonly neglecting the superstitious 
reasons ^^given by them for the very numerous ceremonies 
which they direct to be performed in honour of persons re- 
cently deceased, or of ancestors long since defunct. 

A dying man, when no hopes of his surviving remain, 
should be laid upon a bed of Im^a grass, either in the house 
or out of it, if he be a SMra^ but in the open air if he belong 
to another tribe. When he is at the point of death, dona- 
tions of cattle, land, gold, silver, or other things, according to 
his ability, should be made by Mm 5 or if he be too w^eak, by 
another person in his name. His head should be sprinkled 
with water drawn .from the Ganges, and smeared with clay 
brought from the same [ 156 ] river. A §dlagrdma^ stone 
ought to be placed near the dying man ; holy strains from tlie 
Veda or from sacred poems should be I'epeated aloud in his 
ears, and leaves of holy basil must be scattered over his head. 

When he expires, the corpse must be washed, perfumed, 
and decked with wreaths of flowers; a bit of tutanag, another 
of gold, a gem of any sort, and a piece of coral, should be put 
into the mouth of the corpse, and bits of gold in both nostrils, 
both eyes, and both ears. A cloth perfumed with fragrant 
oil must be thrown over the corpse, whlcl! the nearest rela- 
tions of the deceased must then carry with modest deportment 
to some holy spot in the forest, or near water. The corpse 
must be preceded by lire, and by food carried in an unbaked 
earthen vessel ; and rituals direct, that it shall be accompanied 
by music of all sorts, drums, cymbals, and wind and stringed 

1 The sdlagramas are black stones found in a part of the Gandaki river, within 
the limits of NepM. They are mostly round, and are commonly perforated in one 
or more places by worms, or, as the Hindus Relieve, by Yishnu in the shape of a 
reptile. According to the number of perforations and of spiral curves in each, 
the stone is supposed to contain Vishnu in various characters. For example, 
such a stone perforated in one place only, with four spiral curves in the perfora- 
tion, and with marks resembling a cow’s foot, and a long wreath of flowers, 
contains Lakshmi-nhrS,yana. In like manner stones are found in the Narmada, 
near Onkar mhndatt'Si, which are considered as types of Siva, and are called Ban- 
ling. The idlagrdma'^% found upon trial not to be calcareous; it strikes fire with 
steel, and scarcely at ail effervesces with acids. 
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iiistraments. This practice seems to be now disnsed in most 
provinces of Hindustan ; but tlie neeessitj of tlirowing-a cloth 
over the corpse, however poor the relations of the deceased 
may be, is enforced by the strictest injunctions : it is generally 
the perquisite of the priest wEo officiates at the funerald 

[157] The corpse is carried out by the southern gate of the 
town, if the deceased were a Sudra; by the western, if lie 
were a Brdhmam; hj the northern, if he belonged to the 
military class ; and by the eastern portal, if he sprung from 
the mercantile tribe. Should the road pass through any in- 
habited place, a circuit must be made to avoid it; and when 
the procession has reached its destination, after once halting 
by the way, the corpse must be gently laid, with the head 
towards, the 'south, on a bed of hiikiy the tips whereof are 
pointed southward. The sons or other relations of the de- 
ceased having bathed in their clothes, must next prepare the 
funeral pile with a sufficient quantity of fuel, on a clean spot 
of ground, after marking lines thereon to consecrate it, in a 
mode similar to that which is practised in preparing a fire for 
sacrifices and oblations. They must afterwards wash the 
corpse, meditating on Gaya and other sacred places, holy 
mountains, the field of the Kurus, the i-ivers Ganga, Yamund, 
Kausiki, Ghandrabhaga, Bhadravakasa, Gandaki, Sarayu, and 
Kannada; Vainava, Varaha, and Pindaraka, and all other 
holy places on the face of the earth, as well as the four oceans 
themselves. 

Some of these ceremonies are only observed at the ob>sequies 
of a priest who maintained a consecrated fire ; his funeral pile 
must be lighted from that fire:' but at the obsequies of other 
persons, the carrying of food to be left by the way, and the 
consecration of the spot whereon the funeral pile is raised, 
must be omitted, and any unpolluted fire may be used : it is 

, ^ la most parts of India tlie priests wko officiate at funerals are held in dis- 
esteem; they are distingnished by various appellations, 2iS^Mahdhrdhmcm^ etc.— 
See Digest of Hindu Law, vol. ii. p. 175. (Octavo edit. vol. ii. p. 61 ) 
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l| only necessary to avoid taking it from another funeral pile, or 

1 ! from the abode of an outcast, of a man belonging to the tribe 

i: ' of executioners, of a woman who has lately borne a child, or 

of any person who is unclean. 

After washing the corpse, clothing it in clean apparel, and 
rubbing it with perfumes, such as sandal-wood, saffron, [158] 
or aloe- wood, the relations of the deceased place the corpse 
supine with its head towards the north (or resupine, if it be 
the body of a woman), on the funeral pile, which is previously 
decorated with strung and unstrung flowers. A cloth must 
be thrown over it, and a relation of the deceased taking up a 
lighted brand, must invoke the holy places above mentioned, 
and say,. “May the Gods with flaming mouths burn this 
corpse ! He then walks thrice round the pile with his light 
hand towards it, and shifts the sacrificial cord to his right 
shoulder. Then looking towards the south, and dropping his 
left knee to the ground, he applies the fire to the pile near 
the head of the corpse, saying, “ Namo / namah / ” while the 
attending priests recite the following prayer: “Fire! thou 
“wert lighted by him — may he therefore be reproduced from 
“ thee that he may attain the region of celestial bliss. May 
“this offering be auspicious.’^ This, it may be remarked, 
supposes the funeral pile to be lighted from the sacrificial fire 
kept up by the deceased; the same prayer is, however, used 
at the funeral of a man who had no consecrated hearth. 

Tlie fire must be so managed that some bones may re^ 
for the subsequent ceremony of gathering the ashes. While 
the pile is burning, the relations of the deceased take up seven 
pieces of wood a span long, and cut them severally with an 
axe over the fire-brands (after walking each time round the 
funeral pile), and then throw the pieces over their shoulders 
upon the fire, saying, “Salutation to thee who dost consume 
flesh;’ 

The body of a young child under two years old must not 
be burnt, but d>uried. It is decked with wreaths of fragrant 
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flowers, and carried out by the relations, %¥lio bury it in a 
clean spot, saying, / namah!^^ while a priest chants 
the song of Yaoia: “The offspring of the sun, da 3 r after day 
“fetching cows, horses, human beings, and [159] cattle, is no 
“ more satiated therewith than a drunkard with wme,"” 

Wheii funeral rites are performed for a person who died in 
a foreign country, or whose bones cannot be found, a figure is 
made with three hundred and sixty leaves of the Butea, or 
as many woollen threads, distributed so as to represent the 
several parts of the human body according to a fancied analogy 
of numbers; round the whole must be tied a thong of leather 
from the hide of a black antelope, and over that a woollen 
thread ; it is then smeared with barlej^^-meal mixed with water, 
and must be burnt as an emblem of the corpse. 

After the body of the deceased has been burnt in the mode 
above mentioned, all who have touched or followed the corpse 
must walk round the pile, keeping their left hands towards it, 
and taking care not to look at the fire. They then walk in 
procession, according to seniority, to a river or other running 
water, and after washing and again putting on their apparel, 
they advance into the stream. They then ask the deceased's 
brother-in-law, or some other person able to give the proper 
answer, “Shall we present water?*” If the deceased were a 
hundred j^ears old, the answer must be simply, “Do so:’’ 
but if he were not so aged, the reply is, “ Do so, but do not 
“repeat the oblation.'' Upon this, they all shift the sacer- 
dotal string to the right shoulder, and looking towards the 
south, and being clad in a single garment without a maiitie, 
they stir tlie water with the ring-finger of the left hand, say- 
ing, “Waters, purify us." With the same finger of the right 
hand they throw up some water towards the south, and after 
plunging once under the surface of the river, they rub them- 
selves with their hands. An oblation of water must be next 
presented from the joined palms of the hands, naming the 
deceased and the family from which he sprui?g, and saying, 
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May this oblation reach [160] thee/’ If it be intended to 
show |)articular honour to the deceased, three offerings of 
water may be thus made. 

After finishing the usual libations of water to satisfy the 
manes of the deceased, they quit the river and shift their wet 
clothes for other apparel ; they then sip water without swal- 
lowing it, and sitting down on the soft turf, alleviate their 
sorrow by the recital of the following or other suitable moral 
sentences, refraining at the same time from tears and lamen- 
tation. 

1. /‘Foolish is he who seeks .permanence in the human 
“state, unsolid like the stem of the plantain tree, transient 
“ like the foam of the sea,” 

2. “When a body, formed of five elements to receive the 
“ reward of deeds done in its own former person, reverts to 
“its five original principles, what room is there for regret?” 

3. “The earth is perishable; the ocean, the G-ods them- 
“ selves pass away : how should not that bubble, mortal man, 
“ meet destruction ? ” 

4. “ All that is low must finally perish ; all that is elevated 
“ must ultimately fall ; all compound bodies must end in dis- 
“ solution, and life is concluded with death,” 

5. “Unwillingly do the manes of the deceased taste the 
“tears and rheum shed by their kinsmen; then do not wail, 
“but diligently perform the obsequies of the dead.”^ 

At nigh/, if the corpse were burnt by day ; or in the day- 
time, if the ceremony were not completed until night ; or in 
case of exigency, whenever the priest approves, the nearest 
relation of the deceased takes up water in a new earthen jar, 
and returns to the town preceded by a person bearing a staff,® 
and attended by the rest walking, in pro [161] cession, and led 

J The recital of these verses is specially directed by Hijnavalkya, B, 3, v. 7, 
etc. 2j 3, 5 are found in T&.jn. iii. 8-11. The fourth verse occurs in the 

Mah^ihhhrata, Ehmayana, and Panchataatra, see Bohtlingk’s Indmhe Spriiche, 
3217.] 

2 The purpose of his carrying a staf is to scare evil spirits and ghosts.^. 

VOL. II. [essays I.] ' 12 
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by tke youngest/ Goiii^ to tbe door of Hs own liouse, or to 
a place of worships -or to some spot near water, he prepares 
the ground for the oblation of a funeral cake, by raising a 
small altar of earth, and marking lines on it as is practised 
for other oblations. Then, taking a brush of Zwf grass in his 
right hand, he washes therewith the ground, over which 
grass is spread, saying, “ Such a one ! (naming the deceased, 
‘‘ and the family from which he sprung) may this oblation be 
“ acceptable to thee.’’ Next, making a ball of three handfuls 
of boiled rice mixed with fila} fruits of various sorts, honey, 
milk, butter, and similar tJhngs, such as sugar, roots, pot- 
herbs, etc, (or if that be impracticable, with tila at least), he 
presents it on the spot he had puiified, naming the deceased, 
and saying, “ May this first funeral cake, which shall restore 
“ thy head, be acceptable to thee.” Again purifying the spot 
in the same manner as before, and with the same words 
addressed to the deceased, lie silently puts fragrant flowers, 
resin, a lighted lamp, betel-leaves, and similar things, on the 
funeral cake, and then presents a woollen yarn, naming the 
deceased, and saying, “ May this apparel, made of woollen 
“yarn, be acceptable to thee.” He next offers an earthen 
ve>ssel full of tila and water near the funeral cake, and says, 
“May this vessel oitila and water be acceptable to thee,” 

It is customary to set apart on. a leaf some food for the 
crows, after which the cake and other things which have been 
ofiered inust be thrown into the water. This part of the 
ceremony is tnen concluded by wiping the ground, and offer- 
ing thereon a lamp, water, and wreaths of flow^ers, naming 
the deceased with each oblation, and saying, “May this be 
“ acceptable to thee.” * 

In the evening of the same day, water and milk must be 
[162] suspended in earthen vessels before the door, in honour 
of the deceased, with this address to him, “Such a one de- 
“ ceased ! bathe here ; drink this : ” and the same ceremony 
^ Sesmmm Indicum^ Linn. 
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may be rejv .^ed every evening until the period of mourning 
"•■expire. 

W the persons who attended the funeral return home 
and approach the house-door (before the ceremony of suspend- 
ing water and milk, but after the other rites above mentioned), 
they each bite three leaves of nimha '^ between their teeth, sip 
water, and touch a branch of with their right hands, 

while the priest says, “May the samz tree atone for sins.” 
Each mourner then touches fire, while the priest says, “ May 
“fire grant us happiness;” and standing between a bull and 
a goat, touches both those animals, while the priest recites an 
appropriate prayer.® Then, after touching the tip of a blade 
of cliirm grass, a piece of coral, some clarified butter, water, 
cow-dung, and white mustard-seed, or rubbing his head and 
limbs with the butter and mustardnseed, each man stands on 
a stone, while the priest says for him, “May I be firm like 
“ this stone ;” and thus he enters his house. 

During ten days, funeral cakes, together with libations of 
water and tUa, must be ofiered as on the first day ; augment- 
ing, however, the number each time, so that ten cakes, and as 
many libations of water and tila, be ofiered on the tenth clay ; 
and with this further difference, that the address varies each 
time. On the second day the prayer is, “ May this second 
“ cake, which shall restore thy ears, eyes, and nose, be accept- 
“able;” on the third day, “this [163] third cake, which 
“shall restore thy throat, arms, and breast;” on the fourth, 
“thy navel and organs of excretion;” on the fifth, “thy 
“knees, legs, and feet;” on the sixth, “all thy vitals;” on 
the seventh, “all thy veins;” on the eighth, “thy teeth, 
“nails, and hair;” on the ninth, “thy manly strength;” on 
the tenth, “ May this tenth cake, which shall fully satisfy the 
“hunger and thirst of thy renewed body, be acceptable to 

^ Mdm AzadimeJita^ Linn. 

“ Adenanthem aculeatciy or Frosopis actiUate^* 

3 I mxist for tluft present omit it, because it is not exMbitetl at Ml Icagtli in 
any Tirork I bave yet consuitecl. 


Lu v/lx.juxto \j£ xmEi 


tliee.^-'. "..D'uriBg;. this, period, a ^pehHe wrapt , tip , iii'' .z 'fi*ag-' 
ment of.'the .'deceased^s'' shroud is'worE by the heir suspiided 
onhis ueck. ' To that pebble^ as a type of the deceased, the 
funeral cakes are offered. The same vessel in which the first 
oblation was made must be used throughout the period of 
mourning ; this vessel, therefore, is also carried by the heir 
in the fragment of the shroud. He uses that slip of cloth 
taken from the winding-sheet as a sacrificial cord, and makes 
the oblations every day on the same spot; should either the 
vessel or the pebble be lost by any accident, the offerings must 
be recommenced. 

If the mourning last three days only, ten funeral cakes 
must be nevertheless offered, three on the first and third days, 
and four on the second ; if it lasts no more than one day, the 
ten oblations must be made at once. 

All the kinsmen of the deceased, within the sixth degree of 
consanguinity, should fast for three days and nights, or one at 
the least ; however, if that be impracticable, they may eat a 
single meal at night, purchasing the food ready prepared, but 
on no account preparing victuals at home. So long as the 
mourning lasts, the nearest relations of the deceased must 
not exceed one daily meal, nor eat flesh-meat, nor any food 
seasoned with factitious salt | they must use a plate made of 
the leaves of any tree but the plantain, or else take their food 
from the hands of some other persons ; they must not handle 
a knife, or any other implement made [164] of iron, nor sleep 
upon a bedstead, nor adorn their persons, but remain squalid, 
and refrain from perfumes and other gratifications ; they must 
likewise omit the daily ceremonies of ablution and divine wor- 
ship. On the third and fifth days, as also on the seventh and 
ninth, the kinsmen assemble, bathe in the open air, offer tila 
and water to the deceased, and take a repast together; they 
place lamps at cross roads, and in their own houses, and 
likewise on the way to the cemetery, and they observe vigils 
in honour of the deceased. 
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On tlie last day of mourning, or earlier in those countries 
wher^ the obsequies are expedited on the second or third day, 
the nearest kinsman of the deceased gathers his ashes after 
offering a singly for him. 

In the first place, the kinsman smears with cow-dung the 
spot where the oblation is to be presented] and after washing 
his hands and feet, sipping water, and taking up huka grass 
in his hand, he sits down on a cushion pointed towards the 
south and placed upon a blade of huh grass, the tip of which 
must also point towards the south. He then places near him 
a bundle of huh grass, consecraied by pronouncing the word 
namah ! or else prepares a fire for oblations ; then lighting a 
lamp with clarified butter or with oil of sesamum, and arrang- 
ing the food and other things intended to be offered, he must 
sprinkle himself with water, meditating on Vishnu suniamed 
the lotos- eyed, or revolving in his mind this verse, “Whether 
“ pure or defiled, or wherever he may have gone, he who re- 
“ members the being whose eyes are like the lotos, shall be 
“pure externally and internally.’’ Shifting the sacerdotal 
cord on his right shoulder, he takes up a brush of huh grass, 
and presents water together with iila and with blossoms, 
naming the deceased and the family from which he sprung, 
and saying, “May this water for ablutions be acceptable to 
“ thee ” [165] Then saying, “ May this be right,” he pro- 
nounces a vow or solemn declaration. “ This day I will offer 
“on a bundle of huh grass [or, if such be the custom, “on 
“fire”] a irdddha for a single person, with unboiled food, 
“together with clarified butter and with water, preparatory to 
“ the gathering of the bones o£ such a one deceased.” The 
px’iests answering “ do so,^’ he says “ namo ! mmah ! ” while 
the priests meditate the Gdyatri^ and thrice repeat, “ Saluta- 
“ tion to the Gods, to the manes of ancestors, and to mighty 
^ saints ; to Swdhd [goddess of fire] ; to Sivadhd [the food of 
“ the manes] : salutation unto them for ever and ever.” 

He then presents a cushion made of huh grass, naming the 
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deceased, aBd. saying, ‘^May this be acceptable unto tlieej''' 
and afterwards distributes nieal of sesamiim, wliile the pliests 
recite, ‘‘May the demons and fierce giants that sit on this 
“ consecrated spot be dispersed ; and the bloodthirsty sarages 
“ that inhabit the earth, may they go to any other place to 
“ which their inclinations may le^ 

Placing an oval tessel with its narrowest end towards the 
south,, he takes up two blades of grass, and breaking off a 
span’s length, throws them into the vessel: and after sprink- 
ling them with water, makes a libation, wdiile the priests say, 
“May divine waters be auspicious to us for accumnlation, for 
“gain, and for refreshing draughts; may they listen to ns, 
“ and grant that we may be associated, with good auspices.’" 
He then throws in tUa, while the priests say, “ Thou ai't tilcij 
‘%acred to Soma; framed by the divinity, thou dost produce 
“ celestial bliss [for him that makes oblations] ; mixed with 
“water, mayest thou long satisfy our ancestors with the food 
“ of the manes : be this oblation efficacious.” He afterwards 
silently, casts into the vessel perfumes, flowers, and durvd 
grass. Then taking up the vessel with Jiis left hand, putting 
two blades of [ 166 ] grass on the cushion with their tips 
pointed to the north, he must pour the water from the 
argha thereon. The priests meantime recite, “ The waters 
“ in heaven, in the atmosphere, and on the earth, have been 
“ united [by their sweetness] with milk : may those silver 
“waters, worthy of oblation, be auspicious, salutary, and 
“ exhilai'ating to us; and be happily offered: may this ob- 
“lation be efficacious.” He adds and pours out 

the water, naming the deceaseff, and saying, “May this argha 
“be acceptable unto thee.” Thein oversetting the vessel, and 
arranging in due order the unboiled rice, condiments, clarified 
butter, and other requisites, he scatters while the priests 
recite, “Thrice did Tishnu step,” etc. He next offers the 
rice, clarified butter, water, and condiments, wjixile he touches 
the vessel with his left hand, and names the deceased, saying, 
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‘iMay tHs rkw clarified butter and condiraents, 

^Hogether -witli water, be acceptable unto thee/^ After tlie 
priests hare repeated the Gdj/afri, preceded by tlie names of 
the worlds, he pours honey or sugar upon the rice, while they 
recite this prayer : “ May the winds blow sweet, the rivers flow 
‘‘ sweet, and salutary herbs be sweet, unto us ; may night bo 
“ sweet, may the mornings pass sweetly ; may the soil of the 
“earth, and heaven, parent [of all productions], be sweet unto 
“ us ; may [Soma] king of herbs and trees be sweet ; may the 
“ sun be swmet, may kine be sweet unto us/^ ^ He then mys, 

“ Ifamo / narnah ! while the priests recite, “ Whatever may 
“be deficient in this food,: whatever may be imperfect in this 
“ rite, whatever may be Wanting in its form, may all that 
“ become faultless/V 

He should then feed the Brdlmianm he has af- 

sembled, either silently distributing food among them, or 
adding a respectful invitation, to them to eat. When he lias 
given them water to rinse their mouths, he may consider the 
deceased as fed through their intervention. The priests 
[167] again recite the Gdyatri and the prayer, “May the 
“winds blow sweet,'’ etc., and add the subjoined prayers, 
which should be : followed by the music of flageolets, lutes, 
drums, etc. 

1. “The embodied spirit, which hath a thousand heads, a 
“ thousand’ eyes, a thousand feet, stands in the human breast, 
“ while hp totally pervades the earth.'^ 2. “ That being is 
“this universe, and all that has been or will be; he is that 
“which* grows by nourishment, ^nd he is the distributor of 
“immortality." 3. “ Such is his greatness; and therefore is 
“ he the most excellent embodied spirit : the elements of the 
“universe are one portion of him; and three portions of him 
“ are immortality in heaven." 4. “ That threefold being 
“rose above [this world] ; and the single portion .of him re- 
“ mained in this universe, which consists of what does, and 
[Rig Y. i. 90, 6-8 j TIlj. S. xiil 27-29.] 
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‘‘ what does Hotj taste [the reward of good and bad actions] : 
“again^he pervaded -the universe.” 5. “From him sprung 
“Vir4j;b from whom [the first] man was produced: and he^ 
“ being successively reproduced, peopled the eartli/^ 6. From 
“that single portion, surnamed the universal sacrifice, ^vas the 
“holy oblation of butter and curds produced; and this did 
“ frame all cattle, wild or domestic, which are governed by 
“ instinct/^ 7. “ From that universal sacrifice were produced 
“ the strains of the mi Sdman ; from him the sacred 
“metres sprung; from him did the Fajus proceed/^ 
8. “From him were produced horses and all beasts that 
“have two rows of teeth; from him sprung cows; from him 
“proceeded goats and sheep/’ 9. “Him the Gods, the 
“demigods named Sddhya^ and the holy sages, consecrated^ 
“ as a victim on sacred grass ; and thus performed a solemn 
“act of religion/’ 10. “Into how many portions did they 
“divide this being whom they immolated? what did his 
“mouth be[l68]comeP what are his arms, his thighs, and 
“his feet now called?” 11. “His month became a priest; 
‘‘ his arm was made a soldier ; his thigh was transformed into 
“a husbandman; from his feet sprung the servile man.” 
12. “ The moon was produced from his mind; the sun sprung 
“from his eye; air and breath proceeded from his ear; and 
“ fire rose from his mouth.” 13. “ The subtile element was 
“ produced from his navel; the sky from his head ; the earth 
“from his feet; and space from his ear: thus did. he frame 
“worlds.” 14. “ In that solemn sacrifice which the Gods 
“performed with him as a victim, spring was the* butter, 
“summer the fuel, and sultrj weather the oblation.” 15. 
“ Seven were the moats [surrounding the altar] ; thrice seven 
“were the logs of holy fuel ; at that sacrifice which the Gods 
“performed, binding this being as the victim.” 16. “By 
“ that sacrifice the Gods worshipped this victim : such "were 

' See translatioa of Manu, ch. i. v. 32. 

- Literally, “immolated;’' but the commentator says, “consecrated.’* 
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‘‘primeval duties j and thus did they attain heaven, where 
“ former Gods and mighty demigods abide/’ ^ 

Next spreading huia grass near the fragments of the repast, 
and taking some unboiled rice with and clarified butter, he 
must distribute it on the grass, while the priests recite for 
him these prayers : “May those in my family who have been 
“ burnt by fi.re, or who are alive and yet unburnt, be satisfied 
“ with this food presented on the ground, and proceed con- 
“ tented towards the supreme path [of eternal bliss]. May 
“those who have no father nor mother, nor kinsman, nor food, 
“nor supply of nourishment, be contented with this food 
“offered on the ground, and attain, like it, a happy abode/’ 
He then gives Brdhmanas [169] water tp rinse their 
mouths ; and the priests once more recite the Gdyatri and the 
^ prayer, “ May the winds blow sweet,” etc. 

Then taking in his left hand another vessel containing tila 
blossoms and water, and in his right a brush made of htda 
grass, he sprinkles water over the grass spread on the conse- 
crated spot, naming the deceased, and saying, “May this 
“ablution be acceptable to thee: ” he afterwards takes a cake 
. or ball of food mixed with clarified butter, and presents it, 
saying, “ May this cake be acceptable to thee and deals out 
the food with this prayer: “Ancestors, rejoice j take your 
“respective shares, and be strong as bulls.” Then walking 
round by the left to the northern side of the consecrated 
spot, and meditating, “ Ancestors, be glad; take your re- 
“spective shares, and be strong as bulls,” he returns by the 
same road, and again sprinkles water on the ground to wash 
the oblation, saying, “ May this ablution be acceptable to 
thee.” 

^ I tMiik it -annecessary ta quote from the commentary the explanation of this 
curious passage of the Veda as it is there given, because it does not really elucidate 
the sense ; tlie allegory is, for the most part, sufficiently obvious. Other prayers 
may he also recited on the same occasion : it would be tedious to insert them all 
in this place. [Cf. note infra^ p. [309]. On this hymn cf. also Muir’s Sanskrit 
Tea^tSf voL i. p. 8~f^, where a fresh translation and the various readings from the 
other Vedas are gwen.] 
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■ ' Next, toiiclimg' witli Hs elboi^v, or -elseliis riglit side, 

and liaTing sipped water, he must make six libations of water 
with the hollow palms of his hands, saying, Salutation unto 
* thee, 0 deceased, and unto the saddening [hot] season ; 
‘Ssalutation unto thee, 0 deceased, and unto the month of 
[or dewy season] ; salutation unto thee, 0 deceased, 
and unto that [season] which abounds with water ; saluta- 
“ tion unto thee, O deceased, and to the nectar [of blossoms] ; 
‘^salutation unto thee, 0 deceased, and to the terrible and 
“ angry [season] ; salutation nnto thee, 0 deceased, and to 
“female fire [or the sultry season]/^^ 

He next offers a thread on the funeral cake, holding the 
wet brush in his hand, naming the deceased,, and skyingv 
“ May this raiment be acceptable to thee ; the [170] priests 
add, “Fathers, this apparel is offered unto you.” He then 
silently strews perfumes, blossoms, resin, and betel-leaves 
on the funeral cake, and places a lighted lamp on it. He 
sprinkles water on. the bundle uf grass, saying, “May the 
“waters be auspicious;” and offers rice, adding, “May the 
“ blossoms be sweet, may the: rice he harmless ; and then 
pours water on ih naming the' deceased, and saying, “May 
“ this food and drink be acceptable unto thee.” In the next 
place he strews grass over the funeral cake and sprinkles water 
on it, reciting this prayer, “ Waters ! ye are the food of our 
“ px-ogenitors ; satisfy my parents, ye who Convey nonrish- 
“ment, which is ambrosia, butter, milk, cattle, and distilled 
liquor.”^ Lastly, he smells .some of the food, and poises in 

^ See note B, at tlie end of tlie present Essay. [Cf, Vaj. S. ii. 32 (Mmm).'} 

. ® Tlie former translation of this text (in the first Essay on the Eeligioiis Cere- 
monies of the Hindus, mite, p. 164) w^Ts erroneous in several places; and I still 
am not perfectly confident that I rightly understand it. The term iJdUla) which 
the commentator explains as signifying cattle, literally means ‘‘fit to be tied to a 
pole or stalie.’* The reading of the next term was erroneous. I read and trans- 
lated fox parisruta; “promised*’ instead of “distilled.” The com- 

mentator explains it as signifying the nourishment of progenitors. [The lines 
occur in the Yajasaneyi-sanhith, ii. 34. Mahidhara explains the latter half as 
“ye who convey the distilled essence — the sweetness of food.pbutter, and milk,— 
which abolishes death and stops all bonds,” He tries to explain Mldla by a 
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bis band the funeral cakes, saying, May this ball be whole- 
some food 5 ’^ and concludes by paying the oiSiciatiiig priest 
his fee, with a formal declaration, I do give this fee (coii- 
^^sisting of so much money) to such a one (a priest sprung 
from such a family, and who uses such a Veda and such a 
“ iaMa of it), for the purpose of fully completing the ob- 
sequies this day performed by me in honour of one person 
‘^ singly, preparatory to the gathering of the bones of such a 
^^ one, deceased.*” 

After the priest has thrice said, “Salutation to the Gods, 
^Ho progenitors, to mighty saints, etc., he dismisses him; 
lights a lamp in honour of the deceased ; meditates on Hari 
with nil diverted attention; casts the food and other things 
used at the obsequies into the fire; and then pro[171]ceeds 
to the cemetery for the purpose of gathering the ashes of the 
deceased. 

The son or nearest relation of the defunct, accompanied by 
his kinsmen, and clothed in clean apparel, repairs to the 
cemetery, carrying eight vessels filled with various flowers, 
roots, and similar things. When arrived tliere, he does 
honour to the place by presenting an argha, with perfumes > 
blossoms, fragrant resins, a lamp, etc. , Some of his kinsmen 
invoke the deities of the cemetery, when the arglia is pre- 
sented ; others, when flowers are offered ; others again, when 
food, fragrant resins, a lighted lamp, water, wreaths of flowers, 
and rice ai'e offered, saying, “ Salutation to' the deities whose 
“mouths are devouring fire.*” He advances to the northern 
gate^ or extremity of the funeral pile, sits down there, and 
presents two vessels as an oblation to spirits, with this prayer, 
“ May the adorable and eternal Gods, wl\o are present in this 
“ cemetery, accept from us this eight-fold unperishable obla- 

forced etymology as sarvahandha-nwart&ha* The St. Petersburg Diet, renders 
it siisser trank/*^ as, indeed, Mahidhara himself allows it to ho in his ex- 
planation of iii. 43.] 

1 The practice of enclosing the. fuaeral pile with temporary walls is almost 
universally disused. 
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tioB : may they convey the deceased to pleasing and eternal 
‘‘ abodes, and grant to ns life, health, and perfect ease. • This 
‘‘ eight“fold oblation is offered to Siva and other deities : 

“ saintation nnto them.^^ Then walking round the spot witli 
his right side towards it, he successively places two other 
vessels, containing eight different things, at each of the three 
other gates or sides of the enclosure which smTonnds the 
funeral pile; and he presents these oblations with the same 
formality as before, sprinkles them with milk, and adds, 
“ May Siva and the other deities depart to their respective 
abodes/^ He then shifts the sacerdotal string to his right 
shoulder, turns his face towards the south, silently sprinkles 
the bones and ashes with cow's milk, and, using a branch of 
sami and [172] another of paldia^ instead of tongs, first 
draws out from the ashes the bones of the head, and after- 
wards the other bones successively, sprinkles them with per- 
fumed liquids and with clarified butter made of cow's milk, 
and puts them into a casket made of the leaves of the paldia : 
this he places in a new earthen vessel, covers it with a lid, and 
ties it up with thread. Choosing some clean spot where en- 
croachments of the river are not to be apprehended, he digs a 
very deep hole, and spreads grass at the bottom of it, 
and over the grass a piece of yellow cloth 5 he places thereon 
the earthen vessel containing the bones of the deceased, covers 
it with a lump of mud, together with thorns, moss and mud, 
and plants a tree in the excavation, or raises a .mound of 
masonry, or makes a pond, or erects a standard. He, and 
the rest of the kinsmen, then bathe in their clothes. At a 
subsequent time, the son or jother near relation fills up the 
excavation and levels the ground; he throws the ashes of the 
funeral pile into the water, cleans the spot with cow-dung and 
water, presents oblations to Siva and other deities in the 
manner before mentioned, dismisses those deities, and casts the 
oblation into water. To cover the spot where,^the funeral pile 

^ Butea frondosa^ Linn. 5 and su^erha^ Koxb. 
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stood, a tree should be planted, or a mound of masonry be 
raised, or a pond be dug, or a standard be erected,^ Again, at 
a subsequent time, [173] the son, or other near relation, carries 
the bones, which were so buried, to the river Granges : he bathes 
there, rubs the vessel with the five productions of kine, puts 
gold, honey, clarified butter and tila on the vessel, and looking 
towards the south, and advancing into the river, with these 
words, Be there salutation unto justice, throws the vessel 
into the waters of the Ganges, saying, May he (the deceased) 
be pleased with me/^ Again bathing, he stands upright, and 
contemplates the sun ; then sipping water, and taking up Imia 
grass, Aife, and water, pays the priests their fees. 

So long as .mourning lasts after gathering the ashes, the 
near relations of the deceased continue to offer water with 
the same formalities and prayers as above mentioned, and to 
refrain from factitious salt, butter, etc. On the last day of 
mourning, the nearest relation puts on neat apparel, and 

A TMs does not appear to be very universally practised ; but a monument is 
always erected on the spot where a woman has burnt herself with her husband’s 
corpse, or where any person has died a legal voluntary death. A mausoleum is, 
however, often built in honour of a Hindu prince or noble ; it is called in the 
Hindustani language, a chliatri; and the practice of consecrating a temple in 
honour of the deceased is still more common, especially in the centrical parts of 
India. I shall take some future occasion to resume a subject alluded to in this 
note; but in the mean time it may be fit to- remark, that legal suicide was 
formerly common among the Hindus, and is not now very rare, although in- 
stances of men’s burning themselves have not perhaps lately occurred so often as 
their drowning themselves in holy rivers. The blind father and mother of the 
young anchorite, whom Dasaratba slew by mistake, burnt themselves with the 
corpse of theirson. [Of. infra, vol. ii. p. 116 .] The scholiast of the Eaghitvania, 
in which poem, as well as in the Ehmhyana, this story is beautifully told, quotes 
a text of law to prove that suicide is in such instances legal I cannot refrain 
from also mentioning, that instances are not unfrequent where persons afflicted 
■with loathsome and iiicurahle diseases have„caused themselves to be buried alive, 
I hope soon to be the channel of communicating to the Asiatic Society a very 
remarkable case of a leper rescued from a premature grave, and radically cured 
of his distemper. I must also take this occasion of announcing a very singular 
practice -which prevails among the lowest tribes of the inbabitaBts of Berar and 
Grondwana. Suicide is not unfrequently vowed by such persons in return for 
boons solicited from idols; and to fulfil his vow, the successful votary throws him- 
self from a precipice named Ealahhairava, situated in the raouutains between the 
T^ipti and Narmadh ifvers. The annual fair held near that spot at the beginning 
of spring usually witnesses eight or ten victims of this superstition. 
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causes liis House and furniture to be cleaned ; He then goes 
out of the town, and after offering tlie tenth funeral cake in 
[174] the manner before described, he makes ten libations of 
water from the palms of his hands, causes the hair of his head 
and body to be shaved, and Ms nails to be cut, and gives the 
barbers the clothes which were worn at the funeral of the de- 
ceased, and adds some other remuneration. He then anoints 
Ms head and limbs down to his feet with oil of sesamum, rubs 
all his limbs with meal of sesamum, and his head with the 
ground pods of white mustard ; he bathes, sips water, tGUches 
and blesses various auspicious things, such as stones, clarified 
butter, leaves of nimha,, white mustard, cUirvd grass, coral, 
a cow, gold, curds, honey, a mirror, and a conch, and also 
touches a bambu staff. He now returns purified to his home, 
and thus completes the first obsequies of the deceased. 

The second series of obsequies, commencing on the day 
after the period of mourning has elapsed, is opened by a 
lustration termed the consolatory ceremony, the description 
of which must be here abridged, for want of a commentary to 
explain all the prayers that are recited at this religious rite ; 
for the same reason, an account of the ceremonies atteiidino* 
the consecration and dismissal of a bull in honour of the 
deceased, must for the present be postponed. 

The lustration consists in the consecration of four vessels of 
water, and sprinkling therewith the house, the furniture, and 
the persons belonging to the family. After lighting a fire, 
and blessing the attendant Brdhmanm, the priest fills four 
vessels with water, and putting his hand into the first, medi- 
tates the Crdyatri, before pd after reciting the following 
prayers ; • 

1. “ May generous waters be auspicious to us, for gain and 
“for refreshing draughts; may they approach towards us, 

“ that we may be associated with good auspices.” 2. “ Earth, 

‘ ‘ afford us ease, he free from thorns, be habitable ; widely 
“extended as thou art, pro[175]cure us happiness.” 3. “0 
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waters ! since ye afford delight, grant us food, and the rap- 
‘‘ turous sight [of the Supreme Being].’^ 4. Like tender 
‘Vmothers, make us here partakers of your most auspicious 
“essence.’’ ^ ' 

Putting his hand into the second vessel, the priest meditates 
i\iQ Gay atri and the four prayers above quoted, adding some 
others, and concluding this second consecration of water by 
once more meditating the GdyatrL 

Then taking a lump of sugar and a copper vessel in his left 
hand, biting the sugar and spitting it out again, the priest 
sips water ; afterwards putting his hand into the third vessel, 
he meditates the Gdyatri and the four prayers above cited, 
interposing this, May Indra and Yaruna [the regents of the 
^‘sky and of the ocean] accept our oblations and grant us 
‘‘happiness; may Indra and the cherishing sun grant us 
“ happiness in the distribution of food ; may Indra and the 
“ moon grant us the happiness of attaining the road to celes- 
“ tial bliss and the association of good auspices/^ The priest 
adds, 1. “®May we sufficiently attain your essence with 
“which you satisfy the universe. Waters! grant it to us.’^ 
2. “ May heaven be our comfort ; may the sky, earth, w’-ater, 
“ salutary herbs, trees, the assembled gods, the creator, and 
“the universe, be our comfort; may that comfort obviate 
“ diffi[176]culties, and become to us the means of attaining 
^ “our wishes/’ 3. “ Make me perfect in [my own person, and 
“ in the persons of all who are] connected with me ; may all 
“ beings view me with the [benevolent] eye of the suii : I view 
“ all beings with the solar eye ; let us view each other with 

^ The translation of several among thes^ prdyers is a, little varied from a ibrmcr 
version of them (in the First Essay on the Eeligious Ceremoiiios of the Hindus, 
ante^ pp. 142, 143), to conform with the different expositions given in different 
places by the commentators I have consulted. For the same purpose, I shall licre 
subjoin another version of the Qdyatri : “Earth 1 Sky ! Ileaveii ! Let ns meditate 
“ on [these and on] the most excellent light and power of that generous, sportive, 
“ and resplendent Sun, [praying that] it may guide our intellects.” A para- 
phrase of this very important text may be found in the preface to tlio translation 
of Mann. p. xviii. t?ee also the Essay on the p. 2G. 

2 [V{ij. S. xxxvi. 16-24.] 
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^Hlie [beiievolent] solar eye.” 4. Make me perfect in 
‘‘ own person, and in the persons^of all who are allied to me : 
‘‘ may I live long in thy sight ; long may I ii?© in thy sight.” 
5. “Salutation to thee [0 fire!] who- dost seize oblations, 
“ to thee who dost shine, to ikse who dost scintillate ; may 
“thy flames burn our foes; mayest thou, the purifier, be 
“auspicious unto us.” 6. “Salutation to thee, manifested 
“ in lightning ; salutation to thee, manifested in thunder ; 
“ salutation to thee, 0 Gron ! for thou dost endeav'our to be- 
“ stow celestial bliss.” 7, “ Since thou dost seek to awe the 
“wicked [only], make us fearless; grant happiness to our 
“progeny, and courage to our cattle,” 8. “May water and 
“herbs be friendly to ns; may they be inimical to him who 
“hates us, and whom we hate.” 9. “ May we see a hundred 
“years that pure eye, which rises from the east, and benefits 
“the Gods; may we live a hundred years; may we speak a 
“hundred years; may we be free from distress a hundred 
“years, and again a hundred years.” After another prayer, 
the priest again meditates the Gdyatri, and thus concludes 
the third consecration. He then hallows the fourth vessel 
of water in a similar manner, with a repetition of the prayer, 
“ May the earth be our comfort,” etc., and with some others, 
which must be here omitted for the reason before mentioned.^ 
[177] Though it be not positively enjoined, it is customary, 
immediately after this lustration, to give away a vessel of iiia, 
and also a cow, for the sake of securing the passage of the 
deceased over the Vaitaranz, or river of hell; whence the cow 
so given is called Vciitarani-dhenu, Afterwards a bed with 
its furniture is brought, and the giver sits down near the 

1 At most religious ceremonies, and especially at the deprecatory rites, the 
prayers directed in the several Vedas, md, m the various of them, differ 

much. Those -which are translated in the present and- former -essays are mostly 
taken from the Yajurveda, and may he used by any Brahman, instead of the 
prayers directed in the particular by which he should regularly be guided. 
The subject of lustrations is curious ; they are performed with various ceremonies, 
to avert calamities or to oh\iate disappointments. Shoul4 other engagements 
permit it, this topic will he treated in a future essay. 
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Brdhmana who has been invited to receive the present ; after 
saying, Salutation to this bed with ‘ its furniture, salutation 
to this priest to whom it is given, he pays due honour to 
the Brdhmana in the. usual form of hospitality. He then 
pours water into his hand, saying, I give thee this bed with 
“its furniture;’^ the priest replies, “Give it/’ Upon this he 
sprinkles it with water, and taking up ]m§a grass, and 
water, delivers them to the priest, pouring the water into his 
hand, with a formal declaration of the gift and its purpose; 
and again delivers a bit of gold with Imia grass, etc., making 
a similar formal declaration. 1. “ This day, I, being derirous 
“ of obtaining celestial bliss for such a one defunct, do give 
“unto thee, such a one, a Brdlmcma, descended from such 
“a family, to whom due honour has been shown,, this bed 
“and furniture, which has been duly honoured, and wdiich is 
“ sacred to Vishnu.” 2. “ This day I give unto thee (so and 
“so) this gold, sacred to fire, as a sacerdotal fee, for the sake 
“ of confi.rming the donation I have made of this bed and 
“furniture.” The Brdhmana both times replies, “Be it 
“well.” Then lying upon the bed, and touching it with 
the upper part of his middle-finger, he meditates the [178] 
Gdyatri with suitable prayers, adding, “ This bed is sacred to 
“ Vishnu.” 

With the same ceremonies, and with similar formal declara- 
tions, he next gives away to a Brdhmana (or more commonly, 
in both instances, to a married couple) a golden image of the 
deceased, or else a golden idol, or both, with clothes and 
various sorts of fruit. ^ Afterwards he distributes otlier pre- 
‘sents among Brdhmanas, for the greater honour of the 
' deceased ; making donations of •land, and giving a chair or 
‘ stool, clothes, \vater, food, betel-leaf, a lamp, gold, silver, a 
‘parasol, an orchard of fruit-trees, wreaths of flowers, a pair 
‘of shoes, another bed, another milch cow, and any other 
‘ presents he may choose to give, such as an elephant, a horse, 
‘ a carriage, a slaf^e, a house, and so forth/ 
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It is hardly necessary to remark on this ^^otation, that 
none bnt very rich or superstitions pei’sons make these ample 
donations, are not positively enjoined, though stren- 

uously recommended. 

There is some difference in the religious formalities with 
which various things are given or accepted, on this or on any 
other occasion. In the formal declaration, too, a different 
tutelary Deity is named, and a different object is specified ; 
hut^ in other respects, the form of the declaration is similar, 
whatever be the occasion on which the gift is made. 

In makins: a donation of land, the donor sits down with his 
face to the east, opposite to the person to whom he gives it. 
The donor says, ‘‘Salutation to this land with its produce; 
“ salutation to this priest, to whom I give it.^^ Then, after 
showing him honour in the usual form, he pours water into 
his hand, saying, “I give thee this land with its produce.^' 
The other replies, “Give it.” Upon which he sprinkles the 
place with water ; and taking up [179] water, with holy basil 
and him grass, he pours the water into the other’s hand, 
making a formal declaration of the donation and the motive 
of it. He then delivers a bit of gold, with Imia grass, etc., 
declaring bis purpose in giving it, as a sacerdotal fee, to con- 
solidate the donation of land. The other accepts the gift by 
a verbal acknowledgment, and meditates the Gdyatri with 
■■ some other prayers. 

A chair or stool is accepted by sitting down on it; clothes, 
by putting them on; a parasol, by holding the handle of it; 
shoes or sandals, by standing on them ; and a couch, by lying 
on it. In these and other donations there is no variation in 
the prayers; but the gift of a milch cow is made with other 
texts, wliielx the donor recites standing near the cow, and 
making a libation of water from the palms of his hands after 
the recital of each prayer. The gift is accepted by holding 
the animal’s tail. 

1. “May the Goddess, who is the Lakshmf of all beings 
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and resides among the Gods, assume the shape of a milch 
“ cow and procure me comfort/' 2. May the Goddess who 
“ is Rudr4ni in a corporeal form, and who is the beloved of 
‘‘ Siva, assume the shape of a milch cow and procure me com- 
“fort/' 3. “May she, who is Lakshmi reposing on the 
“ bosom of Tishnu; she^ who is the Lakshmi of the regent 
“of riches; she, who is the Lakshmi of kings, be a boon- 
“ granting cow* to me/’ 4. “May she, who is the Lak- 
“shmi of Brahma; she, who is Sw4ha, the wife of fire; 
“ she, who is the exerted power of the sun, moon, and stars, 
“assume the shape of a milch -cow for [my] prosperity/' 

5, “ Since thou art SimclM [the food] of them, who are chief 
“among the manes of ancestors, and^Swalia [the consuming 
fit power] of them, who eat solemn sacrifices ; therefore, being 
“the cow that expiates every sin, procure me comfort.” 

6. “I invoke the Goddess who is endowed with the attri- 
“ bates of all the [180] Gods, who confers all happiness, 
“who bestows [abodes in] all the worlds for the sake of 
“ all people.” 7. “ I pray to that auspicious Goddess for 
“immortality and happiness.” 

The remaining cei’emonies, omitting for the present the 
consecration of a bull, consist chiefly in the obsequies called 
imddhas. The first set of funeral ceremonies is adapted to 
effect, by means of oblations, the reimbodying of the soul of 
the deceased, after burning his corpse. The apparent scope 
of the second set is to raise his shade from tliis world (where 
it would else, according to the notions of the Hindus, continue 
to roam among demons and evil spirits) up to heaven, and 
there deify him, as it were, among the manes of departed 
ancestors., For this end, a srdddha should regularly be offered 
to the deceased on the day after mourning expires; twelve 
other irdddhas singly to the deceased in twelve successive 
months ; similar obsequies at the end of the third fortnight, 
and also in the sixth month, and in the twelfth; and the 
oblation called "^apindana^ on the first anniversary of his 
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decease. In most provinces the periods for these sixteen 
ceremonies, and for the concluding obsequies entitled 8apin- 
dana^ are anticipated, and the whole is completed on the 
second or third day; after which they are again performed 
at the proper times, but in honour of the whole set of pro- 
genitors instead of the deceased singly. The obsequies in- 
tended to raise the shade of the deceased toHieaven are thus 
completed. Afterwards a srdddha is annually offered to Iiim 
on the anniversary of his decease. 

The form of the various irMdhas (for they are numerous 
is so nearly the same, that it will be only necessary [181] 
to describe that which is performed in honour of progenitors 
in general ; and at -v^hich thi^ee funeral cakes are offered 
to three paternal ancestors ; as many to three maternal fore- 
fathers, and two to the Viiwedevdh or assembled Gods. A 
irdddha in honour of one person singly has been already 
noticed. 

After smearing tbe place with cow-dung, a square altar of 
sand is r-aised on it, one or two fingers high, and a span nearly 
in each direction. (It must be triangular at the obsequies of 
one recently defunct.) The person who performs the cere- 
mony, first washes his hands and feet, sips water, and puts a ' 
ring of huia grass on the ring-finger of each hand. He sits 

^ In a work entitled Ni7'nmja--smdJm I find autliority for classing obsequies 
under twelve beads. 1. Daily obsequies, either with food or with water only, in 
honour of ancestors in general, but exclnding the VUtcedevdlu 2. Obsequies for 
a special cause ; that is, in honour of a kinsman recently defunct, 3. Voluntary ■ 
obsequies, performed by way of supererogation, for the greater benefit of tbo 
deceased, 4. Obsequies for increase of prosperity, performed upon any accession 
of wealth or prosperity, and upon other joyful occasions. 5. A hdddhci intended 
to introduce the shade of a deceased kinsman to the rest of the manes. 6. Ob- 
sequies performed on appointed day^ such as that of new moon, full moon, sun’s 
passage into a new sign, etc. 7 . A Mddha to sanctify the food at" an entertain- 
ment given to a company of reverend, persons. 8. One performed when stated 
numbers of priests are fed at the cost of a person who needs purification from 
some defilement. 9. A h'dddha, prepafatcjry to the celebration of any solemn* 
rite, and considered as a part of suck rite. 10. S^rdddhas in honour of deities. 

11. Oblations of clarified Wter, previous to the undertaking of a distant journey. 

12. A srdddha to sanctify a meal of fiesh-meat prepared^ simply for the sake of 
nourishment. 
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down on a ensliion of huia grass, or of other materials, placed 
tipon a blade of such grass. He lights a lamp, reciting a 
prayer, which will be cited on another occasion. He places 
the implements and materials in regular order, and sprinkles 
water on himself and all around, meditating on Vishnu sur- 
named the lotoS|eyed, and rcYolving in his mind the couplet, 
Whether pure or defiled/’ etc. He now shifts the saeer*? 
dotal thread to [ 182 ] his right shoulder, and solemnly declares 
his intention of performing a Mddha, mdi the motive of it. 
He thrice meditates the Gmyah\ and pronounces the saluta- 
tion to superior beings, ‘‘Salutatibn to the Gods, to the manes 
of ancestors/’ etc. 

After this preparation he proceeds to invite and to welcome 
the assembled Gods and the manes. First, he places two 
little cushions of huha grass on one side of the altar for the 
Vtsicedevdhf and six in front of it for the FUris. Each 
cushion should consist of three blades of grass folded up. 
After strewing Icusa grass on those cushions, he asks, “ Shall 
‘‘I invoke the assembled Gods?” Being told ‘^Do so,” he 
thus invokes them : Assembled Gods 1 hear my invocation 5 
“come and sit down on this holy grass.” After scattering 
barley on the same spot, he meditates this prayer, “As- 
“ sembled Gods i listen to my invocation, ye, who reside in 
“ the sky ; and je who abide near us [on earth], or [far off] 
“ in heaven ; ye, whose tongues are fire ; and ye, who defend 
“ the funeral sacrifice, sit on this grass and bo cheerful.” ^ He 
then invites the manes of ancestors with similar invocations : 
“ 0 fire ! zealously we support thee ; zealously we feed thee 
“ with fuel ; eagerly do thou call our willing ancestors to taste 
“our oblation. May our progenitors^ who eat the moon- 
“ plant, who are sanctified by holy fires, come by paths, whicli 
* “ Gods travel.^ Satisfied with ancestral food at this solemn 
“ sacrffice, may they applaud and guard us,” He next wel- 

^ \Yky S. xxxiii“*53.] 

2 The Via Zaciea seems to be meant hj the path of the Gods. [Y . S. xix. 70, 58.] 
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comes the Gods and manes with oblations of water, etc., in 
Yessels made of leaYes.^ Two are presented to the Vi^'Wedevd'h,:: 
and three to paternal ancestors, and as many [183] to mater- 
nal forefathers. Knka grass is put into eaich vessel and water 
sprinkled on it, while the prayer, ‘^May divine waters be 
anspiciotis to us,’’ etc., is recited. Barley i^thrown into the 
vessels intended for the Gods, and Ula into those intended for 
the manes of ancestors, with these prayers,—!. “Barley, thou 
“art the separator,® separate [ns] from our natural enemies 
“ and from our malicious foes.” 2. “ Thou art Ula, sacred to 
“ Soma,’’ etc. At a hrMdlidim increase of prosperity, which 
is performed on many occasions as a preparative for a solemn 
act of Feligion, barley is thrown into the vessels instead of 
Ula^ and the last prayer is thus varied: “Thou art barley, 
“ sacred to Soma : framed by the divinity, thou dost produce 
“celestial bliss; mixt with water, mayest thou long satisfy 
“with nourishment my several progenitors, whose, mouths are 
“full of blessings.” The vessels are successively taken up, 
repeating each time a prayer before cited: “The waters in 
“heaven, in the atmosphere, and on the earth, have been 
“ united with milk,” etc. The hnka grass that lay on the 
vessels is put into a BrdUnands hand, and that which was 
under it is held by the person who performs the in 

his own hand; and through it he successively pours the water 
out of each vessel on Brdkmands hand. He then piles 
up the empty vessels in three sets, and reverses them, saying, 
while he oversets the first, “ Thou ai^t a mansion for ancestors.” 

At the last obsequies for one recently deceased, and which 
are named the Sa^midana, the following prayer is recited when 
the vessel which has been offered to him is piled up with the 
rest : “May the mansion of those pro[184]genitors, who have 
“reached a common abode, and who have accordant minds, 
“ foster him ; may the blessed sacrifice, sacred to the Gods, 

^ Plantain kayes; or else leaves of tlie Bidea frondosa, or of^tbe Bassia latifoUa. 

^ Java signifies barley ; in this text it also signifies separator, being derived 
from yu, to unmii. Many of tbe prayers oontaia similar (juibbles. [Yfij. S. y, 26.] 
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**1)6 his/’ ^ The subjoined prayer likewise is peculiar to the 
Sapindana: “‘By [the intercession of] those souls who are 
‘^mine by affinity, who are animated [shades], who have 
‘‘reached a common abode, who have accordant minds, may 
“ prosperity be mine in this world for a hundi’ed years.” ^ « 

The person who performs the irdddha next takes up food 
smeared with clarified butter, and makes two oblations to fire, 
reciting these prayers: 1. “May this oblation to fire, which 
“conveys offerings to the manes, be efficacious.” 2. “May 
“ this oblation to the moon, wherein the progenitors of man- 
“ kind abide, be efficacious.” 

Brdhmanas should be fed with the residue of the' oblation ; 
it is accordingly consecrated for that purpose by the following 
prayer: “ The vessel that holds thee is the earth; its lid is 
“ the sky ; I offer this residue of an oblation, similar to am- 
“ brosia, in the undefiled mouth of a priest : may this oblation 
“be efficacious.” The performer of the §rdddhaihm points 
with his thumb towards the food, saying, “ Thrice did Vishnu 
“step,” etc. He adds, “May the demons and giants that sit 
“on this consecrated spot be dispersed,” He meditates the 
Gdyatri with the names of the worlds, and sweetens the food 
with honey or sugar, saying, “May winds blow sweet,” etc. 
He then distributes the food among Brdhmnas; and when 
they have eaten and have acknowledged that they are satis- 
fied, he gives them water to rinse their mouths. 

He now proceeds to offer the funeral cakes, consisting of 
balls or lumps of food mixed with clarified butter. He offers 
three to the paternal forefathers, as many to the maternal 
ancestors, and two to the Vikcedemh, The prayers (“An- 
“cestors! rejoice, take your respective shares,” [185] etc.) 
and the form of the oblation have been* already mentioned. 
It is only necessary to add in this place, that he wipes his 
‘hand with haki grass in honour of remoter ancestors, wlio 
thus become jpartakers of the oblations. 

1 S, xix. 45.] , S. xk. 46.] 
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In the next place, he makes six libations of water from 
the palms of his Imnds, with the salutation to the seasons : 
‘‘Salutation, unto you, 0 fathers, and unto the sacMening 
“ season,” etc. By this prayer the manes of ancestors are 
" doubly saluted ^ for the Veda declares, “The six seasons are 
“ the progenitors of mankind/* 

A thread is placed on each funeral cake, to serve as apparel 
for the manes, and each time the same words are repeated, 
“Fathers! this apparel is offered unto you.** Flowers, per- 
fumes, and similar things are added at pleasure; hut water 
must be sprinkled on each c§»ke, with the prayer, “ Waters, 
“ye are the food of our progenitors,” etc. 

The performer of the §rdddha then takes up the middle 
cake and smells to it ; or his wife eats it if they he solicitous 
for male offspring. In this case the following pi’ayer must be 
recited : “ G-rant, 0 progenitors, the conception of a male 
“child, [long lived and healthy, like] the lotos and garland 
“ [or twins, that sprung from Aswini] ; so that, at this season, 
“ there may be a person [to fulfil the wishes of the Gods, of 
“the manes, and of human beings].”^ He then takes up the 
cakes successively, smells to them, throws them into a vessel, 
and gives away the food to a mendicant priest or to a cow, or 
else casts it into the waters. He then dismisses the manes, 
i^aying, “ Fathers, to whom food belongs, guard our food and 
“the other things offered by us; venerable and immortal as 
“ ye are and conversant with holy truths. Quaff the sweet 
“essence of it, be cheerful, and depart contented by the paths 
“which Gods travel.”^ Lastly, he walks round the spot and 
leaves it, saying, “ May the Ijenefit of this oblation [186] 
“ accrue to me repeatedly ; may the Goddess of the earth, and 

the Goddess of the sky, whose form is the universe, visit me 
“ [with present and future happiness]. Father and mother ! 
“ revisit me [when I again celebrate obsequies]. Soma, king of 
“ the manes 1 visit me for the sake of [conferring] immortality.” 

' [Vaj. ii. 33.] 2 s. ix. 18, 19.] 
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A is thus performedv m oUation of three 

funeral cakes only to three male paternal ancestors, on some 
ooeasions ; or with as many funeral oblations to three maternal 
ancestors^ on others. Sometimes separate oblations are also 
presented to the wives of the paternal ancestors; at other ’ 
times, similar offerings are likewise made to the wives of 
three maternal ancestors. Thus, at the monthly §rd(Mhas 
celebrated on the day of new moon, sis funeral cakes are 
offered to three paternal and as many maternal male ancestors 
with their wives : on most other occasions separate oblations 
are presented to the female ffticestors. At the obsequies 
celebrated in the first half of A'swim, on the day entitled 
Malidhyd^ funeral cakes are separately offered to every de- 
ceased friend and near relation: thus, immediately after the 
oblations to ancestors, a cake is presented to a deceased wife, 
then to a son or daughter, to a brother or sister, to an uncle 
or aunt, to a father-in-law, to a preceptor, and lastly to a 
friend. The same is observed at the obsequies performed on 
the day of an eclipse, or upon a pilgrimage to any holy spot, 
and especially to Gaya. 

Formal obsequies are performed no less than ninety-six times 
in every year ; namely, on the day of new moon, and on the 
dates of the fourteen Manwantarm and of four Yiigddyds; that 
is, on the anniversaries of the accession of fourteen Manus and 
of the commencement of four ages : also throughout the whole 
first fortnight of A!koinay thence pitripahsha^ and when- 
ever the sun enters a new sign, [187] and especially when he 
reaches the equinox or either solstice; and, in certain cir- 
cumstances, when the moon aiynves at VyaUpdta^ one of the 
twenty- seven yogas or astrological divisions of the zodiac. 
The eighth of Pausha, called Aindrif . the eighth, of Mdgha 
(when flesh- meat should be offered), and the ninth of the 
same month, together with additional obsequies on some of 
these dates and ^ others, complete the number above 
mentioned. Different authorities , do not, however, concur 
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exactly in the number, or in the particular days, when the 
if should be solemnized. 

Besides these formal obsequies, a daily is likewise 

performed; It consists in dropping food into the hands of a 
Bfd/mrma after offering it to six ancestors by name, with the 
usual preparatory vow and prayers, and with the formality of 
placing three blades of grass as a seat for each ancestor ; but 
using a single prayer only for the invocation of the manes, 
and omitting the ceremony of welcoming them with an arghcu 
Libations of water are also made in honour of progenitors, as 
noticed in the former essay on daily ablutions. 

The obsequies for increase of prosperity, or as the same 
term ( Vriddhi^srdddha) may signify, the obsequies performed 
on an accession of prosperity,^ are celebrated previously to the 
sacrifice of a victim and to the solemnization of a marriage, nr 
of any of the ceremonies which, according to the notions of 
the Hindus, contribute to the regeneration of a twice-born 
man, that is, of a Brahmam^ K^Jiatriyaj or Vaisya, This 
irdddha is likewise performed at the commencement and close 
of a solemn fast. 

It should be observed respecting the practice of giving food 
to priests at all these obsequies, that Brdhmanas ge-[188] 
nerally give it to one or more of their own relations. A 
stranger, unless indigent, would be very unwilling to accept 
the food, or to attend at a srdddha for the purpose of eating it. 
The use of flesh-meat is positively enjoined to Hindus at 
certain obsequies (see Manu, c. iii. v, 124), and recommended 
at all (Manu, c. iii. v. 268, etc.) ; but the precepts of their 
lawgivers on the subject are by some deemed obsolete in the 
present age, and are evaded by others, who acknowledge the 
cogency of. these laws. These commonly make a vow to ab- 
stain from flesli-meat, and consider that vow as more binding 
than the precepts here alluded to. Others, again, not only 

^ Soraetiraes Darned MdtidUmuJcha, from a word which occurs ia the prayer 
peculiar to this irdMha, 
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eat meat at obsequies and solemn sacrifices, but make it their 
common diet, in direct breach of the institutes of their re- 
ligion. (See Manu, c. 5, v. 31, etc.) 

Brdhma7ias ‘ssiho maintain a perpetual fire, which all who 
devote themselves to the priesthood ought to do, perform the 
daily ceremonies of religion in their full detail. Others, who 
are engaged in worldly pursuits, and even some who follow 
the regular profession of the sacerdotal tribe, abridge these 
rites. They comprise all the daily saci’aments in one cere- 
mony, Vmswadeva^ which is celebrated in the forenoon, 
and by some in the evening likewise. It consists in oblations 
to the Gods, to the manes, and to the spirits, out of the food 
prepared for the daily meal; and in a gift of a part of it to 
gniests. 

Sitting down on a clean spot of ground, the Brdhinam 
places a vessel containing fire on his right hand, and hallows 
it by throwing away a lighted piece of Jmh grass, saying, “ I 
dismiss far away carnivorous fi.re,’’ etc. He then places it 
on the consecrated spot, reciting the prayer with which the 
household and sacrificial fires should be lighted by the attri- 
tion of wood: Fires! [this wood] is thy origin, which is 
attainable in all seasons ; whence [189] being produced, 
‘Hhou dost shine. Knowing this, seize on it, and afterwards 
augment our wealth.’’ 

He then lays Imsa grass on the eastern side of the fire with 
its tips pointed towards the north, reciting the first verse of 
the Rigveda, with which also it is usual to commence the 
daily lecture of that Veda : I praise divine fire, primevally 
‘‘consecrated, the efficient performer of a solemn ceremony, 
“the chief agent of a sacrifice, the most liberal giver of gems.” 

He next spreads kusa grass on the southern side of the fire 
with its tips pointed towards the east, reciting the introduc- 
tion of the Yqf urveda, with whi<?h also a daily lecture of the 
Yajus is alwaj^ begun, 1. “I gather thee for the sake of 
“rain.” [He breaks off a branch of a tree, or is supposed to 
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do SO5 witli these words,] 2. I pluck thee for the sake of 
strength/’ [He pnlls down the branch he had broken,] 

3. “ Ye are like unto air,” [He touches young calves with 
the branch he had plucked,] 4, “ May the liberal generator 
“ [of worlds] make you happily reach this most excellent 
sacrament.” [He is here supposed to touch the milch 
cows with the same branch.] 

He then spreads hma grass on the western side with the 
tips pointed to the north, reciting the prayer which precedes 
a lectiwe of the Simmeda approach to taste [my 

“ofiering]; thou, who art praised for the gift of oblations. 
“Sit down on this grass, thou, who art the complete per- 
“ former of the solemn sacrifice.” 

In like manner he spreads Imsa grass on the northern side 
with the tips pointed to the east, reciting the prayer which 
precedes a lecture of the Atharvan : “ May divine waters be 
“ auspicious to us,” etc. 

. Exciting the fire and sprinkling water on it, he must 
offer with his hands food smeared with clarified butter, three 
several times saying, “Earth, Sky, Heaven!” [190] He 
then makes five similar oblations to the regent of fire; to the 
god of medicine; to the assembled deities; to the lord of 
created beings; and, lastly, to the Creator of the universe. 
He concludes the sacrament of the Gods with six oblations, 
reciting six prayers. 1. “ Fire ! thou dost expiate a sin 
“ against the Gods [arising from any failure in divine wor- 
“ ship] : may this oblation be ejEBcacious.” 2. Thou dost 
“expiate a sin against man [arising from a failure in hos- 
“pitality].” 3. “Thou dost expiate a sin against the manes 
“ [from a failure in the performance of obsequies].” 4. “ Thou 
“dost expiate a sin against my own soul [arising from any 
“blamcable act].” 5. “Thou dost* expiate repeated sins.” 
6. “ Thou dost expiate every sin I have committed, whether 
“wilfully or unintentionally: may this oblation be efficacious.” 

He then worships fire, making an oblation to it with this 
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prayer Fire ! seYen are thy fuels; seyen tliy tongues ; seyen 
‘‘thy holy sages; seven thy beloved abodes; seven ways do 
“ seven sacrificers worship thee. Thy sources are seven. Be 
“content with this clarified butter. May this oblation be 
“efficacious.’’^ 

[191] About this time he extinguishes the RaJi^hoglma^ or 
lamp lighted previously to the presenting of oblations to the 
Gods and to the manes. It was lighted for the purpose of 
repelling evil spiritSj and is now extinguished with this text: 

“ In solemn acts of religion, whatever fails through the negii- 
“ geiice of those who perform the ceremony, may be perfected 
“ solely through meditation on Vishnu.*” 

The should next ofier the residue of the oblation 

to spirits, going round to the different places where such ob- 
lations ought to be made, sweeping each spot with his hand, 
sprinkling water on it, and placing there lumps of food. ISTear 
the spot where the vessel of water stands he presents three 
such oblations, saying, “ Salutation to rain ; to water ; to the 
“earth.**’ At both doors of his house he makes offerings to 
Dhatri and Vidhatri, or Brahma, the protector and creator. 
Towards the eight principal points of the compass he places 
offerings, severally adding salutation to them and to the 
regents of them. In the middle of the house he presents 
oblations, with salutation to Brahma, to the sky, and to the 
sun. Afterwards he offers similar oblations to all the Gods; 

^ The commentator enumerates the seveii tongues of fire, 

UdvaJia, Sainvalia^ Vivaka, J^arivaha^ JSfivaha (or else Anuvaha) ; all of which 
imply the power of conveying oblations to the deities to whom offerings aro made. 
The seven holy sages and sacrificers are the Moiri^ Maitnivarum, Brdkmand- 
cliliand, AchMvdha^ Totri^ JSfeshtn, mid'*A'gnidhra ; that is, the seven officiating 
priests at very solemn sacrifices. They worship fire seven ways by the A^ni^ 
shtoma and otlrer sacrifices. The seven abodes are the names of the seven worlds : 
and fire is called in the FA, saptaeMtilcaf which seems to allude to seven con- 
secrated hearths. In the sixteen verses called JPmmtska^ which have been already 
quoted, the names of the seven worlds, thrice repeated, are understood to be meant 
by the thrice seven fuels ; and the seven oceans are the seven moats surrounding 
the altar. Fire, lilfie the sun itself, is supposed to emit seven rays ; this perhaps 
may account for the number seven being so often repeated. [Taj. S. xvii. 79.] 
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to all beings I to twilight ; and to the lord of all beings. He 
then shifts the sacrificial cord, and looking towards the south, 
and dropping one knee, he presents an oblation to the manes 
of ancestors, saying, “Salutation to progenitors: may this 
“ ancestral food be acceptable."'’ This ceremony is not con- 
stantly practised, tliongh directed in some rituals; but the 
residue of the ohlation to the Gods must be left on a clean 
spot of ground as an oblation to all beings, intended, howeyer, 
for dogs and ciws in particular. It is presented with the 
following prayer, which is taken from the Ptminas : “May 
“ Gods, men, cattle, birds, demigods, beneyolent genii, ser 
“ pents, demons, departed spirits, bloodthirsty [192] savages, 
“trees, and all “who desire food given by me;” 2. “May 
“ reptiles, insects, flies, and all hungry beings, or spirits con- 
“ cenied in this rite, obtain contentment from this food left for 
“ them by me, and may they become happy ; 3. “ May they, 
“ who have neither mother, nor father, nor kinsman, nor food, 
“ nor means of obtaining it, be satisfied with that which is 
“offered by mo on. this spot for their contentment, and be 
“cheerful.” Or the following prayer may be used: “To 
’^‘animals who night and day roam in search of food ofiered to 
“the spirits, he who desires nourishment, should give some- 
“ thing : may the lord of nourishment grant it unto ine.’^ 

He concludes by performing a lustration similar to that 
winch has been already noticed, but much shorter. After 
thus completing the other sacraments, the householder should 
present food to his guests; that is, to any pei’son who claims 
his liospitalitj^ When he has thus allotted out of the food 
prepared for his own repast, one portion to the Gods, a second 
to progenitors, a third to all beings, and a fourth to his guests, 
he and his family may then, and not before, consume the re- 
maining portion of the food. Whenever a spiritual preceptor, 
a devotee or an officiating priest, a bridegroom, or a particular 
friend, comes as a guest, he is received with honours, which 
will be described among the nuptial ceremonies. In the en- 
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tertainment of other guests no religious rites are performed, 
nor any prayers recited. 

The householder is enjoined to give daily alms ; but no 
particular time is prescribed for the distribution of them ; lie , 
is simply directed to give food to religious mendicants when- 
ever they come to his door ; but especially if they come at the 
time when food is ready for his own meal. On the authority 
of the Purdnas, it is also a common practice to feed a cow 
before the householder breaks his own [193] fast.^ He 
either presents grass, water, and corn to her with this text, 
“Daughter of Surabhi, framed pf five elements, auspicious, 
“pure, holy, sprung from the sun, accept this food given by 
“me; salutation unto thee:’’ or else he conducts the kine 
to grass, saying, ‘‘May cows, who are mothers of the three 
“ worlds and daughters of Surabhi, and who are beneficent, 
“pure, and holy, accept the food given by me.” 

Some Brdhmanas do still further abridge the compendious 
ceremony called Vaihmdeva. They offer perfumes and flowers 
t^ fire ; and make five oblations, out of the food prepared for 
their own use, to Brahma, to the lord of created beings, to 
the household fire, to Kasyapa, and to Anuiriati, dropping 
each oblation on fire, or on water, or on the ground, with the 
usual addition, “ May this oblation be efficacious,” They 
then make offerings to all beings, by placing a few lumps of 
food at the door, or on a quadrangular spot near the fire, with 

The adoration of a cow is not uncommon. This worship consists in pre- 
senting flowers to her, washing her feet, etc. It is entirely different from the 
practice here noticed. Both seem to be founded on the superstitious notion, that 
the favour of Surabhi (the boon-granting cow) may be gained by showing kind- 
ness to her offspring. The story of Yasishtha’s cow, iVandini, attended by the 
Idng Diiipa for the sake of obtaining a boon through her means, is a pretty lahle 
grounded on this notion. It is beautifully told by ECilidAsa in the Raghuvania. 
I cannot refrain from mentioning another fable of a cow named Balmlti, whose 
expostulations with a tiger, pleading to him to spare her life, form the only 
admired passage in the Itihdms, or collection of stories supposed to he related by 
Bhimasena [BMshma ?], while he lay at the point of death wounded with innumer- 
able arrows. The fourth day of Mwim is sacred to this cow, and named from her 
BaMM-ohaturthL Images Of her and of her calf are worshipped ; and the extract 
from the Itilidsas is on that day read with great solemnity. [Aufr. Cat p. 5, 5.] 
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a saktation to Dliatrij etc., and they immediately proceed to 
their own. repast. 

Her© too, as in e?ery other matter relating to private [194] 
morals, the Hiiidn legislators and the authors of ihe^Ptirdnm 
have heaped together a multitude of precepts, mostly trivial, and 
not unfrequently ahsurd. Some of them relate to diet; they 
prohibit many sorts of food altogether, and forbid the constant 
use of others : some regard the acceptance of food, which 
must on no account be received if it be given with one hand, 
nor without a leaf or dish ; some again prescribe the hour at 
which the two daily meals which are allowed should be eaten 
(namely, in the forenoon and in the evening) ; others enumerate 
the places (a boat, for example) where a Hindu must not eat, 
and specify the persons (his sons and the inmates of his house) 
with whom he should eat, and those (his wife, for instance) 
with whom he should not. The lawgivers have been no less 
particular in directing the posture in which the Hindu must 
sit; the quarter towards which he ought to look, and the precau- 
tions he should take to insulate himself, as it were, during h^ 
meal, lest he be contaBimated by the touch of some undetected 
sinner, who may be present. To explain even in a cursory 
manner the objects of all these, would be tedious; but the 
mode in which a Hindu takes his repast, conformably with 
such injunctions as are most cogent, may be briefly stated, and 
with this I shall close the present essay. 

After washing his hands and feet, and sipping water with- 
out sw'aliowing it, he sits down on a stool or cushion (but not 
on a couch nor on a bed) before his plate, which must be placed 
on a clean spot of ground that has been wiped and smoothed 
in a quadrangular form, if he be a Brahmaiia; a triangular 
one, if he be a Kshatriya ; circular, if he be a Vaimja; and 
in the shape of a crescent, if he belong to the fourth tribe. 
Wlien the food is first brought in, he is required to bow to it, 
raising both hands in the form of humble salutation to his 
forehead ; and he should add, May this be"" always ours : 
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that is, may food never [195] be deficient. When he has sitten 
down, he should lift the plate with his left hand and bless the 
food, saying, Thou art invigorating.'^ He sets it down, 
naming the three worlds. Or if the food be handed to him, 
he says, “May heaven give thee/' and then accepts it with 
these words, “ The earth accepts thee." Before lie begins 
eating, he must move his hand round the plate, to insulate it, 
or his own person rather, from the rest of the company. He 
next offers five lumps of food to Tama by five different titles ; 
he sips and swallows water ; he makes five oblations to breath 
by five distinct names, Prana^ Vyma^ Apdna, Samdna, and 
Uddm; and lastly, he wets both eyes. He then eats his 
repast in silence, lifting the food with all the fingers of his 
right hand, and afterwards again sips water, saying, “ Ambro- 
“ sial fluid ! thou art the couch of Vishnu and of food." 


NOTES. 

(A.)i 

[196] That Hindus belong to various sects is universally 
known ; but their characteristic differences are not perhaps so 
generally understood. Five great sects exclusively worship a 
single deity ; one recognizes the five divinities which are adored 
by the other sects respectively, but the followers of this com- 
prehensive scheme mostly select one object of daily devotion, 
and pay adoration to other deities on particular occasions only. 
Even they deny the charge of polytheism, and repel the im- 
putation of idolatry ; they justify the practice of adoring the 
images of celestial spirits, by arguments similar to those 
which have been elsewhere employed in defence of angel and 
image worship. If the doctrines of the Veda^ and even those 
of the Purdnas^ be closely examined, the Hindu theology will 

i [For furtlier infomatioa see Wilson^s *Eeligious Sects of tlie Eindds’ (VTorks, 
voL i.).] 
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be foBiid corisisteBt with moBotheism, though it contam the 
seeds of polytheisiB and idolatry. I shall take some future 
occasion of enlarging on this topic : I have here only to 
remark, that iBodern Hindus seem to misunderstand the 
numerous texts, which declare the unity of the godhead, and 
the identity of Yishnu, Siva, the Sun, etc. Their theologists 
have entered into vain disputes on the question, which among 
the attributes of God shall be deemed characteristic and pre- 
eminent. Sankara-acharya, the celebrated commentator on 
the Veda^ contended for the attributes of Siva, and founded or 
confirmed the sect of Saims, who worship Maliddeva as the 
supreme being, and deny the independent existence of Vishnu 
and other deities. Madhava^-acharya and Vallabha-achdrya 
have in like manner established the sect of Vaishnams, who 
adore Yislmu as God. The 8auras (less numerous than the 
two sects above mentioned) worship the Sun, and acknowledge 
BO other divinity. The [197] Gdiiapaipas adore Ganesa, as 
uniting in his person all the attributes of the deity. 

Before I notice the fifth sect, I 'must remind the reader that 
the Hindu mythology has personified the abstract and active 
powers of the divinity, and has ascribed sexes to these mytho- 
logical personages. The SaUi, or energy of an attribute of 
God, is female, and is fabled as the consort of that personified 
attribute. The Sakti of Siva, whose emblem is the phallus, 
is herself typified by the female organ. This the Sdictas 
worship ; some figuratively, others literally. 

Vopadeva, the real author of the Sri Bhdgamta,^ has en- 
deavoured to reconcile all the sects of Hindus by reviving the 
doctrines of Yydsa. He recognizes all the deities, but as 
subordinate to the supreme l^eing, or rather as attributes or 
manifestations of God. A new sect has been tlius formed, 
and is denominated from that modeim Piirdna, But the 
numerous followers of it do not seem to have well apprehended 

1 [Eatlier l^tadkwa or Madhu, of. Wilson's Hindu i. 139-150.] 

® [Of. Wilson’s Preface to the transl. of the Yishnu Purina, pp. xiv.-li.] 
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the doctrines they profess : they incline much to real poly- 
theism, but do at least reject the derogatory notions of the 
divinity, which the other sects seem to have adopted. 

The Vaishnadas^ though nominally worshippers of Vishnu, 
are in fact votaries of deified heroes. The Gohilasihas (one 
branch of this sect) adore Krishna, while the RdmmmjaB 
worship Eamacliandi’a. Both have again branched into three 
sects. One consists of the exclusive worshippers of Kfiship, 
and these only are deemed true and orthodox Vaishnams ; 
another joins his favourite Eadha with the hero. A third, 
called Rddlidvallabln^ adores Eadha only, considering her as 
the active power of Vishnu. The followers of these last- 
mentioned sects have adopted the singular practice of present- 
ing to their own wives the oblations intended for the goddess ; 
and those among them who [198] follow the left-handed path 
(there is in most sects a right-handed or decent path, and a left- 
handed or indecent mode of worship), require their wives to be 
naked when attending them at their devotions. 

Among the Rdmdmtjas^ some worship Kama only ; others 
Sitd; and others both Eama and Sita. None of them practise 
any indecent mode of worship ; and they all, like the GokiiU 
asthas^ as well as the followers of the Bhdgavata^ delineate on 
their foreheads a double upright line with chalk, or with sandal- 
wood, and a red circlet with red sanders, or with turnieric and 
lime ; but the Rdmdmijm add an upright red line in the 
middle of the double white one. 

The Saims ax’e all worshippers of Siva and Bhavdni con- 
jointly, and they adore the linga or compound type of this 
god and goddess, as the Vaishi*avas do the image of Lakshmi- 
narayana. There are no exclusive worshippers of Siva besides 
the sect of naked gymnosophists called Lingis ; and the ex- 
clusive adorers of the goddess are the Sdktas, In this last- 
mentioned sect, as in most others, there is a right-handed and 
decent path, and a left-handed and indecent mode of worship : 
but the indecent worship of this sect is most grossly so, and 
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consists of deTbancliery with wine and wmien. This 
profligate sect is supposed to be numerous thoxigli nnavowed*^ 
In most parts of India, if not in all, they are held in deserved 
detestation ; and even the decent Saidas do not make public 
profession of their tenets, nor wear on their foreheads the 
mark of the sect, lest they should be suspected of belonging 
to the other branch of it. The sacrifice of cattle before idols 
is peculiar to this sect. 

The Saivas and Saidas delineate on their foreheads three 
horizontal lines with ashes obtained, if possible, from the 
[ 199 ] hearth on which a •consecrated fire is perpetually 
maintained ; they add a red circlet, which the Sciivas make 
with red sanders, and which the Saidas, when they avow them- 
selves, mark either with saffron or with turmeric and borax. 

The Sauras are true worshippers of the sun; some of them, 
it seems, adore the dormant and active energies of the planet 
conjointly. This sect, which is not very numerous, is dis- 
tinguished by tbo use of red sanders for the horizontal triple 
line, as well as for the circlet on their foreheads. 

The Gdnapatyas have branched into two sects the one 
worships Buddha Ganapati, the other Uchchhislita Ganapati. 
The followers of the latter sect pronounce their prayers with 
their mouths full of victuals (whence the denomination of 
the deity worshipped by them).^ The QanaiMtyas are dis- 
tinguished by the use of red minium for the circlet on their 
foreheads. The family of Bmhmams, residing at Chinchwer 
near Puna, and enjoying the privilege of an hereditary incar- 
nation of Ganesa from father to son, probably belongs to this 
sect. We may hope for moi^ information on this curious 

^ They are avowed in some provinces. [Gf* Wilson, Hindu Sects, 24-0-262.] 

^ [In the S'ankara-digvijaya, §§ 15-18, we have six sects of the Glmapatyas, 
who are described as respectively worshipping Mahh-ganapati, Haridrh-ganapati, 
Uehehhishta-ganapati, Navanita-ganapati, Swarna-ganapati, and Santana-gana- 
pati] 

® [ The psendo-iiLnandagiri explains the name uchchktshia (* left food, remainder *) 
as derived from the fact that both the seetions into which this sect was divided, 
the exoteric and the esoteric or Hairamba, alike followed the left-handed path.] 
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instance of priestcraft and credulity, from tlie inquiries made 
on the spot by the gentlemen of the embassy from Bombay, 
who lately visited that place.^ 

Before I conclude this note (concerning which it should be 
remarked, that the information here collected rests chiefly on 
the authority of verbal communications), I must add, that the 
left-handed path or indecent worship of the several sects, 
especially that of the SaJctas, is founded on the Tantras, which 
are, for this reason, held in disesteem, I was misinformed 
when I described them as constituting a branch of literature 
highly esteemed though much •neglected. (As. Ees. vol. v. 
p, 54.)^ The reverse would have been more exact.^ 


(B.) 

[200] This prayer, when used upon other occasions, is 
thus varied, Salutation unto you, 0 fathers, and unto the 
“saddening season,’’ etc. The six seasons, in the order in 
which they are here named, are the hot, dewy, rainy, flowery, 
frosty, and sultry seasons. One is indicated in this passage 
by the name of the month with which it begins ; and a text of 
the Veda^ alluded to by the late Sir William Jones, in his 
observations on the lunar year of the Hindus (As, Ees. vol. 
iii. p. 258), specifies Tapas and Tapasya, the lunar (not the 
solar) Mdgha mi Phalgima^ corresponding with Mira; 
that is, “with the dewy season. The text in question shall be 
subjoined to this note, because it may serve to prove that the 
Yeda^ from which it is extracted (Apastamba’s copy of the 
Yajurveda usually denominated the black Yajm')^ cannot be 
much older than the observation of the colures recorded by 

^ [Asiatic Eesearehes^ ■vii. pp. 383-“397.] ® [Infra^ voL ii. p. 158.] 

® [For an accotmt of the Tantras see an interesting review of the first edition of 
the PrkBatosliin^ in the ‘Friend of India* (quarterly series), vol. iii. pp. 611'- 
631, Serampore, 1825, and Aufrecht, EoiL CataL pp, 88-110; cf. also the 
2nd ed, Calcutta, 1859.] 
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Parasara (see As, Ees. vol. ii. p. 268 and 393), wliicli must 
have been made nearly 1391 years before the Christian era 
(As. Ees. Yol. V. p. 288). According to the Feda, the lunar 
Madhu and Mddhava, or Chaitra mi FcmdJdia, correspond 
with Fasanta or the spring. Now the lunar Chaitra^ here 
meant, is the primary lunar month, beginning from the con- 
junction which precedes full moon in or near Chitrdy and 
ending with the conjunction which follows it. FaiMUha does 
in like manner extend from the conjunction which precedes 
full moon in or near Fikakhd to that which follows it. The 
five nali^hatraBy Sastay OhUrds^ Swdti, Fisdkhd and Amirddhd^ 
comprise all the asteiisms in which the full moons of Chaitra 
and can happen ; and these lunar months may there- 

fore fluctuate between the first degree of Uttara Phalgunz and 
the last Jyeshthd. Oonsequehtly the season of Fasanta 
might begin at soonest when the sun was in the [201] middle 
of Furm Bhudraspada, or it might end at latest when the sun 
was in the middle of MrigaHras, It appears, then, that the 
limits of Fasanta are Pisces and Taurus ; that is Mina and 
Frisha, (This corresponds wdth a text which I shall forth- 
with quote from a very ancient Hindu author.) Now if the 
place of the equinox did then correspond with the position 
assigned by Parasara to the colures, Fasanta might end at 
the soonest seven or eight days after the equinox, or at latest 
thirty-eight or thirty-nine days; and on a medium (that is 
when the full moon happened in the middle of Chitrd)^ twenty- 
two or twenty-three days after the vernal equinox. This agrees 
exactly with the real course of the seasons ; for the rains do 
generally begin a. week before the summer solstice, but their 
commencement does vary, in different years, about a fortnight 
on either side of that period. It seems therefore a probable 
inference, that such was the position of the equinox when the 
calendar of months and seasons was adjusted as described in 
this passage of the Feda, Hence I infer the prcJbability, that 
the Fedas were not arranged in their present form earlier than 
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tlie fourteenth century before the era. This, it must 

be acknowledged, is Yague and conjectural 5 but, if the Vedm 
were compiled in India so early as the commencement of the 
astronomical Kali yiiga, the seasons must have then corre- 
sponded with other months 5 and the passage of the Veda^ 
which shall be forthwith cited, must have disagreed with the 
natural course of the seasons at the very time it was written. 

I shall now quote the passage so often alluded to in this 
note.^ Madlii4 elm Mddhavai cha Vdsantikm ritii; SukraS 
aha SucMi cha graishmdv ritu; Nabkas cha Nabhasga&clia 
mrsMMv, ritu; Isha§ cJiorja» cha sdraddv ritu; 8aM& elm 
8ahas?jai cha haimantikdv rith; Tapak cha TapasyaS cha 
^^iaisirdv ritdd^ ^ Madhu [ 202 ] and Ilddham are the two 
‘portions of the season Vasanta (or the spring); and 

‘ SucM) of grzshma (or the hot season) ; Kabhas and NabhaBya^ 
‘of mrsM (or the rainy season) ; Ijm and XljaB^^ of hrad (or 
‘the sultry season); and SahaB and Sahastja, of Jiemmta (or 
‘ the frosty season) ; and Tapas and Tapasya^ of SiHra (or the 
‘ dewy season).^ 

All authors agree that Madim signifies the month of Chaitra ; 
Mddhava the month of Vaisdkha^ and so forth. These names 
are so explained in dictionaries and by astronomical writers, 
as well as by the commentators on this and other passages, 
where these names of the months are employed. The author 
now before me (Divakara-bhatta) expressly says, that this 
text of the Veda relates to the order of the seasons accord- 
ing to the lunar months. He proves it by quoting a text of 
the TaiUlriya Yajiirveda^ and afterwards cites the following 
passage from Baudhayana respecting the spasons measured by 
solar-sidereal time, Mina-MeBlmyor Mesha-Vrhhabhayor ui 
“ msaniah^^ etc. “ VuBania corresponds with Mina and 
‘^Mesha, or with MeBha and Vrkha,^* etc. It should be 
observed, that the secondary lunar month, which begins 
and ends with full-moon, cannot be here meant; because this 
1 [Taitt, S. iv. 4. 11. Ij , » [EatLer and irV/a.’] 
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mode of reckoBmg has never been ^ the use of 

it is limited to countries situated to the northward of the 
Yindhya range of hills, as I learn from the following passage 
of the Trikdndu-mcindana : ‘VThe lunar month also is of two 
“sorts, commencmg either with the light fortnight or with the 
“ dark one. Some do not admit the month which begins with 
“the dark fortnight; and even hy them who do, it is not 
“ admitted on the south of the Yindhya mountains,” ^ 

^ [Oa tMs note cf. pp, 99, 126-131.] 
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VL 

ON THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES OF THE 
HINDUS, AND OF THE BRAHMANS ESPE- 
CIALLY. 


ESSAY III. 


[From th.e Asiatic MesearoJies, vol. Tii. pp. 288 — 311. 
Calcutta^ 1801. 4to.] 


[203] Hospitality has been already mentioned in the 
preceding Essay, as one of the five great sacraments which 
constitute the daily duty of a Hindu. The formal reception 
of such guests as are entitled to peculiar honour was reserved 
for the subject of the present tract. The religious rites, inter- 
mixed with acts of courtesy, which are practised by way of 
formal hospitality, are nearly the same, whether it be high 
rank, a venerable profession, or cordial friendship, which en- 
titles the guest to be welcomed with distinction. They chiefly 
consist in presenting to him a stool to sit on, water for ablu- 
tions, and honey mixed with other food for refreshment. It 
seems to have been anciently the custom to slay a cow on 
this occasion; and a guest was therefore called goglina^ or 
cow-killer.^ Imperfect traces of this custom remain in the 
hospitable ceremonies which I shall now describe from the 
ritual of Brdhmanas who use the Sdmmeda, As the marriage 
ceremony opens with the solemn reception of the bridegroom 
by the father <&f the bride, this part of the nuptial solemnity 
i [Cf. iii. 4, 73d 
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may be fitly cbosen as an example of bospitable rites. It will 
furnisb occasion too for proceeding to describe the whole of the 
marriage ceremony. ^ 

[204] Having previously performed the ohseq^uies of an- 
cestors, as is usual upon any accession of good fortune, the 
father of the bride sits down to await the bridegroom’s arrival, 
in the apartment prepared for the purpose ; and at the time 
chosen for it, according to the rules of astrology. The jewels 
and other presents intended for him are placed there ; a cow 
is tied on the northern side of the apartment ; and a stool or 
cushion, and other furniture for the reception of the guest, are 
arranged in order. On his approach, the bride’s father lises 
to welcome him, and recites the following prayer, while the 
bridegroom stands before him : May she [who supplies ob- 
lations for] religious worship, who constantly follows her calf, 
^^and who was the milch cow when Yama was [the votary], 
‘‘ abound with milk, and fulfil our wishes, year after year.’’ 

This prayer is seemingly intended for the consecration of 
the cow, which is let loose in a subsequent stage of the cere- 
mony, instead of slaying her, as appears to have been anciently 
the custom. The commentator, whose gloss has been followed 
in this version of the text, introduces it by the remark, that a 
guest entitled to honourable reception is a spiritual preceptor, 
a priest, an ascetic, a prince, a bridegroom, a friend, or in 
short any one, to welcome whose arrival a cow must be tied 
for the purpose of slaying her, whence a guest is denominated 
goglmc^ or cow-killer. The prayer seems to contain an allu- 
sion, which I cannot better explain than by quoting a passage 
from Kalidasa’s poem entitled^ Eaghmanm, where Vasishtha 
informs the king Dillpa that the cow Sarabhi, who was offended 
by his neglect, cannot be now appeased by courtesy shown to 
herself, because she remains in a place inaccessible to him : 
'^Prachetas is performing a tedious sacrifice; to supply the 

i [For a fuller account of the old marriage ceremonies see E. Haas in Ind, 
voL y. pp, 267 -il 2 .] 



■‘oblations of which, Surabhi now abides in the infernal 
“region, whose gates are guarded by huge serpents/’ 

[205] After the prayer above mentioned has been medi- 
tated, the bridegroom sits down on a stool or cushion, which 
is presented to him. He first recites a text of the Yajurveda : 

“ I step on this for the sake of food and other benefits, on this 
“ variously splendid footstool.” The bride’s father presents 
to him a cushion made of twenty leaves of kusa grass, holding 
it up with both hands, and exclaiming, “The cushion! the 
“ cushion ! the cushion ! ” The bridegroom replies, “ I accept 
“the cushion,” and, taking it, places it on the ground under 
his feet, while he recites the following prayer: “May those 
“plants over which Soma presides, and which are variously 
“dispersed on the earth, incessantly grant me happiness while 
“ this cushion is placed under my feet,” Another is presented 
which he accepts in the same manner, saying, “ May 
“ those numerous plants over which Soma presides, and which 
“ are salutary a hundred different ways, incessantly grant me 
“ happiness while I sit on this cushion.” Instead of these 
prayers, which are peculiar to the Brdhmanas that use the 
Sdmaveda^ the following text is commonly recited : “ I obscure 
“ my rivals, as the sun does other luminaries ; I tread on this, 
“as the type of him who injures me.” 

The bride’s father next offers a vessel of water, thrice ex- 
claiming, “ Water for ablutions ! ” The bridegroom declares 
his acceptance of it, and looks into the vessel, saying, “ Gene- 
“rous water! I view thee; return in the form of fertilizing 
“rain from him, from whom thou dost proceed:” that is, 
from the sun ; for it is acknowledged, says the commentator, 
that rain proceeds from vapours raised by the heat of the sun. 
The bridegroom takes up water in the palms of both hands 
joined together, and throws it on his left foot, saying, “I 
“ wash my left foot, and fix prosperity in this realm : ” lie 
also throws waiter on his other foot, saying, “ I wash my right 
“foot, and introduce pros[206]perity into this realm:” and 
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he then throws water on “both feet, sayings I wash first one 
and then the other, and lastly both feat, that the realm may 
‘‘thrive and intrepidity be gained/V The following is the 
text of the YajuSy which is generally nsed instead of the pre- 
ceding prayers; “ Thou dost afford various elegance ; I accept 
“thee, who dost so : afford it for the ablution of my feet.” 

An arghya (that is, water, rice, and durva grass, in a conch, 
or in a vessel shaped like one, or rather like a boat) is next 
presented to the bridegroom in a similar manner, and accepted 
by him with equal formality. He pours the -water on his own 
head, saying, “ Thou art the splendour of food ; through thee 
“may I become glorious.” This prayer is taken from the 
Tajus; but the followers of that Veda use different texts, 
accepting the with this prayer, “ Ye are waters (ap)\ 

“through you may I obtain {dp) all my wishes:” and pour- 
ing out the water with this text, “ I dismiss you to the oce«?r7^ 
“return to your source, harmless unto me, most excellent 
“ waters ! but my beverage is not poured forth.” 

A vessel of water is then offered by the bride'^s father, who ^ 
thrice exclaims, “ Take water to he sipped : ” the bridegroom 
accepts it, saying, “ Thou art glorious, grant me glory ; ” or 
else, “ Conduct me to glory, endue me with splendour, render 
“ me dear to all people, make me owner of cattle, and preserve 
“ me unhurt in all my limbs.” 

The bride's father fills a wessel with honey, curds, and 
clarified butter ; he covers it with another vessel, and presents 
it to the bridegroom, exclaiming three times, “Take the 
“ madlmparlm!^ The bridegroom accepts it, places it on the 
ground, and looks into it, saying, “ Thou art glorious ; may 
“ I become so.” He tastes the food three times, saying, 
“Thou art the sustenance of the glorious; thou art the 
“nourishment of the splendid: thou art the food of the 
[207] “fortunate; grant me prosperity.” He then silently 
eats until he be satisfied. s 

Although these texts be taken from the yet other 
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pmyers from the same F<3& are used by the sects wMoli 
follow it. While looking into the vessel, the bridegroom says, 
“I view thee with the eye of the sun [who draws uiito him- 
self what he contemplates]/’ On accepting the madhu-^ 
the bri^ says, take thee with the assent of 

‘Hhe generous sun; with the arms of both sons of Akvini; 
^^with the hands of the cherishing luminary.” He mixes it, 
saying, ^‘May I mix thee, 0 venerable present! and remove 
‘‘ whatever might be hurtful in the eating of thee.” He tastes 
it three times, saying, “May I eat that sweet, best, and 
“nourishing form of honey ; Which is the sweet, best, and 
“nourishing form of honey; and may I thus become ex- 
“cellent, sweet-tempered, and well nourished by food.” After 
eating until he be satisfied, and after sipping water, he touches 
his mouth and other parts of his body with his hand, saying, 
there be speech in my mouth, breath in my nostrils, 

“ sight in my eye-balls, hearing in my ears, strength in my 
“ arms, firmness in ray thighs ; may my limbs and members 
“remain unhurt together with my soul.” 

Presents suitable to the rank of the parties are then pre- 
sented to the guest. At the marriage ceremony, too, the 
bride is formally given by her father to the bridegroom, in 
this stage of the solemnity according to some rituals, but later 
according to others. The hospitable rites ai'e then concluded 
by letting loose the cow at the intercession of the guest. A 
barber who attends for that purpose, exclaims, “The cow! 
“the cow!” Upon which the guest pronounces this text: 
“Release the cow from the fetters of Varuna. May she 
“ subdue my foe : may she destroy the enemies of both him 
“(the host) [and me]. Dismiss [208] the cow, that she 
“ may eat grass' and drink water."’ When the cow has been 
released the guest thus addresses her: “I have earnestly 
“ entreated this prudent person [or, according to another inter- 
^^prciatioii ofmthe text, each docile person], saying, kill not the 
“ innocent harmless cow, who is mother of Rudras, daughter of 
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Vasus^ sister of iidityas, and the source of ambrosia,’’ In 
the Yujurveda the following prayer is added to this text: 

May she expiate my sins and his (naming the host). Be- 
‘‘lease her that she may graze.’’ It is evident that the 
guest’s intercessions imply a practice, become obsolete, of 
slaying a cow for the purposes of hospitality. 

While the bridegroom is welcomed with these ceremonies, or 
more properly before his arrival, the bride bathes during the 
recital of the following texts. Three vessels of water are 
severally poured on her head, with three different prayers. 1. 

“ Love! I know thy name. Thou art called au intoxicating 
“ beverage. Bring [the bridegroom] happily. For thee was 
“framed the inebriating draught. Fire! thy best origin is 
“ here. Through devotion wert thou created. May this obla- 
“ tion be efEcacious,” 2. “ Damsel I I anoint this thy genera- 
“ tive organ with honey, because it is the second mouth o f i ^p 
“ Creator : by that thou subduest all males, though unsubdued ; 

“ by that thou art lively, and dost hold dominion. May this 
“ oblation be efficacious.” 8. “ May the primeval ruling 
“ sages, who framed the female organ, as a fire that consumeth 
“ flesh, and thereby framed a procreating juice, grant the pro- 
“ lific power, that proceeds from the three-horned [bull] and 
“ from the sun. May this oblation be efficacious.” To eluci- 
date the first of these texts the commentator cites the following 
passage: “The sage Yasishtha, the regent of the moon, the 
“ ruler of heaven, the preceptor of the Gods, and the great 
“ forefather pf all beings, however [209] old in the practice of | 

“ devotion and old by the progress of age, were deluded by 
“ women. Liquors distilled from sugar, from grain, and from 
“ the blossoms of Bassia, are three sorts of intoxicating drinks : 

“ the fourth is woman, by whom this world is deluded. One 
“who contemplates a beautiful woman becomes intoxicated, 

“ and so does he who quaffs an inebriating beverage : woman 
“ is called an inebriating draught, because she kitoxicates by 
“her looks.” To explain the second text, the same author 
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thistext:^ ‘‘Who gave ^to whom did lie Love 

“ (or free consent) gave her. To love he gave her. Love was 
“ the giver. Love was the taker. Love ! may this be thine I 
“With love may I enjoy her The close of the text is 
thus varied in %e Sdmaveda : “ Love has pervaded the ocean. 
“ With love I accept her. Love ! may this be thine/’ In 
the common rituals another prayer is directed to be likewise 
recited immediately after thus formally accepting the bride : 
“ May tlio ethereal element give thee. May earth accept thee/’ 

Being thus aiSanced, the bride and bridegroom then walk 
forth, while he thus addresses her : “ May the regents of space, 
“ may air, the sun, and fire, dispel that anxiety which thou 
“ feelest in thy mind, and turn thy heart to me.” He proceeds 
thus, while they look at each other : “ Be gentle in thy aspect 
“ and loyal to thy husband ; be fortunate in cattle, amiable in 
“ thy mind, and beautiful in thy person ; be mother of valiant 
“ sons ; be fond of delights ; be cheerful, and bring prosperity 
“ to our bipeds and quadrupeds. First [in a former birth] 
“ Soma received thee; the sun next obtained thee ; [in succes- 
“ sive transmigrations] the regent of fire was thy third 
“husband: thy fourth is a human being. Soma [211] gave. 
“ her to the,siiji '7 fhe sun gave her to the regent of fire; fire 
.-ii^ga'vtrher .to me ; with her he has given me wealth and male 
“ oflispring. May she, a most auspicious cause of prosperity, 
“ never desert me,” etc.^ 

It should seem that, according to these rituals, the bride- 
groom gives a waistcloth and mantle to the bride before he is 
alEanced to her ; and the ceremony of tying the skirts of their 
mantles precedes that of her father s solemnly bestowing Her 
on the bridegroom. But the ritual of the Sdmavedi priests 
makes the gift of the damsel precede the tying of the knot ; 


[Yuj. a Tii. 48.] 

2 1 omit; tlie remainder of tlie text, which it would he indecorous to translate 


into a modern language. The litera' 
version : Ilia re<km;ais accipito fas^ 
in earn, muUsD iliecebrse sistmit 
verse cf. %b, 37.] 



sense of it is here subjoined lira Latin 
meum, quod ego peramans intrornittam 
jg Y. X. 85, 44, 40, 41. For the last 
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and, incoiisisteiitljr enough, directs the mantles to be tied 
before the bridegroom has clothed the bride. After the dona- 
tion has been accepted as above mentioned, the biide^ &ther 
should tie a knot in the bridegroom^s mantle over the presents 
given with the bride, while the affianced pair are looking at 
each other. The cow is then released in the manner before 
described ; a libation of water is made ; and the bride's father 
meditates the and ties a knot with the skirts of the 

bride’s and bridegroom’s mantles, after saying, Ye must be 
‘inseparably luiited in matters of duty, wealth, and love.'^ 
The bridegroom afterwards clothes the bride with the follow- 
ing ceremonies. 

He goes to the principal apartment of the house, prepares a 
sacrificial fire in the usual mode, and hallows the implements 
of sacrifice. A friend of the bridegroom walks round the 
fire, bearing a jar of water, and stops on tlie south side of it : 
another does the same, and places himself on tlie right liaiid of 
the first. The bridegroom then casts [212] four double hand- 
fuls of rice, mixed with leaves of into a flat basket : 

near it he places a stone and mullar, after formally toucliing 
them, and then entering the house, he causes the bride to be 
clotlied with a new waistcloth and scarf, while he recites the 
subjoined prayers: “May those generous women who spun 
“ and wound the thread, and wdio -wove the warp and weft of 
“this cloth, generously clothe thee to old age: long-lived 
“ woman ! put on this raiment.” “ Clothe her : invest her 
“ with apparel : prolong her life to great age. Blayest tliou 
“live a hundred yea?:^. As long as thou livest, amiable 
“ w^oman ! revere [that is, carefully preserve] beauty and 
“wealth.” The first of these prayers is nearly the same 
with that ■which is used by the followers of the Yajns, when 
the scarf is put on the bride’s shoulder. It is preceded by a 
differe:g[t one, which is recited while the waistcloth is wrapped 
round her: “Mayest thou reach old age. Put on this raiment. 

^ Ademnthera mulmH. 
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^^BeloYely: be cliaste. Live a hundred years. Invite [that 
‘4s, preserve and obtain] beauty, wealth, and male offspring. 
“Damsel! put on'^this appareU^ Afterwards the following 
prayer is recited: “May the assembled gods unite our hearts. 
“ May the waters unite them. May air unite us. May the 
“ creator unite us. May the god of love unite us.^^ 

But, according to the followers of the Sdmaveda^ the bride- 
groom, immediately after the scarf has been placed on the 
bride's shoulder, conducts her towards the sacrificial fire, 
saying, “ Soma [the regent of the moon] gave her to the 
“sun : ^ the sun gave her to the regent of fire : fire has given 
“her to me, and with her, wealth and male offspring.” The 
bride then goes to the western side of the fire and [213] 
recites the following prayer, while she steps on a mat made of 
Viram grass and covered with silk : “May our lord assign 
“me the path by which I may reach the abode of my lord.’’ 
She sits down on the edge of the mat ; and the bridegroom 
offers six oblations of clarified butter, reciting the following 
prayers, while the bride touches his shoulder with her right 
hand. 1. “May fire come, first among the gods) may it 
“ rescue her offspring from the fetters of death ; may Yanina, 
“king [of waters], grant that this woman should never be- 
“moan a calamity befalling her children.^’ 2. “May the 
“ domestic perpetnal fire guard her ; may it render her pro- 
“geny long-lived; may she never be widowed; may she be 
“ mother of surviving children ; may she experience the joy 
“of liaving male offspring.” 3. “May heaven protect thy 
“back; may air, and the two sons^of Aswini, protect thy 
“thighs; may the sun protect thy children while sucking 
“thy breast; and Yrihaspati protect them until they wear 
“clothes; and afterwards may the assembled gods protect 
“ them.” 4. “ May no lamentation arise at night in thy abode ; 

J Gxinavislimi here explains Gmdharba by the word wMcli may signify 

snti, or a deity in general. 

» ® Andr&pomn m'OmaUcunmv murimtum^ 


iliiij crying women enter' ntHer houses than thine' ; , mayest 
, “thou: never admit sorrow to>thy breast; .mayest thon prosper 
‘tin: thy husband’s house, blest with his survival, and viewing 
‘‘cheerful children/^ 5, “I lift barrenness, the death of 
“ children, sin, and every other evil, as I would lift a chaplet 
“ off thy head; and I consign the fetters [of premature death] 
“to thy foes.” 6. “May death depart from me, and im- 
“ mortality come; may [Yama], the child of the sun, render 
*‘me fearless. Death! follow a different path from that by 
“ which we proceed, and from that which the gods travel. To 
“thee who seest and whe hearest, I call, saying, hurt not 
“ our offspring, nor our progenitors. [214] And may this 
“ oblation be efficacious.” The bridegroom then presents ob- 
lations, naming the three worlds, separately and coiyomtly, 
and offers either four or five oblations to fire and to the moon. 

bride and bridegroom then rise up, and he passes from 
her left side to her right, and makes her join her hands in a 
hollow form. 

The rice,^ which had been put into a basket, is then taken 
up, and the stone is placed before the bride, who treads upon 
it with the point of her right foot, while the bridegroom re- 
cites this prayer : “ Ascend this stone ; be firm like this stone; 
“distress my foe, and be not subservient to enemies.” 
The bridegroom then pours a ladleful of clarified butter on 
her hands ; another person gives her the rice, and two other 
ladlefuls of butter are poured over it. She then separates her 
hands, and lets fall the rice on the fire, while the following 
text is recited : “ This woman, casting the rice into the fire, 
“ says, May ray lord be 'long lived, may we live a hundred 
“year’s, and may all my kinsmen prosper: be this oblation 
“efficacious,” Afterwards the bridegroom walks round the 
fire, preceded by the bride, and reciting this text : “ The girl 

^ J’rom tMs use of law rice at tte nuptial ceremony, arises tlie custom of pre- 
Bcuting rice, tinged with turmeric, by way of invitation to guests whose company 
is requested at a wedding. 
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goes from her parents to Her Husband's abode, liaving strictly 
obserYod abstinence [for three days from factitious salt, etc.]. 
P,amsel 1 by means of thee we repress foes, like a stream of 
‘‘water.’’ The bride again treads on the stone, and makes 
another oblation of rice, while the subjoined prayer is recited : 

“ The damsel has worshipped the generous sun and the regent 
“of fire; may he and the generous sun liberate her and me 
“ from this [family] ; be this oblation efficacious.” They 
afterwards walk round the fire as before. Pour or five 
other oblations are made with the same [215] ceremonies 
and prayers, varying only the title of the sun, who is here 
called Fushmiy but was entitled Arycmcm in the preceding 
prayer. The bridegroom then pours rice out of the basket 
into the fire, after pouring one or two ladlefuls of butter on 
the edge of the basket ; with this offering he simply says, 
“ May this oblation to fire be efficacious.” . ^ 

The oblations and prayers directed by the Tgjiirveda^ pre- 
vious to this period of the solemnity, are very different from 
those which have been here inserted from the Sdmgveda ; and 
some of the ceremonies, which will be subsequently noticed, 
are anticipated by the priests, who follow the Yaym. 

Twelve oblations are made with as many prayers. 1. “ May 
“this oblation be efficacious, and happily conveyed to that 
“ being who is fire in the form of a celestial quiiister, who is 
“ accompanied by truth, and whose abode is truth ; may he 
“ cherish our holy knowledge and our valour.” 2. “Efficacious 
“bo this oblation to those delightful plants, which are the 
“nymphs of that being who is fire in the form of a celestial 
“ quirister, who is accompanied by •truth, and whose abode is 
“truth.” 3 and 4. The foregoing prayers are thus varied: 
“To that being who is the sun, in the form of a celestial 
“ quirister, and who consists wholly of the SdmavedaF “ Those 
“ enlivening rays, which are the nymphs of that sun.” 5 and 
6. “That being who is the moon in the form of a celestial 
“quirister, and who is a ray of the sun, and named 8ush- 




^^mancL^^ . '“Those asterisms ‘which are .the .nymphs:' of, the 
“ moon, and are called BhehiiriJ^ ^ 7 and 8. “ That being who 
“ is. air, constantly [216] moving . and travelling every where.” 

“ Those waters which are the nymphs of air, and are termed 
“ invigorating.” 9 and- 10. “ That being who is the solemn 
“sacrifice in the form of a celestial quirister ; who cherishes all 
“beings, and whose pace is elegant.” “Those sacrificial 
“fees, which are the nymphs of the solemn sacrifice, and 
“are named thanksgivings.” 11 and 12, “That being who 
“is mind in the form of a celestial qnidster, who is the 
“ supreme ruler of creatures, and who is the fabricator of 
“ the xiniverse.” “ Tliose holy strains {Mich and Smnafi) who 
“ are the nymphs of mind, and are named the means of attain- 
“ ing wishes.” 

Thirteen oblations are next presented, during the recital of 

many portions of a single text. “ May the supreme ruler 
“of creatures, who is glorious in his victories over [hostile] 
“armies, grant victory to Indra, the regent of rain. All 
“ creatures liumbly bow to him ; for he is terrible : to him are 
“ oblations due. May he grant me victory, knowledge, reflec- 
“tion, regard, self-rule, skill, understanding, power, [returns 
“of] the conjunction and opposition of the sun and moon, 
“and holy texts {Vriliat and Mathantara)J^^ 

Eighteen oblations are then ofierecl, while as many texts 
are meditated ; they difter only in the name of the deity tliat 
is invoked. 1. “May fire, lord of [living] beings, protect 
“me in respect of holiness, valour, and prayer, and in regard 
“to ancient privileges, to this solemn rite, and to this invoca- 
“tion of deities.” 2. ‘"^May Indra, lord or regent of the 
“ eldest (that is, of the best of beings) protect me,” etc. 3. 

1 TMs term is not expounded by tlie commentator. Bha signifies an asterism : 
but tbe meaning of tbo compound term is not obrlous, Bmhmmm bears some 

. affinity to Btishummy mentioned in a former essay; but neither of these names is 
explained in tbc commentaries which I have consulted. [The Yiij. S. xviii, 40 
reads BushCmmh ; Blielcurayafy is explained by the Comm, as ^ the enlighteners/ 
i.c. the moombeams.] 

2 Texts of the Sdmaveda so named. 
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Yama, lord of the earth/’ 4. Air, lord of the sky/’ 5. 

The sun, 6. The moon, lord of stars/’ 

7. “Vrihaspati, lord [that is, preceptor] of Brahma [and - 
‘‘other deities]/’ 8. “Mi[217]tra (the sun), lord of true 
“beings/’ 9, “Varuna, lord of waters/’ 10. “The ocean, 

“lord of rivers.” 11. “Food, lord of tributary powers.” 

12. “ Soma (the moon), lord of plants.” 13. “ Savitri (the 
“generative sun), lord of pregnant females.” 14. “Eudra 
“(Siva), lord of [deities, that bear the shape of] cattle.” 16. 

“ The fabricator o£ the universe, lord of forms.” 16. “ Yislmu, 

“lord of mountains.” 17. “ Winds (Manits), lords of {ganas) 

“sets of divinities.” 18. “Fathers, grandfathers, remoter 
“ ancestors, more distant progenitors, their parents, and grand- 
“ sires.” 

Oblations are afterwards made, with prayers corresponding 
to those which have been already cited from the Samavedt^^^'""^ 
1, “ May fire come, first among the gods,” etc. 2. “ May the 
“ domestic perpetual fire guard her,” etc. 3. “ Fire, who dost 
“protect such as perform sacrifices! grant us all blessings in 
“heaven and on earth: grant unto us that various and ex- 
“ cellent wealth, which is produced on this earth and in 
“ heaven.” 4. “ 0 best of luminaries 1 Oome,'*'sliow us an easy 
“ path, that our lives may he uninjured. May death depart from 
“ me, and immortality come. May the child of the sun render 
“ me fearless.” 5. “Death ! follow a different path,” etc. 

The bride offers the oblations of rice mixed with leaves of 
letting fall the offerings on the fire in the manner 
before mentioned, and with the same prayers, but recited in 
a reversed order and a little varied. 1. “The damsel has 
“worshipped the generous sun in the form of fire; may that 
“generous sun never separate her from this husband.” 2. 

“ This woman, casting the rice into the fire, says, May my 
“lord be long-lived; may my kinsmen reach, old age.” 3/ 

“ I cast this rice into the fire, that it may become^ a [218] * 

^ ^ Adenanthera aculeata. 
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^‘caDse of tliy prosperity : may fire assent to rny muon with 
„ tliee/^ ^ 

According to the followers of the Yajtirveda, the bride- 
groom now takes the bride’s right hand, reciting a text which 
will be subsequently quoted. The bride then steps on a stone 
while this text is recited: “Ascend this stone: be firm like 
“this stone. Subdue such as entertain hostile designs against 
“ me, and repel them.” The following hymn is then chanted. 

“ Charming Saraswati, swift as a mare ! whom I celebrate in 
“face of this universe, protect this [solemn rite]. 0 thou I 
“in whom the elements \t^ere produced, in whom this universe 
“was framed, I now will sing that hymn [the nuptial text] 

“ which constitutes the highest glory of women.” The bride 
and bridegroom afterwards walk round the fire, while the 
following text is recited : “ Fire ! thou didst first espouse this 
•^‘ female sun (this woman, beautiful like the sun) ; now let 
“a human being again espouse her by thy means. Give 
“her, 0 fire! with ojBFspring, to a [human] husband.” The 
remainder of the rice is then dropped into the fire as an obla- 
tion to the god of love. 

The next ceremony is the hiide’s stepping seven steps. It 
is the most material of all the nuptial rites ; for the marriage is 
complete and irrevocable, so soon as she has taken the seventh 
step, and not sooner. She is conducted by the bridegroom, 
and directed by him to step successively into seven circles 
while the following texts are uttered: 1. “ May Vishnu cause 
“ thee to take one step for the sake of obtai ang food,” 2. 
“May Vishnu cause thee to take one step for the sake of 
“ obtaining strength.” *3. “ Three steps for the ^ake of solemn 
“ acts of religion.” 4. “Four steps for the sake of obtaining 
“happiness.” 6. “Five [219] steps for the sake of cattle.” 
6. “ Six steps for the sake of increase of wealth.” 7. “ Seven 
“steps for the sake of obtaining priests to perform sacri- 

1 This version is conformable to a different commentary from that which was 
followed in the former translation. : 
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fices.” i: The bridegroom then addresses the bride, ^^Having 
‘‘completed seven steps, be my companion. May I become 
“ thy associate. May none interrupt thy association with me, 

“ May such as are disposed to promote our happiness, confirm 
“thy association with me.” The bridegroom then addresses 
the spectators: “This woman is auspicious: approach and 
“view her; and having conferred [by your good wdslies] 

“ auspicious fortune on her, depart to yonr respective abodes.” 

Then the bridegroom‘’s friend, who stood near the fire bear- 
ing a jar of water, advances to the spot where the seventh 
step was completed, and pours water on the bridegroom^s 
head, and afterwards on the bride’s, while a prayer above - 
mentioned is recited: “May waters and all the Gods cleanse 
“ our hearts ; may air do so ; may the creator do so ; may the 
“ divine instructress unite our hearts.” ^ 

The bridegroom then puts his left hand under the bride^Trr^ 
hands, which are joined together in a hollow form, and taking 
her right hand in his, recites the six following texts: 1. “ I 
“take thy hand for the sake of good fortune, that thou 
“ mayest become old with me, thy husband : may the gene- 
“ rous, mighty, and prolific sun render thee a .matron, that I 
“ may be a householder.” 2. “ Be gentle in thy aspect and 
“ loyal to thy husband ; be fortunate in cattle, amiable in thy 
“ mind, and beautiful in thy person ; be mother of surviving 
“ sons ; be assiduous at the [five] sacraments ; be cheerful ; and 
“ bring prosperity to our [220] bipeds and quadrupeds.” 3. 

“ May the lord of creatures grant us progeny, even unto old 
“age; may the sun render that progeny conspicuous. Aus- 
“pieious deities have given thee to me: enter thy husband’s 
“abode, and bring health to our bipeds and quadrupeds.” 

4. “0 Indra, who pourest forth rain! render this woman 

fortunate and the mother of children : grant her ten sons ; 

^ 111 tlie Tajurmia the texts are varied, so that the third step is for increase of 
wealth, and the sixth for obtaining happy seasons.- o 

2 It is here translated according to the gloss of Gnnavislinn ; in the former 
version I followed the commentary of Hal§.yndha. 
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give her eleven protectors,” 5. Be submissive to tliy 
husband*’s father^ to his mother, to his sister, ancl to his 
/^brothers.*” 6. Give thy heart to my religions clnties: 
‘"^may thy mind follow mine ; be thou consentient to iiiy 
‘‘ speech. May Viihaspati unite thee unto me ” 

The followers of the Yajiirveda enlarge the first prayer and 
omit the rest, some of which, however, they employ at other 
periods of the solemnity. “ I take thy hand for the sake of 
“good fortune, that thou may est become old with me, thy 
“husband; may the deities, namely, the divine sun {Arya- 
and the prolific being and the god of love, 

“give thee as a matron unto me, that I may be a lioiiseholder. 
“ I need the goddess of prosperity. Thou art she. Thou art 
“the goddess of prosperity. I need her. I am the Sdman 
“ [^veclci] : thou art the Bich [iwfe]. I am the sky : thou art 
‘'®®*the earth. Come; let us marry: let us hold conjugal inter- 
“ course: let us procreate offspring: let us obtain sons. May 
“they reach old age. May we, being affectionate, glorious, 
“and well disposed, see during a hundred years, live a 
’ “ hundred years, and hear a hundred years.” 

According to the ritual, which conforms to the Scimaveda, 
the bridegroom sits down near the fire witli the bride, and 
finishes this part of the ceremony by making oblations, wliile 
he names the three worlds severally and conjointly. The 
taking of tlie bride's hand in marriage is thus completed. In 
the evening of the same day, so soon as the stars appear, 
[221] the bride sits down on a bull's hide, which must be of 
a red colour, and must be placed with the neck towards the 
east and the hair upwafds. The bridegroom sits down 3iear 
her, makes oblations while he names the three worlds as usual, 
and then makes six oblations with the following 'prayers, and 
each time pours the remainder of the clarified butter on the 
bride’s head, 1. “I obviate by this full oblation all ill marks 
“in tin? lines [of thy hands], in thy eye-laslies, and in the 
“spots [on thy body]. 2. “I obviate by this full oblation 
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“all tlie ill marks in tliy liair; and 'wliateyer is sinful in tliy 
“looking, or in tliy crying,’^ 3, I obyiate by tiiis full ob- 
“ lation all that may be sinful in thy temper, in thy speaking, 
“and in thy laughing/^ 4. “I obviate by this full oblation 
“all the ill marks in thy teeth, and in the dark intervals 
“between them; in thy hands, and in thy feet.” 5. “I 
“ obviate by this full oblation all the ill marks on thy thighs, 
“on thy privy part, on thy haunches, and on the lineaments 
“of thy figure.” 6. “Whatever natural or accidental evil 
“• marks were on all thy limbs, I have obviated all such marks 
“by these full oblations of clarified Butter. May this oblation 
“be efficacious.” 

The bride and bridegroom rise up; and he shows her the 
polar star, reciting the following text : “ Heaven is stable ; the 
“ earth is stable ; this universe is stable ; these mountains are 
“stable ; may this woman be stable in her, husband’s family.’*'^' 
The bride salutes the bridegroom, naming herself and family, 
and adding a respectful interjection. The bridegroom re- 
plies, “ Be long-lived and happy.” Matrons then pour water, 
mixed with leaves, upon the bride and bridegroom, out of jars 
which had been previously placed on an altar prepared for the 
purpose ; and the bridegroom again makes oblations with the 
names of the worlds, by way of closing this part of the cere- 
mony. 

[222] The bridegroom afterwards eats food prepared with- 
out fiictitious salt. During this meal he recites the following 
prayers: 1. “I hind with the fetters of food thy heart and 
“mind to the gem [of my soul] ; I bind them with iiourish- 
“rnent, which is the thread of life ; I*bind them with the knot 
“ of truth,” 2. “ May that heart, which is become 

“ my heart ; and this lieart, which is mine, become thy heart,” 
3. “Since food is the bond of life, I bind thee therewith.” 
The remainder of the food must be then given to the bride. 

During the three subsequent days the married couple must 
i mrurn, tlie pole, also signifies stable fixed .steady, firm. 
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abstain from factitious salt, live chastely and austerely, and 
sleep on the ground. On the following day, that is, on the 
fourth exclusively^ the bridegroom conducts the bride to his 
own house on a carriage or other suitable conveyance. He 
recites the following text when she ascends the carriage : ‘*0 
wife of the sun ! ascend this vehicle resembling the beautiful 
‘‘blossoms of the cotton-tree^ and hutea,^ tinged with various 
“tints and coloured like gold, well constructed, furnished 
“vrith good wheels, and the source of ambrosia [that is, of 
“blessings]: bring happiness to thy husband.’’ Proceeding 
with his bride, he, or some other person for him, recites the 
following text on their coming to a cross road : “ May robbers, 
“ who infest the road, remain ignorant [of this jourHey] ; may 
“the married [223] couple reach a place of security and diffi- 
“ cult access, by easy roads ; and may foes keep aloof.” 

^ Alighting from the carriage, the bridegroom leads the 
bride into the house, chanting the hymn called Vdnmdevpa* 
Matrons welcome ,the bride, and make her sit down on a 
bull’s hide of the same colour, and placed in tlie same manner 
as before. The bridegroom then recites tlie following prayer : 
“ May kine here produce numerous young ; may horses and 
“human beings do so j and may the deity sit here, by whose 
“favour sacrifices are accomplished with gifts a thousand fold.” 

The women then place a young child in the bride’s lap; 
they put roots of lotos, or else fruit of different kinds, in his 
hand. The bridegroom takes up the child, and then prepares 
a sacrificial fire in the usual manner, and makes eight obla- 
tions with the following prayers, preceded and followed by 

^ Tlie Miisiilmaiis of India do not scruple to borrow from tlie Hindus super, 
stitious ceremonies tliat are celebrated with festivity. Tbc7 take an active part 
ill tlie gambols of the Soli, and even solicit the favours of the Indian Plutus, 
at the Diwali. The bridal procession, on the fourth day, with all the sports and 
gamhok of the GkautM (ChatwiM), is evidently copied from the similar customs 
Of the Hindus. In Bengal the Mnsulmans have even adopted the premature 
marriage#f infant brides and bridegrooms. 

s Bombax hepiaphylkmi. 

2 Butea f random. 
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the usual oblations to the three worlds. 1. “May there be 
cheerfulness here.’’ 2. ^‘ May thine own [kindred] be kmd 
‘4iere.’’ 3. “ May there be pleasure here.” 4.' “Sport thou 

“here.” 5. “May there be kindness here with me.” 6. 
“May thine own [kindred] be here, benevolent towards me.” 
7. “May there be here delight towards me.” 8. “Be thou 
“ here joyous towards me.” The bride then salutes her father- 
in-law and the other relatives of her husband. 

Afterwards the bridegroom prepares another sacrificial fire, 
and sits down with the bride on his right hand. He makes 
twenty oblations with the followiitg prayers, preceded and 
fallowed as usnal by oblations to the three worlds. The re- 
mainder of each ladlefiil is thrown into a jar of water, which 
is afterwards poured on the bride’s head. 1. “ Fire, expiator 
“of evil! thou dost atone evils for the gods themselves. I, a 
“priest, approach thee, desirous of soliciting thee to removb* 
“ any sinful taint in the beauty of this woman,” 2. “ Air, 
“ expiator of evil ! ” etc. 3. “ Moon, [224] expiator of evil ! ” 
etc. 4. “ Sun, expiator of evil ! ” etc. 5. “ Fire, air, moon, 
“and sun, expiators of evil ! ye do atone evils for the gods. I, 
“ a priest, approach thee, desirous of soliciting thee to remove 
“ any sinful taint in the beauty of this woman.” 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10. “ soliciting thee to remove any thing in her person which 
“might destroy her husband.” 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, “any 
“tiling in her person which might make her negligent of 
“cattle.” 

The priests who use the Yajurmla make only five obla- 
tions witli as many prayers addressed to fire, air, the sun, the 
moon, and the Cfandharba or celestial i|nirister ; praying them 
to remove any thing in the person of the bride which might be 
injurious to her husband, to her offspring, to cattle, to the 
household, and to honour and glory. The following text is 
recited while the water is poured on the bride’s head: “That 
“blameable portion of thy person which would ha^e been 
“injurious to thy husband, thy offspring, thy cattle, thy 
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‘‘lioiiseliolcl, and tliy liononr, I -render destructive of para- 
‘‘mours: may tliy body [thus cleared from evil] reach old 
age with me/’ The bride is then fed with food prepared in 
a cauldron, and the following text is recited: “I unite thy 
^‘breath with my breath; thy bones with my bones; tliy flesh 
‘Svith my flesh ; and thy skin with my skin.” 

The ceremonies of which the nuptial solemnity consists 
maybe here recapitulated. The bridegroom goes in proces- 
sion to the house where the bride’s father 'resides, and is there 
welcomed as a guest. The bride is given to him by her father 
in the form usual at every solemn donation^ and their hands 
are bound together with grass. He clothes the bride with an 
upper and lower garment, and the skirts of her mantle and 
his are tied to 2 :ether. The bridegroom makes oblations to 
fire, and the bride drops rice on it as an oblation. The bride- 
^oom solemnly takes her hand in [225] marriage. She 
treads on a stone and mullar. They walk round the fire. 
The bride steps seven times, conducted by the bridegroom, 
and he then dismisses the -spectators, the marriage being now 
complete and irrevocable. In the evening of the same day 
the bride sits down on a bull’s hide, and the bridegroom points 
out to her the polar star as an emblem of stability. Tliey 
then partake of a meal. The bridegroom remains three days 
at the house of the bride’s father : on the fourth day lie con- 
ducts her to his own house in solemn procession. She is there 
welcomed by his kindred ; and the solemnity ends with obla- 
tions to fire. 

Among Hindus, a girl is married before the age of puberty. 
The law even censures the delay of her marriage beyond the 
tenth year. For this reason, and because the bridegroom too 
may be an infixnt, it is rare that a marriage should be con- 
summated until long after its solemnization. The recital of 
prayers on this occasion constitutes it a religious ceremony ; 
and it the first of those that are performed for the purpose 
of expiating the sinful taint which a child is supposed to con- 


tract m the womb of his mother 
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ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HINDUS. 


PAET I.^ 


[Prom the Tramactiom of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. pp. 19-43.] 


INTE.0DUCTI03S'. 

^[227] The Hindus, as is well Icnown, possess yarious 
ancient systems of philosophy, which the}'- consider to be 
orthodox, as consistent with tlie theology and metaphysics of 
the Veckm; and have likewise preserved divers systems deemed 
heretical, as incompatible with the doctrines of their holy 
books. 

The two Mimdnsds (for there are two schools of metaphysics 
under this title) are emphatically orthodox. The prior one 
(purvd)^ which has Jaimini for its foundex', teaches the art of 
reasoning, with the express view of aiding the interpretation 
of the Vedas. The latter (tiftara), commonly called Vedanta^ 
and attributed to Vyasa, deduces from the text of the Indian 
scriptures a refined psychology, which goes to a denial of a 
material -world. . 

The Nydya^ of which Gotama is the acknowledged author, 
furnishes a philosophical arrangement, with strict rules or 
reasoning, not unaptly compared to the dialectics of the 
Aristotelian school. Another course of philosophy connected 
with it^bears the denomination of Vaikshiha. Its reputed 
^ Bead at a public meeting of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, June 21, 1823. 


author is Kanada; wlio, like Democritus, maintained tlie 

doctrine of atoms. 

[228] A different pMlosopliical system, partly lieterodox, 
and partly conformable to the established Himlii creed, is the 
Scmkhja: of which also, as of the preceding, tiiere are two 
schools; one usually Mown by that name; the tulier com- 
monly termed Toga. A sueehict exposition of the Buukhga 
doctrines is the design of the present essay : they are selected 
for that purpose, on account of the strong affinity wliieli tliey 
manifestly bear to the metaphysical opinions of the sects of 
Jina and Buddha. * , 

Though not strictly orthodox, both SmMi/aB and the 
VaiksJiika^ as well as the JTydyfij, are respected and studied 
by very rigid adherents of the Vedas, who are taiigiit, how- 
ever, to reject so much as disagrees, and treasure up what is 
consonant to their scriptures^ In Kanada’s doctrine, in tlie 
“ Smkliya, and in the that part which is inconsistent witli 
the Vedas, is to be rejected by those who strictly adhere to 
^‘revelation. In Jaimini^s doctrine, and in Yyasa^s, there is 
“nothing whatsoever at variance with scripture.’^ ^ 

Heretical treatises of philosophy are very numerous : among 
which that of Oharvaka, which exhibits the doctrine .of the 
Jaina scct,‘^ is most conspicuous 5 and next to it, the Pdmpata. 

To them, and to the orthodox systems before mentioned, it 
is not intended here to advert, further than as they are noticed 
by writers on the Sdnkhya, citing opinions of other schools of 
philosophy, in course of commenting on the text wliicli they 
are engaged in expounding. It is not my present purpose to 
exhibit a contrasted view of the genets of different philo- 
sophical seliools, but to present to this Society a summary of 
the doctrine of a single sect ; which will serve, however, to 
elucidate tluit of several more. 

^ Quotation in TijnCiiia-BMksWs Ka^^iia-Udshya. [Hall’s ed. p. 4.] 

2 [The Cliarvakus are ratte materialists, see Sarva-daHana^mmraha 6 1 
Cf. p. [402] ; 



[229] Of other philosophical sects, the received doctrines in 
detail may be best reserved for separate notice, in distinct 
essays to be hereafter submitted to the Society. I must be 
clearly understood, however, not to pledge myself definitively 
for that task. 

I proceed without farther preface to the immediate subject 
of the present essay. 

A system of philosophy, in which precision of reckoning 
is observed in the enumeration of its principles, is denomi- 
nated Sdnhhya ; a term which has been understood to 
signify numeral^ agreeably to the usual acceptation of sanlchyd^ 
number : and hence its analogy to the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy has been presumed.^ But the name may be taken to 
imply, that its doctrine is founded in the exercise of judgment: 
for the word from which it is derived signifies reasoning or 
deliberation^® and that interpretation of its import is coun- 
tenanced by a passage of tlie Bhdrata^^ wbei'e it is said of this 
sect of philosophers : “ They exercise judgment {sankhi/d), and 
‘‘ discuss nature and [other] twenty-four principles, and there- 

fore are called Sdnkhya,'''’ 

The commentator who has furnished this quotation, ex- 
pounds sankhyd^ as here importing ‘ the discovery of soul by 
‘ means of right discrimination.' ^ 

The reputed founder of this sect of metaphysical philosophy 
was Kapilaj an aiident sage, concerning whose origin and 
adventures the mytliological fables, which occupy the place of 
history with the Hindus, are recounted variously. In Gautla- 
pada's commentary^ on the Sdnhhya-kdrikd^ he is asserted to 
have been a son of Bralima ; being one of the seven great 
JRishis^ or saints, named in Purdiias or theogonies as the 

1 [Sir W. Jones's ‘ Disc, on tlie PMIosopliy of tlie Asiaticks/ JForJes, lii. 236 
(8vo. ed.).] 

2 Am. Kash. 1, 1, 4, IL ® [MaMbli. xil 11409-10.] 

3 luqnla^hdshja [pr. ed p. 8. Tor other explanations of the term see Ilairs 
Preface to the Sdulchija-sdra, p. 3.] 

5 [WUlson’s ed., p. 1.] 

Yon. ii. [essays I.] 
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offspring of tliat deity His two most [230] 

disciples, iisiiii® and Pancliasikha,^ are tliereexate o 

same rank and divine origin with himself. Anothei commen 
tator Kapiia was an incarnation of 

It had been affirmed by a writer on the Vedanta, upon ^ e 
authority of a passage quoted by him, wherein Kapy V V 
founder of the SdnBf/a sect, is identified with^Agny (fire), 
that he was an incarnation, not of Yishnu, but of Agni. ^ 
commentator is not content with the fiery origin concede to 
the author. He denies the existence of more than one Kapila ; 
and insists, that the founder of this sect was an incarnation o 
Yishiiii, born as the son of Devahtiti.^ 

In* fact, the word /capita, besides its ordinary signification 
of tawny colour, bears likewise that of fire : and upon this 
ambiguity of sense many legends in the Indian theogonies, 
concerning the saint of the name, have been grounded pa 
sample of which will be found quoted by Col. Wilford, in the 
Asiatic Eescarches.''^ 

A passage which is cited in the commentaries of Gaudapada 
and Yaclia>spati on the Kdrikd, assigns to Kapiia intuitive 
knowledge and innate virtue, with transcendent power and 
other perfections born with him at the earliest creation : ^ and 
this is taken by those scholiasts as relating to the founder of 
the Sdniclu/a sect. But another commentator of the KdriJcd, 
Eaniakrishna, who belongs to the theistical branch of this 
sect, affirms tliat the passage in question concerns I swara, or 
God, acknowledged by that school. 

^ [Not the ordinary seven ‘ mind-horn Rishis/ hut another group composed of 
Sanaka, Saiianda (or Sanaiidana), San^tana, ^uri, Kapiia, Vodhu, and Pancha- 
slkha. Cf. supra, p. 162. Sanandana is quoted Svt, vi. 69.] 

® [I have Lcre and elsewhere corrected Asuri to A'smi.] 

[PanchasUcha is called the disciple of A'siiri, MahdbJi. xii, 7890, Sdnlchja, 
X 70. But ch Hall, Sdnkhja^sdra, pref. p. 22,] 

4 Yijnhna in KapAhkIi, [p. 232--3. The quotation comes from Mdff. Fiirdyia, 
ill 24. 3C.] ® Tol. iii. p. 355. 

8 [ipe is said to have been horn dharma-Jrtdm'’mtrd^'^aihcm7ya--mmp^}i^^^k/ 
cf Gaudapada and Ydchaspati (XaV. 43) ; both probably refer to the mention of 
the yishi Kapiia in the S'weth^watara Upanishad, v. 2.] 
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A text quoted in Yjasa‘‘s commentary on Patanjall^s l^fl- 
and refera?ed by the annotator Vacliaspati, as well as a 
modern scholiast of the Yoga-sdstra^ Nagoji, to Pancha-[231] 
sikha the disciple of Asuri, describes Kapila as an incarnation 
of the Deity: “The holy and first wise one, entering a mind 
“by himself framed, and becoming the mighty sage (Kapila), 
“ compassionately revealed this science to Asuri."’ ^ 

It may be questioned whether Kapila be not altogether a 
mythological personage, to whom the true author of the doc- 
trine, whoever he was, thought fit to ascribe it. 

A collection oi sut ms ^*01: succinct aphorisms, in six lec- 
tures, attributed to Kapila himself, is extant under the title 
of 8dnJdiya-2^ram^ As an ancient work (whoever !nay 

have been really its author), it must doubtless have been 
expounded by early scholiasts. But the only coinmentaryv^ 
viiidi can at present be referred to by name is the Kajula- 
hhdshya; or, as the author himself cites it in his other works, 
Sdnhhya^-hhdshya, The title at full lengtli, in the epigraph, of 
the book, is KcqoUa-sdnhhya’-iyi'cimch It 

is by Yijnaria-bliikshu, a mendicant ascetic (as his designation 
imports), who composed a sepai-ate treatise on the attainment 
of beatitude in this life, entitled Sdnkhychsdm,^ and wrote 
many other works; particularly the Yoga-vdrttika^ consist- 
ing of scholia on Patanj all’s Yoga-mstra^ and the Brahma* 
mimdmd^hhdshyay which is a commentary on a treatise of 
philosophy. 

It appears from the preface of the Kaplla*l)hdsliya, that 
a more compendious tract, in the same form of ddms or 

^ Patanj. Sdulcli.-2:>rai\ I, 25, 

2 Tanc/i.-sutm^ quoted in Vy^tsa^s hhdshja. 

3 [Translated by Ballantyne, witli extracts from tbe Commentaries, Benares, 
1852-1856, and again Calcutta, 1865,] 

^ [There is also a commentary by Aniruddha, who probably preceded Yijnhna- 
bhihshu, as the latter seems to refer to him.] 

^ [Edited by Dr, Hall, Calcutta, 1856. A previous edition had appeared at 
Sera,mpor(fiii 1821 ; and a new edition has been lately published n Calcutta.] 

« [Edited by Dr. Hall, Calcutta, 1862* It gives a sketch of the whole system.] 
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aphorisms, tears the ' title of Tattiva-samdsa, and , is ascribed to 
the same author, Kapila. The scholiast intimates that both 
are of equal authority, and in no respect discordant; one 
being a summary of the greater work, or else this an amplir 
fication of the conciser one. The latter was probably [232] 
the case ; for there is much repetition in the Sdnhhya-pram- 
chana. 

It is a^vowedly not the earliest treatise on this branch of 
philosophy : since it contains references to former authorities 
for particulars which are but briefly binted in the sidras; ^ and 
it quotes some by name, and among them Pancliasiklia/ the 
disciple of the reputed author’s pupil : an anachronism which 
appears decisive, , 

The title oi SmiMiya-pramcliam seems a borrowed one ; at 
least it is common to several compositions. It appertains to 
Patanjali’s Yoga-mBtrad ^ 

If the authority of the scholiast of Kapila may be trusted,'^ 
the Tattiva-samcka is tlie proper text of the SdnMya ; and its 
doctrine is more fully, but separately set forth,, by the two 
ampler treatises, entitled Sanhliya-pramchana^ which contain a 
fuller exposition of what had been there succinctly delivered ; 
Patanjairs work supplying the deficiency of Kapila’s, and 
declaring the existence of God, which for argument’s sake, 
and not absolutely and unreservedly, he had denied. 

Of tlie six lectures or chapters into which the sidras are 
distributed, the three first comprise an exposition of the whole 
SdrMya doctrine. The fourth contains illustrative compari- 
sons, with reference to fables and tales. Tlie fifth is con- 
troversial, confuting opinions of othec sects; which is the case 



Kap, 3, 39 [38, pr. eel.]. 

Kffp. 6 [vi. 08. There is a second reference in 
IS'mkhtja Pr. Bhdshija, pp, 7, 110.] 
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„ The .EanM,. wM will be forthwith mentioned as the text ' 
book or standard authority of the Bdnhhya, lim an allusion to 
the contents of the fourth and fifth chapters, professing to be 
a complete treatise of the science, exclusive [23r3] of illus- 
trative tales and controversial disquisitions.^ The author 
must have had before him the same collection of sMraSj or one 
similarly arranged. His scholiast^ expressly refers to the 
numbers of the chapters. 

Whether the Tatfioa-samdsa ^ of Kapila be extant, or whether 
the Biiiras of Panchasikha be so. is not certain. The latter 
are frequently cited, and by modern authors on the 
whence a presumption, that they may he yet forthcoming.'^ 

The best text of the Sdnhhya is a short treatise in verse, 
which is denominated Kdrikd,^ as memorial verses of other 
sciences likewise are. The acknowledged author is Iswara- 
krislina, described in the concluding lines or epigraph of the 
work itself, as having received the doctrine, through a succes- 
sion of intermediate instructors, from Panchasiklia, by whom 
it was first promulgated, and who was himself instructed by 
jAkSuri, the disciple of Kapila.^ 

This brief tract, containing seventy-two stanzas in dryd 
metre, has been expounded in numerous commentaries. 

One of these is the work of Gaudapada, the celebrated 
scholiast of the Uparmliads of the Vedas, and preceptor of 
Govinda, who was preceptor of Dankara-acharya, author 
likewise of numerous treatises on divers branches of theo- 
logical philosophy. It is entitled Sdnkhya-lhdshja? 

^ 1 ^ Hariiyana-tirtlia, 

3 [The 22 or 25 articles of the Tattwa^samdm are given in Hall’s Pref. to the 
Sdnlckija-sdra^ p. 42. The Comm, on them, the Sdnlch/a-^hnma-dipiM^ wns 
edited and translated hy Eallaiityne in 1850.] 

^ [Dr. Hall has collected in his preface to the pp. 22-25, ail 

the passages which he could find quoted from Panchas'iljha,] 

® [Edited and translated by Lassen, Bonn, X832. Mr. Colebrooke’s translation 
is given af the end of this Essay.] 

' « Kdr. 70 and 71. 

[Edited and translated bv Wilson, 1837.] 
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Anotlier, denoiBmated Bmhhya^climidrikd, is by IfarayaHa- 
tirtlia, wbo seems from his desigEation to ha¥e been an 
ascetic. He was author likewise of a gloss on the Yoga--. 
as appears from his own references to it. 

A third commentary, under the title of SinJcJipa-iaitwa- 
kaumudij or more smT^lY TaUtva-lcaimittdz^ (for so it is cited 
by later commentators), is by Vachaspati-misra, a native of 
Tirhut, author of similar works on various other [234] philo- 
sophical systems. It appears from the multiplicity of its 
copies, which are unusually frequent, to be the most approved 
gloss on the text. 

One more commentary, bearing the analogous but simpler 
title of SdnMya-kamnudZj is by Eama-krishna-bhattacliarya, 
a learned and not ancient writer of Bengal ; who has for the 
most part followed preceding commentators, borrowing fre- 
quently from Ndrayana-tirtha, though taking the title of hTs 
commentary from Yachaspati’s. 

The scholiasts of the Kdrikd have, in more than one place, 
noticed the text of the siitras : thus formally admitting the 
authority of the aphorisms. The excellence of the memorial 
verses {Kdrikd\ with the gloss of Gaudapada and that of 
Vachaspati-misra, has been the occasion of both collectionS*‘of 
aphorisms {Tattwa-samdsa and Sdnkhya-pravachana) falling 
into comparative neglect. They are superseded for a text 
book of the sect by fswara-krislma’s clearer and more com- 
pendious work. Both sutras and kdrikd may be considered to 
be genuine and authoritative expositions of the doctrine; and 
the more especially, as they do not, upon any material point, 
appear to disagree. 

The several works before mentioned are the principal works 
in which the Sdnkhya philosophy may be now studied. 
Others,^ which are cited by scholiasts, may possibly be yet 

^ [Printed at Calcutta, Samvat 1905, and again a.d. 1871 with a gloss by 
T 4r&.nfitlia-tarkaviichaspati.] 

- [For a complete list of Sankbya works see HalPs Preface to tbe Bdnhhya-^ 
Wm, pp. 39-50.] 
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forthcoming. But they are at least scarce, and no sufficient 
account of them can be given upon the strength of a few 
scattered ^[notatioES. Among them, c however, may be named 
Edjmdr^^^ to which reference is made, as to a work 
held in much estimation, and which appears to comprise an- 
notations on the sMras ; and the Sangraha, which is cited for 
parallel passages explanatory of the text, being an abridged 
exposition of the same doctiines, in the form of a select com- 
pilation. 

[235] Concerning the presumable antiquity of either 
Kapila's aphorisms or Tswara-krishna’s memorial couplets, I 
shall here only remark, that notices of them, with quotations 
from both, do occur in philosophical treatises of other schools, 
whereby their authenticity is so far established.V 

Besides the Sdnkhya of Kapila and his followers, another 
system, bearing the same denomination, but more usually 
termed the Toga-Mstra or Yoga-sutraj as before remarked, is 
ascribed to a mythological being, Patanjali, the supposed 
author of the great grammatical commentary emphatically 
named the Makdbhdshya ; and likewise of a celebrated 
medical treatise termed Charaka ® and other distinguished per- 
formances. 

The collection of Yoga-sUrm, bearing the common title of 
Sdnkhya-pravacliana^ is distributed into four chapters or 
quarters {ydda) : the first, on contemplation {mmddhi) 5 the 
second, on the means of its attainment; the* third, on the 

^ [Dr. Hall states in liis Preface to the Sdnhhya-sdra^ p. 8, that ^H\iQiiktrus 
are nowhere cited by S'ankara-hchCirya, by Thchaspati-misra, or by any other 
writer of considerable antiquity, or even in the Sarm^darhm-saiip'ahaj whujli h 
dated so low as the fourteenth century,** and he would assign, to them a modern 
date. Ill p. 12 he gives a list of the curious similarities between the language of 
some of the sutras and that of the KdriM. I do not know the oldest reference 
to the sutras; the earliest reference to the KdriM 'which I have found is in 
S'ankara’s Comm, on the Vedanta S. i. 4, IL] 

2 [An incarnation of the serpent S'esha is sometimes said to have been the author 
of Charaka^ but I do not remember to have seen him identified with Patanjali. 
Patanjali, however, is mentioned as a medical writer. See Weber, Berlin Caia- 
logue^ Ko. 974.] ^ 
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exercise of traBScendent power [mbhMi); the fourth, on ah* 
straction or spmtuai insulation 

An aiicieiit commentary on this fanatical work is forth- 
coming, entitled Pdtanjala-himhya, It is attributed to Teda- 
vyasa, the compiler of the Indian scidptures and. founder of 
the school of philosophy, Vdchaspati-misra lias 

furnished scholia on both text and gloss. This scholiast has 
been already noticed as an eminent interpreter of the KdnM : 
and the same remark is here applicable, that the multiplicity 
of copies indicates the estimation in which his gloss is held 
above other scholia. 

Another commentary is by Vijnana-bhikshn before mentioned. 
He refers to it in his other works under the name of Toga-^ 
wdrttika* It probably is extant ; for quotations from it occur 
in modern compilations. 

A third commentary, denominated Bdja-mdrtanda, is ascribed 
in its preface and epigraph to Rana-ranga [236] malla, surnamed 
Blioja-raja or Bhoja-pati, sovereign of Dliara, and therefore 
called BJidrekvam. It was probably composed at his court, 
under his auspices; and liis name has been affixed to it in 
compliment to him, as is no uncommon practice. It is a 
succinct and lucid exposition of the text,^ 

An ampler commentary by a modern Mahardshtriya 
Brahman, named ISTagoji-bhatta Upadhyaya, bears the title of 
PatanjaU-sutra-vnttL It is very copious and very clear 

The tenets of the two schools of the Sanhliya are on many, 
not to say most, points, that are treated in both, the same ; 
differing however upon one, which is the most important of all: 
the proof of existence of supreme God. 

The one school (Patanjali^s) recognizing God is therefore 
denominated theistical [Se&wara-Bdnkhja). The other (Kapila’s) 

^ [Til© Toga-sktras were partly translated by Ballantyne, with extracts from 
this Commentary. The translation has been completed in ‘ The Pandit.’;^ 

^ Yoga.see HalPa ISihliograpMcal Jndex^ pp. 
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is atheistical as the sects of Jiiia and 

Buddha in effect are, acknowledging no creator of the universe 
nor supreme ruling providence. The gods of Kapila are 
beings superior to man; but, like him, subject to change and 
transmigration. 

A third school, denominated Pmirdnilm-smihhya^ considers 
nature as an illusion; conforming upon most other points to 
the doctrine of Patanjali, and upon many to that of Kapila. 
In several of the PurdmSf as the MaUya^ Kiirma and Imhm^ 
in particular, the cosmogony, which is an essential part of an 
Indian theogony, is delivered consonantly to this system. 
That which is found at the beginning of Maiiu’s institutes of 
law is not irreconoileable to it.^ 


Doctrine of the Sankhya. 

[237] The professed design of all the schools of the 
Sdnhhya, tlieistical, atheistical, and mythological, as of other 
Indian systems of philosophy, is to teach the means by wliicli 
eternal beatitude may be attained after death, if not before it. 

In a passage of the Vedas it is said, “ Soul is to be known, 
it is to be discriminated from nature : thus it does not come 
‘•again; it does not come again.’' ^ Consonantly to this and 
to numberless other passages of a like import, the whole scope 
of the Vedanta is to teach a doctrine, by the knowledge of 
which an exemption from metempsychosis shall be attainable ; 
and to inculcate that as*' the grand object to he sought, by 
means indicated. 

Even in the aphorisms of the Nydya^ the same is proposed 
as the reward of a thorough acquaintance with that philo* 
sopiiical arrangement. 

7 Manu, 1. 

2 Gaud, on Kdr. [Eather Oomm. on Tattwa-Muni. 2.] 

3 6roL-suti\ [i. I*] 
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In like manner ^ Grecian philosophers, and Pythagoras 
and Plato in particular, taught that “the end of philosophy 
“ is to free the mind from incumbrances which hinder its pro- 
“ gress towards perfection, and to raise it to the contemplation 
“ of immutable truth,” and “ to disengage it from all animal 
“ passions, that it may rise above sensible objects to the con- 
“ templation of the world of intelligence.” ^ 

In all systems of the Sdnhhya the same purpose is pro^ 
pounded. “Future pain,” says Patanjali, “is to be prevented. 

“ A clear knowledge of discriminate truth is the way of its 
“prevention.”^ 

It is true knowledge, as Eapila and his followers insist,^ 
that alone can secure entire and permanent deliverance from 
[ 238 ] evil: whereas temporal means, whether for exciting 
pleasure or for relieving mental and bodily sufferance, are 
insufficient to that end ; and the spiritual resources of practical 
religion are imperfect, since sacrifice, the most efScacious of 
observances, is attended with the slaughter of animals, and 
consequently is not innocent and pure ; and the heavenly meed 
of pious acts is transitory.'^ 

In support of these positions, passages are cited from the 
VedaB declaring in express terms the attainment of celestial 
bliss by celebration of sacrifices : “ Whoever performs an 
“ cmoarncdha (or immolation of a horse) conquers all worlds ; 
“overcomes death; expiates sin ; atones for sacrilege.’’^ In 
aiiotlier place, Indra and the rest of the subordinate deities are 
introduced exulting on their acquisition of bliss. “ We have 
“ drunk the juice of asclepias,^ and are become immortal ; we 
“ have attained efiulgence; we have learned divine truths. How 
“ can a foe harm us ? How can age affect the immortality of 

^ Enfield’s Hist, of Phil., i. 382 and 233, 

2 Fat. 2. 16. and 26. 

3 Xap. 1. 1. Kdr. 1. 

^ Kdr, 1. 

^ [Of. Taittiriya Sank, v. 3. 12, 2.] 

® the moon-plant : 
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deathless being Yet it appears in divers parts of 
the Indian scriptiireSj that, aceording to Hindn theology, even 
those deities, .though termed immortal, have but a definite 
duration of life, perishing with the whole world at its period- 
ical dissolution. “Many thousands of Indras and of other 
“gods have passed away in successive periods, overcome by 
“ time ; for time is hard to overcome.’V^ 

Complete and perpetual exemption from every sort of ill is 
the beatitude which is px'oposed for attainment by acquisition 
of perfect knowledge. “^Absolute prevention of all three 
“sorts of pain,’’ as an aphorism of the Sdnliltya intimates, 
“is the highest purpose of soul.”^ Those three sorts arc 
evil proceeding from self, from external beings, or from divine 
causes : the first is either bodily, as disease of [239] various 
kinds ; or mental, as cupidity, anger, and other passions : the 
two remaining sorts arise from external sources ; one excited 
by some mundane being ; the other, by the agency of a being 
of a superior order, or produced by a fortuitous cause. 

True and perfect knowledge, by which deliverance from evil 
of every kind is attainable, consists in rightly discriminating 
the principles, perceptible and imperceptible, of the material 
world, from the sensitive and cognitive principle which is the 
immaterial soul. Thus the KdriM premises, that the inquiry 
“concerns means of precluding the three sorts of pain; for 
“ pain is embarrassment. Nor is the inquiry superfluous, 
“ because obvious means of alleviation exist ; for absolute and 
“ final relief is not thereby accomplished. The revealed mode 
“ is, like the temporal one, ineffectual : for it is impure ; and 
“ it is defective in some respects, as well as excessive in others, 
“ A method, different from both, is preferable ; consisting in a 
“discriminative knowledge of perceptible principles, and of 
“ the imperceptible one, and of the thinking souL”*^ 

^ Gaud. %n Kdr, 2. {Itig, F. viii. 4S. is properly an cpitliet, “0 

immortal one ! sc. Soma,”] ® XhU, ^ 8d}i,-prai\ I, 1. 

^ Kdr. 1 and 2 -witlx SclioHa. [Nature is imperceptible, but the principles 2-24 
are perceptible to higher beings, if not to man.] 
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The revealed mode, to which allusion is here made, is not 
theological doctrine with the knowledge of first principles, 
insuriiig exemption from transmigration ; but .performance of 
religious ceremonies enjoined in the practical Vedas^ and 
especially the immolation of victims, for which a heavenly 
reward, a place among the Gods, is promised. 

It is not pui’e, observes the scholiast, for it is attended with 
the slaughter of animals, which if not sinful in such cases, 
is, to say the least, not harmless. The merit of it, therefore, 
is of a mixed nature. A particular precept expresses, ^‘ slay 
^Hhe consecrated victim:^’ but a general maxim ordains, 
‘‘hurt no sentient being.^^ It is defective, since even the 
Gods, Indra and the rest, perish at the [240] appointed 
period. It is in other respects excessive, since the felicity 
of one is a source of unhappiness to another. ^ 

Yisible and temporal means, to which likewise reference is 
made in the text, are medicine and other I’emedies for bodily 
ailment 5 diversion alleviating mental illsj a guard against 
external injury; charms for defence from accidents. Such 
expedients do not utterly preclude sufferance. But true 
knowledge, say Indian philosophers, does so ; and they under- 
take to teach the means of its attainment. 

By three kinds of evidence, exclusive of intuition, which 
belongs to beings of a superior order, demonstration is arrived 
at, and certainty is attained, by mankind: namely, percep- 
tion, inference, and affirmation.^ All authorities among the 
SdnMujas (Patanjali and Kapila, as well as their respective 
followers) concur in asserting tliese.^ Other sources of know- 
dge, admitted in different systems of philosophy, are re- 
ucible to these three. Comparison, or analogy, which the 
:gieians of 6otama^s school add to that enumeration, and 
radition and other arguments, which J aimini ^ maintains 

1 mr, 4. 1, 7. Zap, I [87]. 

2 [For tbe six prara^nas of JaiminFs school, cf. infra, pp. [303], [304]. Those 
named in the text are taken from an ohaciire and probably corrupt passaffo of 
GaudapMa^s Comm.] 
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capacity,.' aspect j and privation., of four sorts, antecedent}, re- .■ 
ciprocal, absolute, and total), are all comprehended tlierein. 
Other philosophers, who recognize few'er sources of ' knowledge, 
as Charvaka, ‘ who acknowledges perception only, and the 
VmsesMkaSy who disallow tradition, ale rqected as insufficient 
authorities^ 

Inference is of three sorts, equally admitted by the schools 
of the Sdnfihya and Gotama's Nyciya^ and in all distinguished 
by the same denominations. The consideration of them more 
properly belongs to the dialectic philosophy than to this, and 
may therefoi'e be postponed. It will be here suflieient to 
state the simplest explanation furnished by scholiasts of the 
Kdrilid and SdiraSj without going into the dilierences which 
occur in tlieir expositions, 

[241] One sort, then, is the inference of an effect from a 
cawise ; the second is that of a cause from an effect 5 the third 
is deduced from a relation other than that of cause and effect. 
Examples of them are, — 1 st. Eaiu anticipated from a cloud 
seen gathering. 2 ik 1. Fire concluded on a hiii, whence smoke 
ascends. 3rd. A fioweFs appropriate colour presumed where 
its peculiar scent is noticed; or motion of the mooffs orb, 
deduced from observation of it in different aspects ; or saltness 
of the sea, concluded from that of a sample of sea-water ; or 
bloom surmised on marigoe-trees in general, when an individual 
mangoe-tree is found in blossom.^ 

In regard to the third kind of evidence, tradition or right 
affirmation,*'^ explained as intending true revelation,^ com- 
mentators understand it to mean the Vedas or sacred writ, 
including the recollections of those gifted mortals, who re- 
member passages of their former lives, and call to mind events 
which occurred to them in other worlds ; and excluding, on the 
other hand, pretended revelations of impostors and barbarians. 

^ iTcfr. 5. [Tlie various praraCinas or sources of knowledge are also 

discussed in pp. [266], [304], [330], and [403.] 

• ^ [Of. Wilson’s Sdnkhya Kdr, p. 22,] ® £at. 1, 7. ^ Kdr, 4 and 5. 
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In a dialogue cited from tlie Yedas^ one of the interlocutors, 
the holy laigishayya, asserts his presence, and consequent 
recollection of occurrences, through ten renoyations of the 
uniyerse {MaJicmrga)} 

In a more extended sense, this third kind of evidence is the 
affirmation of any truth, and comprises every mode of oral 
information or verbal communication whence knowledge of a 
truth may be drawn. 

From these three sources, by the right exercise of judgment 
and due application of reasoning, true knowledge is derived, 
consisting in a discriminative acquaintance with principles ; 
which, in the SdnMiya system, are reckoned to be not less 
than twenty-five ; mz, 

[242] 1. Nature, PraJmti or Mtda-prahriti, the root or 
plastic origin of all: termed Pradhdmy the chief one: the 
universal, material cause; identified by the cosmogony of^the 
Ptirmms (in several of which the Scinhhja philosophy is 
followed) with Mdyct or illusion ; and, by niythologists, with 
Brdltnn^ the power or energy of Brahma. It is eternal 
matter, imdiscrete ; undistinguishable, as destitute of parts ; 
inferrible, from its effects: being productive, but no pro- 
duction. 

2. Intelligence, called Buddhi and Maliat or the great one: 
the first production of nature, increate, prolific; being itself 
productive of other principles.* It is identified by the my- 
thological Sdnlxhya with the Hindu triad of Gods. A very 
remarkable passage of the MciUya-imrana cited in the Ban- 
Mrya-mra, after declaring that the great principle is produced 
‘4rom modified nature,"^ proceeds-qo affirm, ‘‘that the great 
“one becomes distinctly known as three Gods, through the 
“influence of the three qualities of goodness, foulness, and 
“darkness; ‘being one person, and three Gods,' {eld miirtu 
^Hrayo devdh), namely, Brahma, Vishnu, and Maheswara. 

^ [Yuchaspati-misra quotes tills from a dialogue between Avadya (A'vatya?) 
and Jaigisiui%7a.] 
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*Vln the aggregate it is the deity 5 but, distributive, it apper- 
‘Haiiis to individual beings/’ 

3. Consciousness, termed AhanMra^ or more properly 
egotism, whicK is the literal sense of the term. The pecu- 
liar and appropriate function of it is {abhimdna) selfish con- 
viction; a belief that, in perception and meditation, “I” 
am concerned; that the objects of sense concern me; in short, 
that I AM. It proceeds from the intellectual principle, and 
is productive of those Mliich follow. 

4 — 8 . Five subtile pai’ticles, rudiments, or atoms, denomin- 
ated TanmMra; perceptibk to beings of a superior order, Init 
nnapprehended by the grosser senses of mankind: derived 
from the conscious principle, and themselves productive of 
the five grosser elements, earth, 'water, fire, air, and space. 

[243] 9 — 19. Eleven organs of sense and action, which also 
ari^ productions of the conscious principle. Ten are external : 
tiz. five of sense, and five of action. The eleventh, is internal, 
an organ both of sense and of action, termed manas or mind. 
The five instruments of sensation are, the eye, the ear, the 
nose, the tongue, and the skin. The five instrunieiits of action 
are, 1 st, voice, or the organ of speech; 2 iid, the hands; 8 rd, 
the feet; 4th, the excretory termination of the intestines; 
5tli, the organ of generation. Mind, serving both for sense 
and action, is an organ by aflfinity, being cognate with the 
/ .rest. . 

These eleven organs, with the two principles of intelligence 
and consciousness, are thirteen instruments of knowledge: 
three internal and ten external, likened to three warders and 
ten gates * 

An external sense pei’ceives; the internal one examines; 
consciousness makes the selfish application ; and intellect re- 
solves : an external organ executes. 

20 — 24. Five elements, produced from the five elementary 
particle? or rudiments. 1 st. A diffused, etherial fluid (dhUa)^ 

1 jr«V, 32—35. 

* • 
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occupying space : it Las tLe property of audibleness, being the 

Yeliicle of somicl, derived ifroni the sonorous riiaiinent or 
efclierial atom* 2nd. Air, wliicli is endued with the properties 
of audibleness and tangibility, being sensible to hearing and 
touch j derived from the tangible rudiment <^3: aerial atom. 
3rd. Fire, which is invested with the properties of audibleness, 
tangibility, and colour ; sensible to hearing, touch, and sight: 
derived from the colouring rudiment or igneous atom. 4th. 
Water, which possesses the properties of audibleness, tangi- 
bility, colour, and savour; being sensible to hearing, touch, 
sight, and taste : derived from the savoury rudiment or aqueous 
atom. 5th. Earth, which unites the [244] properties of audi- 
bleness, tangibility, colour, savour, and odour ; being sensible 
to hearing, touch, sight, taste, and smell: derived from the 
odorous rudiment or terrene atom. 

25, Soul, termed Pumshaf Pumas^ on: Atman; whicb is 
neither produced nor productive. It is inultitudinous, indi- 
vidual, sensitive, eternal, unalterable, immaterial. 

The theistical Sdnkhya i‘ecogni 2 es the same principles ; 
understanding, however, by individual soul alone, 

but likewise God {I mar a), the ruler of the world. 

These twenty»five principles are summarily contrasted in the 
Kdrikcu Nature, root of all, is no production. Seven 
principles, the great or intellectual one, etc., are productions 
and productive. Sixteen are productions (unproductive), 
“ Soul is neither a production nor productive/ 

To this passage a close resemblance will be remarked in one 
■which occurs at the beginning of Erigena’s treatise De Divi- 
sione Naturm, where he distinguished these four : ''That which 
creates and is not created ; that which is created and creates; 
" that which is created and creates not; and that which neither 
" creates nor is created.’^ ^ • 

In several of the Upmihhads of the Vedas a similar distri- 
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buiion. is affirm.ed,. viz,- productive principles and sixteen' 

productions/^,'^ ' 

' It is for contemplation of nature, and for abstraction from it, 
til at liniori of soul with nature takes place, as the halt and the 
blind join for conveyance and for guidance (one bearing aiici 
directed ; the other borne and directing).*^ By that union of 
soul and nature, creation, consisting in the development of 
intellect and the rest of the principles, is effected.? 

The souFs wish is fruition or liberation. For either pur“[245] 
pose, it is in the first place invested with a subtile person, 
towards 'the formation of which the evolution of principles 
proceeds no further than the elementary riidiments.‘f This is 
composed then of intellect, consciousness, and mind, as well as 
the rest of the organs and instruments of life, conjoined with 
particles, or elementary rudiments, of five sorts: thus seventeen 
principles enter into its composition.^ 

This person or subtile frame, termed linr/a^ Unga-kirira^ or 
siLhshma-mrira, is primeval, produced from original nature at 
the earliest or initial development of principles/ It is uncon- 
fined ; too subtile for i-estraint or hindrance ( and tlienco termed 
d(kdhik(ii surpassing the wind in swiftness); incapable of 
enjoyment until it bo invested with a grosser body, affected 
nevertheless by sentiments. 

1 Garblia, Fmi)ia, and Maitrcya XTparmliads, [Tlic S'wetubHvatara ITpaiiishad 
is tlie most- direct attempt to reconcile the Seinkbya and the Vedanta,] 

2 [“Nature, as the object to be experienced, depends on Soul the cxpericncer, 
and Soul looks to liberation, as it seeks to throw off the three kinds of pain which, 
though really apart from it, have come to it by its falling under the shadow of in- 
tellect through not recognizing its own distinction therefrom’’ [Sarva^hirL -sanff,). 
Bondage, etc., reside in the Intellect, and are only Vfjkckd in Soul through its 
proximity. See Scbikhi/a-pmv,-hMshyai i. 58.] 

® [It is this peculiar idea of individual creation which gives to the Sunkhya an 
appai’cnt resemblance to Berkeley’s theory. Every iiidividuai soul has been from 
all eternity in continual connection with Nature, and repeated ert-utious have re- 
sulted from this connection. Each soul thus keeps on creating its own world. 
The material universe, however, has an existence other than that which it possesses 
from its connection with any particular soul, inastnuch as lliranyagarbha, the 
personified ^um of existence, may, he said to sum up in his ideal creation the 
separate sub- creations of dl inferior being^.] 

4 M}\ 40. ^ Jifli?. 8. 9. ® [It is of atomic size, Kap. 3, 14.] 

TOI. II. [essaxs I.] ■ 17 
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This is termed the rudimeiital creation {tanm(itM*sarg(^)» 

The notion of an animated atom seems to be a compromise 
between the refined dogma of an immaterial soul, and the 
difficulty which a gross understanding finds in grasping the 
comprehension of individual existence, unattached to matter. 

The grosser body, with which a soul clad in its subtile person 
is invested for the purpose of fruition, is composed of the five 
elements; or of four, excluding the etherial, according to 
some authorities ; or of one, earth alone, according to others.^ 
That grosser body, propagated by generation, is perishable. 
The subtile person is more durable, transmigrating through 
successive bodies, which it assumes, as a mimic shifts Ms 
disguises to represent Yarioiis characters. 

According to Eapila,^ as he is interpreted by his scholiast," 
there is intermediately a corporeal frame composed of the 
five elements, but tenuous or refined. It is termed [246] 
antislit/ubia-hrim,^ and is the vehicle of the subtile person. 

It is this, rather than the subtile person itself, which in 
Patanjali^s Yoga-sdsira is conceived to extend, like the 
flame of a lamp over its wick, to a small distance above 
the skull. 

The corporeal creation (bhaidika-sarga), consisting of souls 
invested with gross bodies, comprises eight orders of superior 
beings and five of inferior; which, together with man, who 
forms a class apart, constitute fourteen orders of beings, dis- 
tributed in three worlds or classes., 

The eight superior orders of beings bear appellations fa- 
miliar to Hindu theology; Brahma^ PrqfdpatiSf Indras, PitriSy 
Gandharvas^ YahsJias^ RdMhasaSy and Pikdchm ; gods or demi- 
gods, demons and evil spirits. 

The inferior orders of beings are quadrupeds, distinguished 
in two orders ; ^ birds ; reptiles, fishes, and insects ; vegetables 
and uuorgauic substances. 

^ \Adhishth(ma''SGnrail ^ fBomestic and ^yild animals.] 
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Envy or hatred, denom mated gloom, relates to the same ten 
objects of sense, and to eight-fold transcendent power, farnislr 
ing the means of their enjoyment. 

Fear, named utter darkness, regards the* same eighteen 
subjects, and consists in the dread of ill attendant on their 
loss by death or by deprivation of power. 

Disability of intellect, which constitutes the second class, 
comprising twenty-eight species, arises from defect or injury of 
organs, which are eleven : and to these eleven sorts are added 
the contraries of the two next classes, containing the one nine, 
and the other eight species, making a total of twenty-eight. 
Deafness, blindness, deprivation of taste; [248] want of smell, 
numbedness, dumbness. Landlessness, lameness, costiveness, 
impotence, and madness, are disabilities preventing perform- 
ance of functions. 

Content or acquiescence, which forms the third class, is 
either internal or external : the one four- fold, the other five- 
fold; viz. miernal, 1st. Concerning nature; as, an opinion that 
a discriminative knowledge of nature is a modification of that 
principle itself, with a consequent expectation of deliverance 
by the act of nature. 2nd. Concerning the proximate cause; 
as a belief that ascetic observances suffice to ensure liberation. 
3rd. Concerning time ; as a fancy that deliverance will come 
in course, without study. 4th. Concerning luck ; as a suppo- 
sition that its attainment depends on destiny. External 
acquiescence relates to abstinence from enjoyment upon 
temporal motives : namely, 1st, aversion from the trouble of 
acquisition; or, 2nd, from that of preservation; and, 3rd, 
reluctance to incur loss consequent on use ; or, 4th, evil 
attending on fruition ; or, '5th, offence of hurting objects by 
the enjoyment of them. 

The perfecting of the intellect is the fourth class, and com- 
prises eight species. Perfection consists in the prevention of 
evil ; and this being three-fold, its prevention is likewise ; 
as is the consequent perftctiomof the understanding. This is 
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direct. : The 'remaiiiiiig five species are indirect, i’fs, reasoning;.'' 
oral . instruction 5 study; amicable intercourse and purity, 
internal and external (or according to anotlier interpretation, 
liberality). They are means of arriving at perfection. 

The Sdnhhya, as other Indian systems of philosophy, is 
much engaged with the consideration of what is termed the 
three qualities {giina ) : if indeed quality be here the proper 
import of the terra; for the scholiast of Eapila under- 
stands it as meaning, not quality or accident, but substance, 
[249] a modification of nature, fettering the soul ; conformably 
with another acceptation of guna^ signifying a cord! 

The first, and hioliest, is goodness {sattwa). It is alleviat- 
ing, enlightening, attended with pleasure and happiness ; and 
virtue predominates in it. In fire it is prevalent ; wherefore 
flame ascends, and sparks fly upwards. In man, when it 
aboiiiKls, as it does in beings of a superior order, it is the 
cause of virtue. 

The second and middlemost is foulness or passion (m;hs or 
tejm). It is active, urgent, and variable ; attended with evil 
and misery. In air it predominates ; wlierefore wind moves 
transversely. In living beings it is tlie cau>se of vice. 

The third and lo\vest is darkness (tamas). It is heavy and 
obstructive; attended with sorrow, dulness, and illusion. In 
earth and water it predominates, wherefore they fall or tend 
down\vards. In living beings it is the cause of stolidity. 

These three qualities are not mere accidents of nature, but 
are of its essence and enter into its composition.*^ We 

speak of the qualities of nature as we do of the trees of 
‘‘ a forest, say tlie SmikTiym? In tlie Vedas they are pro- 
nounced to be successive modifications, one of the other: '‘All 
"was darkness: commanded to change, darkness took tlie 

^ Yijn^n. on Kap. L GO. [Hairs ed, p, 45.] 

» [Nature is described as tlie equilibrium of tbe three gums ; production takes 
place as soon as any one predominates. SU, yi. 42.] 

Sdnkhya-sdra [Hall’s ed. p. 12]. 
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of foulness ; and this, again commanded, assumed the 
form of goodness/^ ^ 

They co-operate for a purpose, by union of opposites : as a 
lamp, which is composed of oil, a wick, and dame/ substances 
inimical and contrary. 

Taking the three qualities by which nature is modified, for 
principles or categories, the number, before enumerated, is 
raised to twenty-eight-; as is by some authorities maintained.^ 

[250] To the intellect appertain eight modes, effects, or 
properties : four partaking of goodness ; namely, virtue, know- 
ledge, dispassion, and power; an'd four which are the reverse 
of those, and partake of darkness, viz. sin, error, incontinency, 
and powerlessness. 

Yirtue here intends moral or relmious merit. Knowledge 
is either exterior or interior ; that is, temporal or spiritual. 
Interior or spiritual knowledge discriminates soul from ifature, 
and operates its deliverance from evil. Exterior or temporal 
knowledge comprehends holy writ, and every science but self- 
knowledge. 

• O . ■ 

Dispassion likewise is either exterior or interior ; as proceed- 
ing from a temporal motive, aversion from trouble : or a 
spiritual impulse, the conviction that nature is a dream, a mere 
juggle and illusion. 

Power is eight-fold : consisting in the faculty of shrinking 
into a minute form, to which every thing is pervious ; or en- 
larging to a gigantic body ; or assuming levity (rising along a 
sunbeam to the solar orb) ; or possessing unlimited reach of 
organs (as touching the moon with the tip of a finger); or 
inesistible will (for instance, sinking into the earth, as easily 
?is in water) ; dominion over all beings animate or inanimate ; 
faculty of changing the course of nature; ability to accomplish 
every thing desired. 

I he notion, that such transcendent power is attainable by 

* <r 

^ [Maitri Upanisliad, v. 2.] 2 xdr. 13. 

® \ ijxi^na-'bMkahu m S4n}chya>^$dra and Kapila-hhdshya. 
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• vf ;= not Tjecaliar to the Sanhhja sect: it is 

ge„.r.llyprev»tot to tor. oequirel »»» 

of magic. A Fo£7^, imagmea ^ represented in 

is/ to vulgar a|fprelieBsion, > 

many » drama iuldpopol" (the 

One of tto fom- ctopters of Patmjal. . ->»« 
third), relate, almoat encteir.ly to ‘’'■““‘f 

take. it. title. It i. W1 «f '“'““r f foSl diuon on 
ererei..., «,n.i.ti„g of inten.ely profound •»' “ 

special topics, accompanmd by suppression prescribed 

.Lint of the senses, while steadily h«d 

postures. By.uch orercl.es. 

lru;rLTh.r“ gains4..tr,„^^ 

I* r ^ri fhe swiftness of the wind 5 liies m xne 
courage of a lion ^ and tiie sw .. all 

• • ^ a • a... flives into the earth, contemplates an 

world, at one glance, a. d p transcendent, nor di.puiss.on. 

But neither powei, now qftninmeiit of 

nor virtue, however meritorious, su ces or ^ absorbed 

beatitude. It serves but to prepare the ^ 

contemplation, hy which the great purpose of deliverance 

be accomplished absorbed 

The promptest nwde consisting iu repeated 

contemplation, is devotion „vllable om, at the same 

muttering of his mystica name, 7 constitutes 

time meditating Its sij 

efficacious devotion, vvli. J . ,„di„g all impedi- 

tho votary the boon * ^ „ ip,„d sentiment 

nients, and effecting 

that prepare, the soul according to Patanjali,' 

.“ ®“' L'"*: it d sLot &»■» "‘her ao.l. I unaffcot.d by 

.. IS a soul or V‘"‘ ‘‘‘ leapt t niicneerned with good 

“the ills with which tri y . , p ^jcies or 

..„r bad deed, and tl.oir con.equ.n.o., and 
1 JayWaWa i. 23-t21 
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'' passiiig In him is the utmost omniscience J ^ 

is the instructor of the earliest beings that Iiave a beginBing 
‘^(the deities of mythology) ; himself infinite, unlimited by 
/‘■"■time.’’' 

Kapila, on the other hand, denies an Tswara, ruler of the 
world by volition; alleging that there is no proof of [252] 
God's existence, imperceived by the senses, not inferred from 
reasoning, nor yet revealed.^ He acknowledges, indeed, a being 
issuing from nature, who is intelligence absolute ; source of all 
individual intelligences, and origin of other existences succes- 
sively evolved and developed. He expressly affirms, ^‘that 
“ the truth of such an f swara is demonstrated : ^ the creator 
of worlds, in such sense of creation : for “ the existence of 
“ effects," he says, “is dependent upon consciousness, not upon 
“ Tswara;" and “all else is from the great principle, intellect/’^ 
Yet that being is finite; having a beginning and an ^nd; 
dating from the grand development of the universe, to 
terminate with the consummation of all things. But an in- 
finite being, creator and guide of the universe by volition, 
Kapila positively disavows.^ “Detached from nature, un- 
“ aSected therefore by consciousness and the rest of nature's 
“ trammels, he could have no inducement to creation ; fettered 
“by nature, he could not be capable of creation/ Guidance 
“recpires proximity, as the iron is attracted by the magnet ; 
“and, in like manner, it is by proximity that living souls 
“ goV^erri individual bodies, enlightened by animation as hot 
“ iron is by heat.^^ 

Passages of admitted authority, in which Gon is named, 
relate, according to Kapila and his followers, either to a liber- 

^ [Patlxer, in hini the germ of the omniscient becomes infinite.*' The Yoga 
considers this to he the proof of a Supreme Being ; we see that other properties 
capable of degrees reach their limit somewhere, as smallness in an atom and 
magnitude in the ether, so knowledge, which in other beings is less or more, must 
reach its extreme limit somewhere, i.e. in 0od. For the Ny§iya proof of God's 
existence see Kusnm^njali, v. L] 

Map. h 02-~-99 ; 3. 55—57; 5. 2—12 ; and 6. 64—69. 

» Kap, 3. 57. ^ JTap, 6. 64 and ® Kap. 1. [94, 96, 97, 99.] 
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ated soal or to a iiiytliological deity, or that superior not 
supreme being whom mythology places in the midst of the 
mundane. ■ 

Such is the Essential and characteristic difference of Kapila's 
and Patanjali^s, the atheistical and deistical, SdnJch^as. 

In less momentous matters they' differ, not upon points 
of doctrine, but in the degree in which the exterior exer- 
[253] cises, or abstruse reasoning , and study, are weighed upon, 
as requisite preparations of absorbed contemplation. Patan- 
jali’s Yoga-sdstra is occupied wdtli devotional exercise and 
mental abstraction, subduing body and mind : Kapila is more 
engaged with investigation of principles and reasoning upon 
them. One is more mystic and fanatical. The other makes 
a nearer approach to philosophical disquisition, however mis- 
taken in its conclusions. 

Tihe manner in which a knowledge of those principles or 
categories that are recognized by the SdnkhyaH may be ac- 
quired, is set forth in the Kdnkd : “ Sensible objects become 
“ known by perception. It is by inference or reasoning, that 
“ acquaintance with things transcending the senses is attained: 
“• and a truth, which is neither to be directly perceived nor to 
“be inferred by reasoning, is deduced from revelation. For 
“ various causes, things may be imperceptible or unperceived ; 
“ distance, nearness, minuteness ; confusion, concealment ; 
“ predominance of other matters ; defect of organs or inatten- 
“ tion. It is owing to the subtlety of nature, not to the non-^ 
“ existence of this original principle, that* it is not apprehended 
“ by the senses, but inferred from its effects. Intellect and 
“ the rest of the derivative principles are effects; whence it is 
“ concluded as their cause; in some respects analogous, but in 
' “ others dissimilar."’ ^ 

“ Effect subsists antecedently to the operation of cause ; ^ 

^ Kdr, 6, 8. 

3 [“ Saugatas (or Buddhists) say that the existent is produced from the non- 
existent; the followers of the Ny&ya that the (as yet) non-existent is produced froni 
the existent ; the Vedtmtins that the whole creation is an illusion from the existent, 
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a maxim not nnlike that ancient one, that nothing conies of 
nothing for it is the material, not the efficient, cause, 
which is here spoken of. 

The reasons alleged by the are, that ‘‘what exists 

“ not, can by no operation of a cause be brought into existence : 
that is, effects are educts,* rather than products. Oil is in the 
seed of sesamum before it is ex[254] pressed 5 rice is in the 
husk before it is peeled^ milk is in the udder before it is drawn. 
“ Materials, too, are selected, which are apt for the purpose : 
milk, not water, is taken to make curds. “ Every thing is not 
“ by every means possible : ’’ cloth; not earthen ware, may be 
made with yarn. “ What is capable, does that to which it is 
‘‘ competent:^' a potter does not weave cloth, but makes a jar, 
from a lump of clay, with a wheel and other implements. 
“ The nature of cause and effect is the same a piece of cloth 
does not essentially differ from the yarn of which it is were 5 
as an ox does from a horse ; barley, not rice or peas, grows out 
of barley-corns. 

“ There is a general cause, which is undistinguishable.'^ ^ 
This position is supported by divers arguments. “Specific 
“ objects are finite; they are niultitudiiious and not universal: 
there must then be a single all-pervading cause. Another 
argument is drawn from affinity: “homogeneousness indicates 
“a cause.'’ An earthen jar implies a lump of clay of which 
it is made ; a golden coronet presumes a mass of gold of which 
it was fabricated: seeing a rigidly abstemious novice, it is 
readily concluded, says the scholiast, that his parents are of 
the sacerdotal tribe. There must then be a cause bearinsr 
affinity to effects which are seen. Another reason is existence 
“ of effects through energy : ” there naust be a cause adequate 
to the efiects. A potter is capable of fabricating pottery : he 
makes a pot, not a car, nor a piece of cloth. The main argu- 

and not a real thing; the Shnkhyas that the existent is produced from the,exi3teiit.” 

— Sarva-dar‘ii»'-sanff.] 

^ jSTeV. 9. 2 Xdn 15. 10. 
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ment of tlie Sdnhhycm on this point is the parting or issuing 
of effects from cause, and the re- union of the universe.'*'^ A 
type of this is the tortoise, which puts forth its limbs, and 
again retracts them within its shell. So, at the general de- 
struction or consummation of all things, taking place at an 
appointed period, the five elements, earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether, [255] constituting the three worlds, are withdrawn in 
the inverse order of that in which they proceeded from the 
primary principles, returning step by step to their first cause, 
the chief ditTidi undistinguishable one, which is nature. 

It operates by means •of the three qualities of goodness, 
foulness, and darkness. It does so by mixture ; as the con- 
fluence of three streams forms one river; for example, the 
Ganges : or as threads interwoven constitute a piece of cloth : 
and as a picture is a result of the union of pigments. It 
operates “by modification'' too: as water, dropped from a 
cloud, absorbed by the roots of plants, and carried into the 
fruit, acquires special flavour, so are different objects diversified 
by the influence of the several qualities respectively. Thus, 
from one chief cause, which is nature, spring three dissimilar 
worlds, observes the scholiast, peopled by gods enjoying bliss, 
by men suffering pain, by inferior animals affected with dulness. 
It is owing to prevalence of particular qualities. In the gods, 
goodness prevails, and foulness and darkness are foreign ; and 
therefore are the gods supremely happy. In man, foulness is 
prevalent, and goodness and darkness are strangers ; where- 
fore man is eminently wretched. In animals, darkness predo- 
minates, and goodness and foulness are wanting; and therefore 
are animals extremely flull. 

The existence of soul is demonstrated by several arguments: ^ 
“ The assemblage of sensible objects is for another'^s use ; " as 
a bed is for a sleeper, a chair for a sitter : that other, who uses 
it, must be a sensitive being; and the sensitive being is soul. 
The converse of sensible objects endued with the three quali- 

1 Kdr. IT- 
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ties, goodness,, foulness, and dai-kness, indiscriminate, common, 
inanimate, and prolific, must exist, devoid of qualities, dis- 
criminate, and so forth: that is soul. ‘- There must be super- 
“ intendence ; [256] as there is a charioteer to a car: the 
superintendent of inanimate matter is soul. “ There must be 
‘‘one to enjoy what is formed for enjoyment : a spectator, a 
witness of it: that spectator is souL “There is a tendency 
“to abstraction:’^ the wise and unwise alike desire a termina- 
tion of vicissitude : holy writ and mighty sages tend to that 
consummation ; the final and absolute extinction of every sort' 
of pain: there must then be a being capable of abstraction, 
essentially unconnected with pleasure, pain, and illusion : and 
that beiiis: is soul. 

.O'' 

There is not one soul to all bodies, as a string on which 
pearls are strung ; but a separate soul for each particular body. 
“ Multitude of souls” is proved by the following arguments.^ 
“ Birth, death, and the instruments of life are allotted sever- 
“ ally ; ” if one soul animated all bodies, one being born, all 
would be born ; one dying, all would die ; one being blind, or 
deaf, or dumb, all would be blind, or deaf, or dumb ; one 
seeing, all would see; one hearing, all would hear; one speak- 
ing, all would speak. Birth is the union of soul with instru- 
ments, namely, intellect, consciousness, mind and corporeal 
organs ; it is not a modification of soul, for soul is unalterable. 
Death is its abandonment of them ; not an extinction of it, for 
it is imperishable. Sonl then is multitudinous. “ Occupations 
“ are not at one time universally the same : ” if one soul 
animated all beings, then all bodies would be stirred by the 
same infiuence, but it is not so : som^ are engaged in virtue, 
others occupied with vice ; some restraining passions, others 
yielding to them; some involved in error, others seeking 
knowledge. Souls therefore are numerous. “ Qualities afiect 
“ differently ; ” one is happy ; "another miserable ; and again, 
another stupid. The gods are ever happy; man, [257] un- 
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happy; inferior animals, dull. Were there but on© soul, all 
would be alike. 

The attributes of the several principles, material and im- 
material, discfete and undiscrete, perceptible and imperceptible, 
are compared and contrasted. “A discrete principle/^ as is 
affirmed by the Sdnkhj/as,'^ “ is can sable ; ’’ it is uneternal, 
“inconstant/’ one while apparent^ at another time evanescent: 
it is “ unpervading,” not entering into all ; for effect is pos- 
sessed with its cause, not cause with its effect : it is acted upon, 
and “ mutable,” changing from one body to another : it is 
“multitudinous ; ” for theie are so many minds, intellects, etc., 
as there ai’e souls animating bodies : it is “ supported,” resting 
irpon its cause : it is involvable, “ merging ” one into another, 
and implying one the other; it is “conjunct,” consisting of 
parts or qualities ; as sound, taste, smell, etc. : it is “governed,” 
or dependent on another’s will. 

“The undiscrete principle” is in all these respects the 
reverse : it is causeless, eternal, all pervading, iinnuitable, or 
unacted upon; single, as being the one cause of three orders of 
beings; unsupported (relying but on itself) ; uninvolvablo (not 
merging or implying) ; unconjunct ; consisting of no parts ; 
self-ruled. 

Discrete principles, as well as the undiscrete one, have the 
three qualities of goodness, foulness, and darkness : the one 
(nature) having them in its own right, as its form or proper- 
ties 5 the rest, because they are its effects : as black yarn makes 
black cloth. They are un discriminating or “ indiscriminate ; ” 
not distinguishing quality from quality, and confounding 
nature with qualities : f»r nature is not distinct from itself, nor 
are qualities separate from it. They are “objects"’ of appre- 
hension and enjoyment for every [258] soul, external to dis- 
criminative knowledge, but subjects of it. They arc “common,” 
like an utensil, or like a harlot. They are “ irrational ” or 
unseiitient ; unaware of pain or pleasure : from an insensible 
i Kdr. 10, U. 
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lump of clay comes an insensible earthen pot. The j are 

prolific ; one producing or generating another : nature 
producing intellect, and intellect generating consciousness, and 
so forth. 

Soul, on the contrar}^, is devoid of qualities ; it is discrimi- 
native ; it is no object of enjoyment ; it is several or peculiar ; 
it is sensitive, aware of pain and pleasure; unprolific, for 
nothing is generated by it. 

In these respects it differs from all the other principles. On 
certain points it conforms with the undiscrete principle, and 
differs from the discrete : in one regard it agrees with these 
and disagi'ees with the other: for it is not single, but on the 
contrary multitudinous ; and it is causeless, eternal, pervading, 
immutable, unsupported, unmerging or unimplying, unconjunct 
(consisting of no parts), self-governed. 

The attributes of the perceptible, discrete principles an^ of 
the undiscrete, indefinite one, are considered to be proved ^ by 
the influence of the three qualities in one instance, and their 
absence in the converse; and by conformity of cause and effect: 
an argument much and frequently relied upon. It concerns 
the material, not the efficient, cause. 

From the contrast between soul and the other principles, it 
follows, as the KdriM- affirms, ‘Hhat soul is witness, by- 
slander, spectator, solitary and passive. Therefore, by reason 
of union with it, insensible body seems sensible: and, though 
'‘the qualities be active, the stranger (soul) appears as the 
“ agent.^’ 

‘‘Thougli inanimate, nature performs the office of preparing 
" the soul for its deliverance, in like mianner as it is [259] a 
“ function of milk, an unintelligent substance, to nourish the 

Nature is likened to a female dancer, exhibiting herself to 
soul as to an audience, and is reproached with shamelessness 
for repeatedly exposing herself to the rude gaze of the spec- 
1 Kdn 14. ® X«n 19. 20. 3 
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iator. She desists, lio^eYer, when she has sufficiently shown 
herself. She does so, because she has been seen ; he desists, 
“ because he has seen her. There is no further use for the 
“ world ^ yelT the connexion of soul and nature still subsists. 

By attainment of spiritual knowledge through the study 
of principles, the conclusive, incontrovertible, single truth is 
learned: so the Kdrilm declares^ that ‘‘neither I am, nor is 
“ aught MINE, nor do I exist,^^ 

All which passes in consciousness, in intellect is reflected 
by the soul, as an image which sullies not the crystal, but 
appertains not to it. “Possessed of this self-knowledge, soul 
“contemplates at ease nature thei^eby debarred from prolific 
“chailge, and precluded therefore from every other form and 
“ efiect of intellect, but that spiritual saving knowledge.’^ ^ 
“Yet soul remains awhile invested with body 5 as the potter’s 
“wl 7 (ftel continues whirling after the pot has been fashioned, by 
“force of the impulse previously given to it. When separa- 
“ tion of the informed soul from its corporeal frame at length 
“ takes place, and nature in respect of it ceases, then i>s abso- 
“ lute and final deliverance accomplished.” ^ 

“^Thus,” concludes the Kdrilm^ “this abstruse knowledge, 
“adapted to the liberation of soul, wherein the origin, dura- 
[260] “ tion, and termination of beings are considered, has 
“been thoroughly expounded by the mightjr saint. The sage 
“ compassionately taught it to Asuri, who communicated It to 
“ Panchasikha, and by him it was promulgated to mankind.” ® 

1 Kd)\ 59, 61, 66. 2 XrtV, 64, 2 

4 Kdr. 67, 68. . ® ATffV. 69, 70, 

® [For farther information on^Jie Sunlvhya ijMlosopli}^ see Bullantyne's trans- 
lation of the SitraSf 'Wilsoii’s edition of the Bdnkkya^-kdrihd^ HalBs llatmial 
JRefutatwi^ sect, i,, and Baiicrjea’s Dialogue^.} 
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Translation of tee Sankhya-karika.' 

* 

I. — The inquiry is into the means of precluding the three 
sorts of pain; for pain is embarrassment: nor is the inquiry 
superfluous because obvious means of alleviation exist, for 
absolute and final relief is not thereby accomplished. 

II. — The revealed mode is like the temporal one, ineffectual, 
for it is impure; and it is defective in some respects, as well 
as excessive in others. A method different from both is pre- 
ferable, consisting in a discriininajtive knowledge of perceptible 
principles, and of the imperceptible one, and of the thinking 
soul. 

Ill— Nature,- the root (of all), is no production. Seven 
principles, the Great or intellectual one, etc., are productions 
and productive. Sixteen are productions (unproductive). 
Soul is neither a production nor productive. 

T7.— Perception, inference, and right affirmation, are ad- 
mitted to be threefold proof ; for they (are by all acknowledged, 
and) comprise every mode of demonstration. It is from proof 
that belief of that which is to be proven results. 

V.— Perception is ascertainment of particular objects. In- 
ference, which is of three sorts, premises an argument, and 
(deduces) that which is argued by it. Eight affirmation is 
true revelation. 

YI.— Sensible objects become known by perception ; but it 
is by inference (or reasoning) that aequaintauce with things 
transcending the senses is obtaine(i : and a truth which is 
neither to be directly perceived, nor to be hiferred from reason- 
ing, is deduced from revelation, 

Yir.— Prom various causes things may be imperceptible (or 

1 [This translation was originally pr(^ared for the Oriental Translation Society 
and xt was afterwards published in 1837 with -Wilson’s translation of Gandapada’s 
Commentary. It is inserted hero to complete Mr. Colebroote’s view of the 
S^inkhya philosopliy.] 
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iiBperceived) ; excessive distance, (extreme) nearness, defect of 
the organs, inattention, minuteness, interposition of objects, 
predominance of other matters, and intermixture with the 
■like. *, 

VIIL— It is owing to the subtilty (of nature), not to the 
non-existence of this original principle, that it is not appre- 
hended by the senses, but inferred from its effects. Intellect 
and the rest of the derivative principles are effects ; (whence it 
is concluded as their cause) in some respects analogous, but in 
others dissimilar. 

IX. — Effect subsists (alitecedently to the operation of 
cause) ; for what exists not, can by no operation of cause be 
bi'ought into existence. Materials, too, are selected which are 
fit for the purpose : every thing is not by every means pos- 
sible: what is capable, does that to which it is competent 5 and 
like fs produced from like. 

X. — A discrete principle is causable, it is inconstant, un- 
perv^ing, mutable, multitudinous, supporting, mergent, con- 
junct, governed. The undiscrete one is the reverse. 

XI. — A discrete principle, as well as the chief (or undis- 
crete) one, has the three qualities : it is indiscriminative„ 
objective, common, irrational, prolific. Soul is in these re- 
spects, as in those, the reverse. 

Xn.^ — The qualities respectively consist in pleasure, pain, 
and dulness; are adapted to manifestation, activity, and re- 
straint ; mutually domineer ; rest on each other 5 produce each 
other ; consort together ; and are reciprocally present. 

XI IL — Goodness is considered to be alleviating and en- 
lightening: foulness, urgent and versatile: darkness, heavy 
and enveloping. Like a lamp, they co-operate for a purpose 
(by union of contraries). 

XIV.— Indiscriminativeness and the rest (of the properties 
of a discrete principle) are proved by the influence of the three 
qualities, and the absence thereof in the reverse. The undis- 
crete principle, moreover (as well as the influence of the three 

YOL. II. [essays I.] 18 
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qualities), is by effect possessing tlie properties 

of its cause (and by the absence of contrariety). 

XV.— Since specific objects are finite ; since there is homo- 
geneousness; since effects exist through energy ; since there is 
a parting (or issue) of effects from cause, and a reunion of the 
universe,— 

. XVL— There is a general cause; which is undiscrete. It 
operates by means of the three qualities, and by mixture, by 
modification, as water ; for different objects are diversified by 
influence of the several qualities respectively. 

XYII.— Since the assemblage of sensible objects is for 
another’s use ; since the converse of that which has the three 
qualities, with other properties (before mentioned), must exist; 
since there must be superintendence ; since there must be one 
to enjoy; since there is a tendency to abstraction; therefore, 
soul is, ^ 

XVIIL— Since birth, death, and the instruments of life are 
allotted severally ; since occupations are not at once universal; 
and since qualities affect variously; multitude of souls is 
demonstrated. 

XIX. — And from that contrast (before set forth) it follows, 
that soul is witness, solitary, bystander, spectator, and passive. 

XX. — Therefore, by reason of union with it, insensible 
body seems sensible ; and though the qualities he active, the 
stranger (soul) appears as the agent. 

XXI. — For the soul’s contemplation of nature, and for its 
abstraction, the union of both takes place, as of the halt and 
blind. By that union a creation is framed. 

XXII. — From nature issues the great one ; thence egotism; 
and from this the sixteenfold set ; from five among the sixteen 
pi’oceed five elements. 

XXIIL — Ascertainment is intellect. Virtue, knowledge, 
dispassion, and power are its faculties, partaking of goodness. 
Those partaking of darkness are the reverse. 

XXIV.— Consciousness is egotism. Thence proceeds^a two- 
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fold creation. The elevenfold set is one : the five elemental 
rudiments are the other. 

XXV. — From consciousness, affected ' by goodness, proceeds 
the good elevenfold set: from it, as a dark origin of being, 
come elementary particles : both issue from that prineiple 
affected by foulness.^ 

XXVI. — Intellectual organs are, the eyes, the ears, the 
nose, the tongue, and the skin : those of action are, the voice, 
hands, feet, the excretory organ, and that of generation. 

XXVII. — (In this set is) mind, which is both (an organ of 
sensation and of action). It ponders, and it is an organ as 
being cognate with the rest. They are numerous by specific 
modification of qualities, and so are external diversities. 

XXVIII. — The function of five, in respect to colour and the 
rest, is observation only. Speech, liafidling, treading, excre- 
tion, a-nd generation are the functions of five (other organs). 

XXIX. — Of the three (internal instruments) tlie functions 
are their respective characteristics: these are peculiar to each. 
The common function of the three instruments is breath and 
the rest of the five vital airs. 

XXX. — Of all four the functions are insiaiitaneous, as well 
as gradual, in regard to sensible objects. The function of the 
three (interior) is, in respect of an unseen one, preceded by 
that of the fourth, 

XXXI. — The instruments perform their respective func- 
tions, incited by mutual invitation. The souks purpose is the 
motive : an instrument is wrought by none. 

XXXII. — Instrument is of thirteen sorts. It compasses, 
maintains, and manifests : Vhat is to be done by it is tenfold, 
to be compassed, to be maintained, to be manifested. 

XXXIII. — Internal instruments are three 5 external ten, to 
make known objects to those three. The external oi’gans 
minister at time present : the internal do so at any time. 

1 [For some Yaluable remarks on tliis stanxa of, HulFs Prc;(iiec to Ins edition of 
the sSdnkhya^sdm^ p. 30.] 
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XXXIT.— Among these organs the five intellectual concern 
objects specific and unspecific. Speech concerns sound. The 
rest regard all five objects. 

XXXY.— Since intellect, with the (other !wo) internal in- 
struments, adverts to every object, therefore those three instru- 

ments are warders, and the rest are gates. 

XXXYI. — ^These characteristically differing from each other, 
and variously affected by qualities, present to the intellect the 
souFs whole purpose, enlightening it as a lamp. 

XXXVII.— 'Since it is intellect which accomplishes sonFs 
fruition of all which is to be eiijSyed, it is that, again, which 
discriminates the subtile difference between the chief principle 
(^pradhdna) and soul, 

XXXVIII.— The elementary particles are unspecific : from 
these five proceed the five elements, which are termed specific ; 
for they are soothing, terrific, or stupefying, • 

XXXIX. — Subtile (bodies), and such as spring from fiither 
and mother, together with the great elements, are three 
sorts of specific objects. Among these, the subtile bodies 
are lasting ; such as issue from father and mother are perish- 
able. 

XL. — (Subtile body), primaeval, micoiifined, material, com- 
posed of intellect, with other subtile principles, migrates, else 
unenjoying ; invested with dispositions, mergent. 

XLL — As a painting stands not without a ground, nor a 
shadow without a stake, etc., so neither does subtile person 
subsist supportless, without specific (or unspecific) particles. 

XLII.! — For the sake of souFs wish, that subtile person 
exhibits (before it), like a dramatic actor, tlirough relation of 
means and consequence, with the aid of nature’s influence. 

XLIII. — Essential dispositions are innate. Incidental, as 
virtue and the rest, are considered appurtenant to the instru- 
ment. The uterine germ (flesh and blood) and the rest belong 
to the effect (that is, to the body). 

XLIV. — By virtue is ascent to a region above; by vice, 
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descent to a region below : by knowledge is deliverance ; by 
the reverse,. bonda<fe. 

."O'' 

XLV. — Bj dispassion is absorption into nature; bj foul 
passion, migration; by power nnimpedinient ; by the reverse, 
the: contrary.,, 

XLVI. — -This is an intellectual creation, termed obstruc- 
tion, disability, acquiescence, and perfectness. By disparity of 
influence of qualities the sorts of it are fifty, 

XLVII. — There are five distinctions of obstruction; and, 
from defect of instruments, twenty-eight of disability : acqui- 
escence is ninefold ; perfectnd'ss eightfold. 

XLVIIL— -The distinctions of obscurity are eightfold, as 
also those of illusion ; extreme illusion is tenfold ; gloom is 
eigliteenfold, and so is utter darkness. 

XLIX.“— Depravity of the eleven organs, together with 
irijuri^!^ of the intellect, are pronounced to be disability. The 
injuries of intellect are seventeen, by inversion of acquiescence 
and perfectness. 

L. — Nine sorts of acquiescence are propounded ; four in- 
ternal, relating to nature, to means, to time, and to luck; 
five external, relative to abstinence from (enjoyment of) objects. 

LI.— Eeasoiiing, hearing, study, prevention of pain of three 
sorts, intercourse of friends, and purity (or gift) are perfections 
(or means thereof). The fore-mentioned three are curbs of 
perfectness. 

LII. — Without dispositions there would be no subtile per- 
son : without person there would be no pause of dispositions : 
wherefore a twofold creation is presented, one termed personal, 
the other intellectual. 

LIIL — The divine kind is of eight sorts; the grovelling is 
fivefold : mankind is single in its class. This, briefly, is the 
world of living beings. 

LI V. — Above, there is prevalence of goodness ; below, the 
creation is full of darkness : in the midst is the predominance 
of foulness, from Brahma to a stock. 
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Lljr —There does sentient soul experience pain, arising 
from, decay and death, until it be released from its person : 
wherefore pain is of the essence (of bodily existence). 

JjYI, — -This evolution of nature, from intellect to the special 
elements, is performed for the deliverance of each soul respec- 
tively; done for another's sake as for self. 

L¥IL— As it is a function of milk, an unintelligent (sub- 
stance), to nourish the calf, so it is the office of the chief 
(principle) to liberate the soul. 

LVIIL — As people engage in acts to relieve desires, so 
does the undiscrete (principle) to liberate the soul. 

LIX.— As a dancer, having exhibited herself to the spec- 
tator, .desists frorn the dance, so does nature desist, having 
manifested herself to soul. 

LX. — Generous nature, endued with qualities, does by 
manifold means accomplish, without benefit (to herself), the 
wish of ungrateful soul, devoid as he is of qualities. 

LXI.— -Nothing, in my opinion, is more gentle than nature : 
once aware of having been seen, she does not again expose 
lierself to the gaze of soul. 

LXII. — Verily not any soul is bound, nor is released, nor 
migrates ; but nature alone, in relation to various beings, is 
bound, is released, and migrates. f 

LXIII. — By seven modes nature binds herself by herself: 
by one, she releases (her.self), for the souks wish. 

LXIV. — So, through study of principles, the conclusive, 
incontrovertible, one only knowledge is attained, that neither 
T AM, nor is aught mine, nor do I exist. 

LXV. — Possessed of this (self-knowledge), soul contemplates 
at leisure and at ease nature, (thereby) debarred from prolific 
change, and consequently precluded from those seven forms. 

LXVL— He desists, because he has seen her ; she does so, 
because she has been seen. In their (mere) union there is no 
motive for creation, 

LXVIL— By attainment of perfect knowledge, virtue and 
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the rest become causeless ; yet soul remains a while invested 
with body, as the potter’s wheel continues wlmihig from the 
effect of the impulse previously given to it. 

LXVIII. — When separation of the informed soul from its 
corporeal frame at length takes place, and nature in respect of 
it ceases, then is absolute and final deliverance accomplished. 

LXIS. — This abstruse knowledge, adapted to the liberation 
of soul, wherein the origin, duration, and termination of beings 
are considered, has been thoroughly expounded by the mighty 
saint. 

LXX.— This great purifying (doctrine) the sage compas- 
sionately imparted to Xsiiri, Xsuri taught it to Panchasikha, 
by whom it was extensively propagated. 

LXXI. — Received by tradition of pupils, it has been com-, 
pendiously written in Xrya metre by the piously-disposed 
rswm-a-krislma, having thoroughly investigated demonstrated 
truth. 

LXXII. — The subjects which are treated in seventy 
couplets are those of the whole science, coAprising sixty 
topics, exclusive of illustrative tales, and omitting controver- 
sial questions. 
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PART II. 1 

ft 


[From the TraMaciions of tlie Boyal Asiatic Society, 
vol. L pp. 92-118.] 

[261] Ik the preceding essay, the Sdnhhya^ theistical as 
well as atheistical, was examined. The subject of the present 
essay will he the dialectic philosophy of Gotama,® and atomical 
of Kanada,^ respectively called Nydya^ “ reasoning/’ and 
VaiicsMIca “ particular.” The first, as its title implies, is 
chiefly occupied with the metaphysics of logic ; the second 
with physics : that is, with ^‘particulars” or sensible objects ; 
and hence its name.® They may be taken generally as parts 

1 Kead at a public meeting of the Boyal Asiatic Society, Feb. 21, 1824. 

2 [Gotama (or, as the name is often written, Gantama) is sometimes called the 
son of Xltatliya (Mann, iii. 16), but in Mahdhh, i. 4194 he is said to have been 
the son of Birghatamas and the grandson of TJtatbya. He is also called Aksha- 
p&.da, or Akshacharana ; hence Madhava speaks qf his system as the Akshapkda- 
darsaiia {Sarm-dan\-sang. xi.), and his followers are called Akshapkdkh.] 

® [Another name for Kanfida is K-^&'yapa (see S'ankara-misra’s Uj>askdra, pp. 
160, 161 ; cf. also St. Petersb. Bict. std. v,). He is also called Kanahhaksha or 
Kanabhnj, see infra, p. [329] ; in the Sarm^darsana-sangraha his system is spoken 
of as the Auldkyadarsana, and his followers are called AnlCkyah in Hema- 
chandra^s A hMdhdmehmtdmani.’\ 

^ is derifed from ni + i, “that hy which we enter into a thing and draw 

conclusions,*’ el SiddL Kaum. ii. 457.] 

^ [Or rather from the peculiar category videsha*} ' 
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of one stem, supplying each other’s deficiencies 5 ^ coinmonly 
agreeing upon such points as are treated by both, yet on some 
difiering, and therefore giving origin to two schools, the 
Nanjdfika V 

From these have branched various subordinate schools of 
philosophy ; which, in the ardour of scholastic disputation, 
have disagreed on matters of doctrine or of interpretation. 
The ordinary distinction between them is that of ancients and 
moderns ; besides appellations derived from the names of their 
favourite authors, as will be more particularly noticed in another 
place. 

The text of Gotama^ is a collection oi sutrm or succinct 
aphorisms, in five books or ‘‘lectures,” each divided [ 262 ] 
into two “days” or diurnal lessons; and these again >subdivided 
into sections or articles, termed pmkarams^ as relating to dis- 
tinct^opics. It is a maxim, that a section is not to consist of 
so little as a single sidra ; mi to make good the rule, some 
stress is occasionally put upon the text, either splitting an 
aphorism or associating it incongruously. 

Kanada's collection of is comprised in ten lectures, 

similarly divided into two daily lessons, and these into prakar- 
anas^ or sections, containing two or more Mrm relative to the 
same topic,® 

^ [Thus the Bhdsh(i>2m'icli7icda^ the great modern test-hook of logic in India, is 
founded on both systems, though the Yais'eshika preponderates. Yatsyfivana, in 
his ancient Nydya-bhdsh'ya, i. 9, after discussing the twelve matters to ho proven 
in the Nyhya, adds : ‘‘ There is also another set of matters to be proyen, su])sttineo, 
quality, action, community, difference, and intimate relation; and the former 
division is not to be considered as exhaustive by itself. From the right know- 
ledge of this arises supreme blisS, and from the false knowledge thereof arises 
mundane existence, —tlius has it been declared by the Yais'eshika school/* The 
Comm, on the Bhdshd-parichh. remarks that ‘‘these categories are received among 
the Yaiseshikhh, and not opposed to those of the followers of the Nyaya.” It 
is not always easy to discriminate accurately between the exact tenets of the 
ISfydya and the Yais'eshika, especially in the later schools.] 
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Like the text of otlier sciences among the Hindus, the suiras 
of Gotama and of Kanada have been explained and annotated 
by a triple set of commentaries, under the usual titles oi 
Bhhhja, VwrtUIm and Tihd. These (the BMihya especially) 
are repeatedly cited by modern cornmentatoi's, as well as by 
writers of separate treatises; but (so far as has come under my 
immediate notice) without naming the authors; and I cannot 
adventure, having no present opportunity of consulting the 
original scholia in a collective form, to assign them to their 
proper authors, from recollection of former researches.^ 

They are of high authority, and |)i'obably of great antiquity ; 
and it frequently becomes a question with the later conimenta- 

S'ankara-misWs CoTiira. and a gloss by tbe editor, Pandit Jayaiiar§,yana-tar'ka- 
pancli&.iiaim. Prof. Max Muller wrote a paper on tbe system in tbe Zeitscbrift d. 
D. Morgenl. Gesell, vi. pp. 1-34 (cf.also bis appendix on ‘Indian Logic’ in Areli- 
bisbop Tbomson’s ‘Laws of Thought,’ 1853); and Roer gave a German trai^ation 
of tbe Sdtras with extracts trom the- Comm, ibid, xxi. pp. 309-420, xxii. pp. 
383-442. Mr, Gough has published an English translation with similar extracts 
in ‘The Pandit,’ Benares, 1869-72,] 

^ [Wo are now enabled to fill up this blank. The original commentary on tbe 
Ky^ya Sdtras, the Kydyaihhdshijay was written by Pakshila-swhmin, also called 
Vhtsyayaria; this was edited in the Bibl. Ind. by Pandit Jayanhrayana*tarka- 
panchanaiia (Calcutta, 1865). We have next the Jiiydya-vdrttiha^ a Commentary 
on the dihdsJiya^ ■which was written by XJddyotakara-hcb&.rya, to clear away the 
erroneous interpretations of Dbm^iga and others (cf. Weber, Zeitschr. d. D. M. G. 
xxii. 727). I have never seen more than the first three suiras^ entitled Nydya- 
trimtri^vdrttiha, but it is quoted on ii. 33 by Yiswanhtha. XJddyotakara is men- 
tioned in Suhaiidhu’s VdsavadatUi (p. 235, Calc, ed.), which Dr. Hall has proved, 
in the prehice to his edition of that work, to he fully 1200 years old. Yachaspati- 
misra wrote a commentary on the Vdrttika in his jSfydya*vdrtUha-tdtparya~tiM^ 
and this in its turn has been commented upon by Udayana-hchbrya in his Mydya-- 
vdHiiha^tdtparya-parUiiddliL I have endeavoured to prove, in the preface to my 
translation of the ir«of?^wd;//«/ 2 ,tliatYa.chaspati-mis'ra probably lived in the tenth, 
and IJdayana in the twelfth, century. The Yaiseshika Sfitras were annotated by 
Pras'astapdda in the I*msastapdda-bhdshya or ^ravya-bhdshya^ first mentioned 
by Dr. Hall in his Bibliographical Index (S'ankara-misra cites him as Pr^sastadevh- 
chhrya) ; and the same writer (p. 65) mentions three glosses on this work, two 
anonymous, and one, the Kirandmlif by XJdayana~5.charya, of which only two 
hooks were completed by the author. The Kirmidvali in its turn has been com- 
mented upon by Yardhamana-upddhy&ya in his KirandvalUprakdm, S'ankara- 
mibra also often mentions a Trittikdra (asp. 161, 411, etc,) as an ancient authority. 
But this Yaiseshika series has not obtained the same universal acceptance as the 
Naiy^iyika. S'ankara-misra, the author of the printed Commentary, is a very 
recent author, as he quotas Jagadi4a's Anumdm-mmjitkha, pp. 154, 392.] 
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tors, whether a particular passage is to be taken for a sMmMii 
part of the text, or for a gloss of the ancient scholiast. 

Goranientaries which are now at hand, and wliicli have been 
consulted in the course of preparmg the present treatise, are 
the of the celebrated IJdayana- 

acharja, and the VdrtUka-tdtpari^^^ the no less celebrated 
Vachaspati-misra. The more modern scholia of Viswaiiatha 
upon Gotaina’s text, and Sankara- misra upon Kanada's, are 
those to which most frequent reference has been made for the 
present purpose. 

[263] Separate treatis*es of distinguished authors teach, 
and amply discuss, the elements of tlie science. Such are the 
Nyaya4ildvatz of Bailabha-acharya,^ following chiefly Kanada^s 
system. 

An easier, and more concise introduction than these abstruse 
and*Voluminous w’orks afford, is found requisite to the initiatory 
study of the science. One of the most approved elementary 
treatises is the Tarka-lhaHlid of Kesava-misra, author of many 
other tracts. Though adapted to the comprehension of the 
learner without the aid of a gloss, it has nevertheless employed 
the labour of many commentators, expounding and illustrat- 
ing it. Among others may be named, in oi'der of seniority, 
G-ovardhana-misra in the Tarka-hhdshd-jpraMsa ; Gaurikanta® 
(author likewise of the Sach/uMi-mtikfdvcdz) in tlie BhdrdHha- 
dijnkd; Madhavadeva (author of the Nydyasdra) in the 
Ta4ia-hlidshd-sdra-manjari ; besides Ramalinga-kriti in the 
Nydya-sangraha^ whose relative antiquity is less certain ; and 
Balibhadra,^ who is known to me only from Gaurikanta’s 
citations. 

Another compendious introduction to the study of Indian 

1 [Mentioned in Dr. Hall’s Bibl. Index “as an elementary treatise on the 
Vaiseshika philosophy hy Vallabhu-nyuyiich&.i 7 a/’ and as containing 2700 slukas.1 

2 [Dr. Hall calls him Gaurikaiita-shrvabhanma-bhattAchhrya (Bibl. Index, 
p. 23).] 

» [Dr. Hall (Bibl. Index, p. 23) considers this to be Balabhadra-mis'ra, the 
author of the Tarka-bJtd&hd-^prahUikd. He was the father of Govardhanutniisra, 
and “the father and son, it appears, went over precMy the same ground.”] 
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logic is the PaMrihu-^iipikd^^ by Konda-bliatta, a noted gram- 
marian, author otikQ YcdydM on the philosophy 

of grammatical structure. It does not appear to haTe had any 
commentator, and it needs none. 

Metrical treatises, or memorial yerses, comprising the ele- 
ments of the science, bear the ordinary denomination of Kdnka, 
A. work of this description is the Ktisumdnjali^’^ with its com- 
mentai’y, by Narayan.a-tirtha ; another, which likewise is 
expounded by its author, is the Nydya-mikBliepa of Govinda- 
bhattacharya. 

Elementary works only have beenTfiere spoken of.® Distinct 
treatises on divers branches of the whole subject, and on 
various emergent topics, are innumerable. No depart-[264] 
ment of science or litei’ature has more engaged the attention of 
the Hindus than the Nydya;^ and the fruit of their lucubra- 

m 

* [This is a Vais'eshika work.] 

^ [This work, with its Commentary by Harid&jsa-hhatt&.chhrya, was printed in 
Calcutta in 1847 and 1859, and was also reprinted and translated by the present 
editor (Calcutta, 1864). It is not, however, a treatise on the elements of logic, 
hut an attempt to prove the existence of a Supreme Being on the principles of the 
Ky&ya. Br. Hall (Bibl. Index, pp. 82-84) mentions several other Commentaries 
and secondary glosses.] 

® [To these may he added the Tarha-^sangrahaf edited and translated by 
Ballantyne at Benares in 1848, and again in 1852 ; and the BhdsM-^pariehheda, 
with its Comm, the Siddlidnta-muktdvaU^ by Yiswan4tha-panch&.nana, printed 
at Calcutta in 1827 and 1870, and also by Boer in 1860 with an English 
translation of the text and part of the Comm, ; there is also a very useful Bengali 
commentary upon it by Ehs'inhiha-tarkapanch^nana, printed in Calcutta in 1821. 
Ballantyne commenced a translation in 1 85 1, hut only a small portion was published.] 

^ [One of the most celebrated of the mediaeval logicians was Canges a-nphdh- 
yaya of Mithilu, who wrote a large treatise called the Ghirddmani, in four 
sections, on perception, inference, comparison, and testimony. It is this work 
which furnished the text-hook for the celebrated Knddea school of Bengal, which 
hfis produced the following writers. The school was founded by Baghunatha- 
s’iromani, who, according to tradition, was a fellow-student, under Vasudeva- 
shrvabhaunia, %Yith Baghunandana and the religious reformer Chaitanya, whose 
birth is fixed a.d. 1489 ; he wrote a Commentary entitled Dklhiti, on the first two 
sections. Mathuranfitha-tarkavagisa wrote a gloss on the Dklhiii, and also an 
original Comm, on part of Ganges'a’s work. Jagadlsa-tark&lankara wrote a Comm, 
on the IMMti as well as many other works, especially the &ahda>-dahtkprahds iM. 
Gad&dhara-bhattucharya also wrote a Comm, on the BidUti^ as well as a series 
of works on the ahstrusest points of the modern logic. A good specimen of the 
mUilties introduced by this^school is found in the discussion on vydpti in the 
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p sitions of very celebrated schoolraen.i 

by Kanada. i„ 

unfold science which they engage to 

fJ!!’ '-f t intimated in a paLge of the 

and requisite steps of instruction 

Fni definition, and investigation.^ 

Enunciation iudclesa) is the mention of a thing by its name ; 

at. IS, by a term signifying it, as taught by revelation: for 

, . considered to have been revealed to man. Defini- 

ff ^ P?^P«rty, constituting the 

sists • ^ ipariksM) con- 

sists m disquisition upon the pertinence and sufiiciency of the 

definition Consonantly to this, the teachers of philosophy 

p raise le terms of the science, proceed to the definitfons, 

andthen pass on to the examination of subjects so premised. 

in a logical arrangement the “predicaments” (jm/drMa), 

or objects of proof,” are six, as they are enumerated by 
Eayadaj mz. substance, quality, action, community, particu- 
larity and aggregation or intimate relation: to which a seventh 
IS a ded by other authors ; privation or negation.'* Thus 
augmented, they compose a two-fold arrangement, positive and 
negative (Mdm' and Mdm); the first comprising six, the 
latter one.^ 

The Baiimas, or followers of Buddha’, are said to identify 
the predicaments with knowledge (/««««) j and according to 
the reddidis, who are pantheists, the predicaments are identi- 
fied with the universal being {Brahma) in whom all exists.® 

SirndnU-mulitavali, pp. 61-67, where the author foflows the dootriuo of Eaghu- 
natha-erromauu] _ ^Cf- Hall's 

^ LXIns passage is probably only an observation by the author of tlie A’/di/n- 

, pmvritii^, uideio lah/miam p„rih<hd 

f f V I ® u m Yis wanhtba’s rriUi, p. 4, 1. 9, S'ankara-mi.s rVs Vpmbira, 

p. 6, I. 6, and Matlhava s S urva-darimm-smig. p. 104, 1. 21 (of. also Madhiisiidana 
lU Ind. Stnd. i. p. 18 , 1 . 26 ).] 

® ®- ‘ tark. MMsl. 1 . 

* -?«<«• -»<>. 1. ^ 6 xark. MMA. and K Sang. 2. 4. 
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[265] Other categories are alleged by different authorities ; 
as power or mevgj {saMi) 5 -siroilarity or resemblance {sculris f/ci ) ; 
and many more. Bat the logicians of this school acknowledge 
but six, or at most seven, above mentioned. 

Grotama enumerates sixteen heads or topics: among which, 
proof or evidence, and that which is to be proven, are chief ; 
and the rest are subsidiary or accessory, as contributing to 
knowledge and ascertainment of truth. Disputation being 
contemplated in this arrangement, several among these heads 
relate to controversial discussion. They are, — 1st, proof ; 2nd, 
that which is to be known and proven; Srd, doubt; 4th, 
motive; 6 th, instance ; 6 th, demonstrated truth ; 7 th, member 
of a regular argument or syllogism ; 8 th, reasoning by reduc- 
tion to absurdity; 9th, determination or ascertainment; 10th, 
theMs or disquisition ; 11 th, controversy; 12 th, objection; 
13th, fallacious reason ; 14th, perversion ; 15th, futility ; '3r6th, 
confutation.^ 


The difference between these two arrangements is not con- 
sidered to amount to discrepancy. They are held to be recon- 
cileable : the one more ample, the other more succinct ; but 
both leading to like results. 

The Scinkhi/a philosophy, as shown in a former essay, ^ affirms 
two eternal principles, soul and matter ; {tov praJcriti or nature, 
abstracted from modifications, is no other than matter) : and 
reckoning, with these two permanent principles, such as are 


transient, they enumerate twenty-five. 

? llie Nydya^ as well as the Sdnkhya^ concur with other 
ols of psychology in promising beatitude, or (nihsreym) 
excellence ; and (moksha) deliverance from evil, for the 
rd of a thorough knowledge of the principles which they 
h ; that is, of truth ; meaning the conviction of the souFs 
nal existence separable from body. 

G. L. [The nth and 12tli in the above list might be better rendered ‘ wrang- 
' ‘cavilling’ {vitandd ) ; and the 16tb is rather ‘unfitness to be 

uei'^ith’ {mjr(iha-sthdna),'\ 2 Ante, p, 254, etc. 
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[266] Soul then,, as the Blimlvya affirms, is that which is to' 
he kiiO'Wii, and proven. Golama, however, enumerates under ■ 
,this head, besides soul, its associate body, the external senses, 
tlii,iigs .or the objects of sense (that -is, the elements ; and his ; 
followers here take ■ occasion to introduce Kanadabs six cate- 
gories), intellect or understanding, mind or the internal organ, 
activity, fault, transmigration, fruit or consequence of deeds, 
pain or physical evil, and lastly, liberation ; making, together 
with soul, twelve {prameyu) objects of proof, being topics of 
knowledge requisite for deliverance. 

I. Evidence or proof {pmmdm) by which those objects are 
known and demonstrated, is of four kinds: perception ; inference 
of three sorts (consequent, antecedent, and analogous) ; com* 
paiison ; and affirmation (comprehending tradition, as well as 
revelation). Inference d priori concludes an efFect from its 
cause? inference d deduces a caiiso from its effect: 

anotlier ground of inference is analog}’'. Or one s<u’t is direct 
and affirmative; another indirect or negative ; and the tlnrd is 
both direct and indirect^ 

Proof (pramdna) is defined to be the efficient or especial 
cause of actual knowledge: and this intends right notion 
(mmbham'); exclusive, consequently, of wrong notion, as 
error, doubt, and reduction to absurdity, and iikewivse exclu- 
sive of memory : for notion {anuhhava) is knowledge other 
than remembrance. 

Cause {kdrmm) is that which is efficacious^ necessarily pre- 
ceding an effect that cannot else be : and conversely, effect 
(kdrj/a) is that which necessarily ensues and could not else be. 

For the relation of cause and effect, and for distinguishing 
different sorts of cause, connexion {mmhandha) or relation, in 
general, tnust be considered. It is two-fold : simple conjunc- 
tion {sanyoga)^ and aggregation or intimate [267] and constant 

^ U^urravatj Hvsliavai^ sdiuamjata drishiam^ cf. Sdnkh^f(”kdi\ 5 ; K'lfdf/a-sut, 
i. 5 ; SdiiHi/f(-mtt. i. 103 (Cotnm.). The terms are the same iu the two systems, 
but they are explaitied somewhat differently.] •• 
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relation (^mmavdyd ) ; the latter being the connexion of things, 
’vtliereof one, so long as they coexist, continues united with the 
other : for example, parts and that which is composed of them, 
as yam and cloth ; for so long as the yarn subsists the cloth 
remains. Here the connexion of the yarn and cloth is intimate 
relation ; but that of the loom is simple conj unction. Con- 
sonantly to this distinction, cause is intimate or direct,. producing 
aggregation or an intimaiely relative effect, as clay^of pottery, 
or yarn of cloth : or it is mediate or indirect, being proximate 
to the aggregating cause, as conjunction of yarn, serving for 
the production of cloth : or thirdly, it is neither direct nor 
indirect; but instrumental or concomitant, as the loom. Of 
positive things there must be three causes, and the most effica- 
cious is termed the chief or especial cause : ^ of negative there 
is but one, which is the third above mentioned. 

This would be the place for an ample discussion the 
several sorts of proof above mentioned. But they are topics 
embracing too great a scope of disijuisition in the Hindu pliilo- 
sophy, to be adequately considered within the limits of the 
present essay. The subject, therefore, is reserved for future 
consideration, in a connected view of it, with relation to the 
various Indian systems of philosophizing, after they shall have 
.been. severally examined.® , , , . ■ 

IL 1. The first and most important of twelve objects of 
evidence or matters to be proven, enumerated by Gotama, is 
soul.® It is the site of knowledge or sentiment : distinct from 
body and from the senses; different for each individual co- 
existent person; infinite; eternal; perceived by the mental 
organ; and demonstrated by its peculiar attributes, intellect, 
etc. For knowledge, desire, aversion, voli[268]tion, pain and 

^ [/.t\ the instrumental cause {nimitU or Icaram), I may here add that the 
Hindus usually give Mhe two halves’ as the intimate cause of the pot, their 
‘conjunction’ as the non-intimate or mediate, and ‘the potter’s stick’ as the 
instrurnentiil. So for ‘ desire ’ {ichchha) the intimate cause is ‘ soul/-- the non- 
iutimale is Hhe conjunction of soul and its internal organ, mind,’— the instru- 
mental is ‘knowledge.’] 2 253,] 

3 U. 1. 1. 3. 2, and 3rl. 1-5. Tarl% BMsk 2. 1. * 
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pleasure, severally and, collectiTely, argue the existence, of soul: 
since, '.these are not universal attributes, as nunibei’, quantity, 
etc., common to all substances; but are peculiar and character- 
istic qualities, a‘|}preheBded exclusively by one organ, as colour 
and other peculiar qualities are; yet belonging not to apparent 
substances, as earth, and the rest ; and arguing therefore a 
distinct substratum, other than space, time and mind, to which 
universal, not peculiar, qualities appertain. That distinct 
substance, which is the substratum of those peculiar qualities, 
is the soul. 

This concerns the living sbul {jzmtmd\^iQ animating spirit 
of individual person. Souls then, as is expressly affirmed, 
are numerous. But the supreme sour(Pam;wdzf/; 2 d) is one: 
the seat of eternal knowledge ; demonstrated as the maker of 
all things.^ 

The* individual soul is infinite; for whithersoever the body 
goes thex’e the soul too is present. It experiences the fruit of 
its deeds; pain or pleasure. It is eternal, because it is infinite; 
for whatever is infinite is likewise eternal ; as tlie ctherial 
element {dkdsa). 

Being a substance, though immaterial, as a sub>stratum of 
qualities, it is placed in Kaiiada s arrangement as one of nine 
substances which are there recognized.^ 

It has fourteen qualities : mz. number, quantity, severalty, 
conjunction, disjunction, intellect, pleasux^e, pain, desix^e, aver- 
sion, volition, merit, demerit, and faculty of imagination. 

2. The second among matters to be piuven in Gotama’s 
enumeration, is body. It is the site of effort, of organs of 
sensation, and of sentiment of pain or pleasure.^ 

It is an ultimate compound ; the seat of souFs enjo3^[269]ment. 
It is a whole, composed of parts ; a fi’amed substance, not in- 
choative : associated with which, soul experiences fruition ; ^ 

i Fad, Mp, 1, 8. . a. 1. [Kan. i. 1. 5?] » G. I. 1. 3. 3. 

^ [Each body is said to be formed, not merely by the natural causes, as parents, 
etc., hut hy the co-operation of the merit or demerit of the soul for whose ex- 
perience it is produced. Nydya>-suL Hi. 132.] 

TOL. II. [eSSATS I.] 
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that is/immediate presence of pain or of pleasure, in relation 
to itself 

It is the site of effort; not of motion simply, but of action 
tending to the attainment of what i^ pleasing, and to the 
removal of what is displeasing.^ 

It is earthly ; for the qualities of earth are perceived in it : 
(namely, smell, colour, solidity, etc.): and it is expressly 
pronounced so by more than one passage of the Vedas, Ac- 
cording to some opinions, it consists of three elements, earth, 
water, and light or heat; for the peculiar qualities of those 
elements are perceptible in it, since it has smell, clamminess, 
and warmth : or it consists of four, since there is inspiration 
as well as expiration of air: or of five, as indicated hy odour, 
moisture, digestion, breath, and cavities,^ Those opinions are 
controverted by the Nydya, It consists not of five, nor of 
four elements: else, as Eandda argues, it would be iimsible; 
for the union of visible with invisible objects is so: instance 
wind. Nor does it consist of three visible elements, nor of 
two ; for there is no intimate inchoative union of heterogeneous 
substances.^ This last reason is alleged likewise by Kapila : 
heterogeneous materials cannot enter into the same compo- 
sition.^ 

Besides human and other bodies of this world, all which 
are terrene, there are, in other woidds, aqueous, igneous, and 
aerial bodies. In these, too, there is union with an element, 
for souks fruition.^ 

Eartlily body is two-fold ; sexually bred, or not so bred : 
the first is either viviparous or oviparous: the second results 
from concurrence of particles by an unseen or predestined 
[270] cause, and peculiar disposition of atoms. That such 
beings are, is proved from authority of the Vedas, which re- 
veal creation of gods and demi-gods. 

^ Ta^'lc, JBJidsh. and Com, * G-. 3. 1. 6. 1-5. 

3 Kan. 4. 2. 1, and Com. « Kap. 3, 17-19 and 5, 102. 

^ on Got. 
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;Gr the clistmctioii is between such. as .are propagated by, 
sexes, or' are otherwise generated. The latter .comprehends 
equiyocal generation of worms, nits, maggots, gnats, and other 
vermin, considered to be bred in sweat or fermented filth ; 
and germination of plants sprouting from the ground. Ac- 
cordingly, the distinct sorts of body are five: 1st, ungenerated ; 
2nd, uterine or viviparous ; 3rd, oviparous ; 4th, engendered 
in filth ; 5th, vegetative or gerrainatingd 

3. Next, among objects of proof, are the organs of sensation. 
An organ of sense is defined as an instrument of knowledge, 
conjoined to the body and imperceptible to the senses.^ 

There are five external organs : smell, taste, sight, touch, 
and hearing. They are not modifications of consciousness (as 
the 8dnM’i/cis maintain), but material, constituted of the ele- 
ments, earth, water, light, air, and ether, respectively.^ 

The jpupil of the eye is not the organ of sight (as tlie 
Bauddhm affirm) ; nor is the outer ear, or opening of the 
auditory passage, the organ of hearing: but a ray of light, 
proceding from the pupil of the eye towards the object viewed 
is the visual organ; and ether, contained in the cavity of the 
ear, and communicating by intermediate ether with the object 
heard, is the organ of hearing. That ray of light is not 
ordinarily visible : just as the effulgence of a torch is unseen 
in meridian sunshine. But, under particular circumstances, 
a glimpse of the visual ray is obtained. For instance, in the 
dark, the eye of a cat or other animal prowling at night. 

[271] The organ of vision then is lucid ; and, in like man- 
ner, the organ of hearing is etherial ; and that of taste, aqueous 
(as saliva) ; and of feeling, aerial ; and of smelling, earthly. 
The site of the visual organ is the pupil of the eye: of the 
auditory organ, the orifice of the ear ; of the olfactory organ, 
the nostril or tip of the nose; of the taste, the tip of ilie 
tongue ; of the feeling, the skin. 

^ JPai. Dtp, and Madh. on Kel » Tarl\ DlmL 

3 Goi 1, 1. 3. 4-5, and 3. 1. 7, and S. 
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Objects apprehended by the senses, are odour, flavour, 
colour, touch (or temperature), and sound ; which are qualities 
appertaining to earth, water, light, air, and ether.^ 

The exM of organs of sense is proved by inference, 
from the fact of the apprehension of those objects : for appre- 
hension implies an instrument to effect it, since it is an act, in 
like manner as the act of cutting implies an instrument, as an 
axe or a knife. 

The organs are six, including an internal organ, termed 
mmias^ Of mind: not five only, as the followers of Buddha 
maintain, disallowing an internal sense ; nor so many as 
eleven, which the Sdnhhyas affirm, comprehending with the 
senses the organs of action, which they reckon five.^ 

Mind is the instrument which effects the apprehension of 
pain, pleasure, or interior sensations 5 and, by its union with 
external senses, produces knowledge of exterior objectg, appre- 
hended through them, as colour, etc., but not independently of 
those senses, for outward objects. 

Its existence is proved by singleness of sensation: since 
various sensations do not arise at one time to the same soul. 
They only seem to do so when passing rapidly, though succes- 
sively ; as a firebrand, whirled with velocity, seems a ring of 
fire. 

It is single ; that is, for each soul, one : not so many minds 
as there are external senses. When it is conjoined [272] 
with any one of the outward organs, knowledge is received 
through that organ : when not so conjoined, none comes 
through that sense, but through any other with 'which it then 
is associated.^ 

It is not infinite, being imperceptible to the touch, like the 
etherial element, as the Mimamd maintains ; ^ but it is mi- 
nutely small, as an atom. Were it infinite, it might be united 
with every thing at once, and all sensations might be contem- 

^ Got. 1. 1, 3. 6. 

^ Got. 1.1, 3, 8. and 3. 2. 6, 

■ ■■■■ ■ 


® Gan. on Kes'. 
^ Dijf, 
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poraneoiis. Ji is imperceptible to sight, touch, and other 
senses, and .is inferred from reasoning, as follows: There must 
he an instrument of apprehension of pain and pleasure, which 
instrument must*l3e other than the sight, or any external sense; 
for pain and pleasure are experienced though sight be wanting. 
Such instrument of painful or pleasurable sensation is termed 
mind {mancm). 

It is eternal, and is distinct from soul as well as from body, 
with which it is merely conjoined. 

It is reckoned by Kairkla among substances ; and is the 
substratum of eight qualities,* none of which are peculiar to it, 
being all common to other substances : viz, number, quantity, 
individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, subsequence, 
and faculty^ 

4. Next in Gotama’s arrangement are the [ariha) objects of 
sense; Irhat is, of the external senses : and ho enumerates 
odour, taste, colour, feel, and sound, "which are the peculiar 
qualities of earth, and the rest of the elements respectively.- 

IJnder this head Kesava places the categories {imdddJta) of 
Kanada, which are six ; substance, quality, etc. 

(1.) Substance is the intimate cause of an aggregate efteet 
or product: it is the site of qualities and of action; or [273] 
that in which qualities abide, and in which action takes place.^ 

Nine are enumerated, and no more are recognized. Dark- 
ness has been alleged by some philosophers ; but it is no 
substance; nor is body a distinct one; nor gold, which the 
Mimmmlim affirm to be a peculiar substance. 

Those specified by Kanada are : 

(1.) Earth, which, besides qualities common to most sub- 
stances (as number, quantity, individuality, conjunction, dis- 
junction, priority, posteriority, gravity, fluidity, and faculty of 
velocity and of elasticity), has colour, savour, odour, and feel, 
or temperature. Its divstinguishing quality is smell ; and it is 
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succinctly defined as a substance odorous.' In some ' _ ’ 

as in gems, the smell is latent ; but it becomes manifest by 

calcination. I 

It is eternal, as atoms ; or transient, as aggregates In 
either, those characteristic qualities are transitoij) an ^are 
maturatiye, as afiected by li-^ht and heat : for by union with it, 
whether -latent or manifest* for®®' colour, taste, smell, and 
temperature are in earth of any sort annulled, and other 
colour, etc., introduced. 

Aggregates or products are ^either organized bodies, oi 

organs of perception, or unorganic masses. _ 

Organized earthly bodies are of fiv® sorts [see body]. The 
organ of smell is terreous. Unorganic masses are stones, 
lumps of clay, etc. The union of integrant parts is hard, soft, 
or cumulative, as stones, flowers, cotton, etc. ^ 

(2.) Water, which has the qualities of earth ; excepting 
smell, and with the addition of viscidity. Odour, when ob- 
servable in water, is adscititious, arising from mixture of earthy 
particles. 

[274] The distinguishing quality of water is coolness. It is 
accordingly defined as a substance cool to the feel. 

It is eternal, as atoms ; transient, as aggregates. The 
qualities of the first are constant likewise j those of the latter 

inconstant. 


^ Organic aqueous bodies are beings abiding in the realm of 
^aruna. The organ of taste is aqueous; witness the saliva. 
Unorganic waters are rivers, seas, rain, snow, hail, etc. 

It is by some maintained, that hail is pure water rendered 
solid by supervention of an unseen virtue®: others imagine its 
solidity to be owing to mixture of earthy particles. 

(3.) Light is coloured, and illumines other substances ; and 
to the feel is hot: which is its distinguishing quality. It is 
defined as a substance hot to the feel. [Heat, then, and light, 
are identified as one substance.] 

* tfap.2. 1. 1, I, ' j cf. Kuswnanj. i. 12.J 
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It has the qualities of earth, except smell, taste, and gravity* 
It is eternal, as atoms ; not so, as aggregates. 

Organic luminous bodies are beings abiding in the solar 
realm. The visual ray, which is the organ of sight, is. lucid 
[see organs of perception]. Unorganic light is reckoned four- 
fold: earthy, celestial, alvine, and mineral. Another distinc- 
tion concerns sight and feel ; as light or heat may be either 
latent or manifest, in respect of both sight and feel, or differ- 
enth’' in regard to either. Thus fire is both seen and felt ; the 
heat of hot water is felt, but not seen ; moonshine is seen, but 
not felt ; the visual ray is ifeither seen nor felt. Terrestrious 
light is that, of which the fuel is earthy, as fire. Celestial is 
that, of which the fuel is watery, as lightning, and meteors of 
various sorts. Alvine is that, of which the fuel is both earthy 
and watery : it is intestinal, which digests food and drink. 
Mineml is that which is found in pits, as gold. For some 
maintain that gold is solid light ; or, at least that the chief 
ingredient is light, [275] which is rendered solid by mixture 
with som» particles of earth. Were it mere earth, it miglit 
be calcined by fire strongly urged. Its light is not latent, but 
overpowered by the colour of the earthy particles mixed with 
it. In the Mimcimd. however, it is reckoned a distinct sub- 
stance, as before observed. 

(4.) Air is a colourless substance, sensible to the feel; 
being temperate (neither hot, nor cold). Besides this its dis- 
tinguishing quality, it has the same common qualities with 
light, except fluidity (that is number, quantity, individuality, 
conjunction; disjunction, priority, subsequence, and faculty of 
elasticity and velocity). 

Its existence as a distinct substance is inferred from 
feeling. The -wind, that blows, is apprehended as tem- 
perate, independently of the influence of light: and this 
temperature, which is a quality, implies a substratum; for 
it cannot subsist without one: that substratum is air; 
different from water, which is cold; and from hglit, wdiick 
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is hot; and from earth, which is adventitiously warm by 
induction of light. 

AiT is either eternal as atoms, or transient as aggregates. 

Orffanic aerial bodies are beings inhabiting the atmosphere, 

and evil spirits [Piidclias, etc.) wlio haunt the earth. The 

organ of touch is an aerial integument, or air diffused over the ] 

cuticle. Unorgaiiic air is wind, which agitates trees and other !. 

tremulous objects. To these may be added, as a fourth kind 

of aerial aixa're^ates. the breath and other vital airs. 

(5.) Ether which is a substance that has the 

quality of sound. Besides that iiJS peculiar and distinguish- 
ing quality, it has number (viz, unity), quantity, iiidividu- • 

ality, conjunction, and disjunction. It is infinite, one, and 
eternal. 

The existence of an etherial element as a distinct sub- [276] i 

stance is deduced, not from distinct perception, but^ from \ 

inference. Sound is a peculiar quality ; for, like colour and 
other ‘peculiar qualities, it is apprehended by only one external 
organ of such beings as men are: now a quality abides in a 
substance which is qualified; but neither soul, nor any one 
of the four elements, earth, water, light, and air, can be its 
substratum, for it is apprehended by the organ of hearing : 
the qualities of earth, and the rest are not apprehended by the 
hearing, but sound is ; therefore it is not a quality of those 
substances ; nor is it a quality of time, space, and mind ; since 
it is a peculiar quality, and those three substances have none 
but such as are common to many: thex’efore a substratum, 
other than all these, is inferred ; and that substratum is the 
etherial element. It is one 5 for there is no evidence of 
diversity; and its unity is congruous, as infinity accounts f 

for ubiquity. It is infinite, because it is in efiect found every- 
where. It is eternal, because it is infinite. 

It appeal’s white, from connexion with a lucid white orb ; as 
a rock-crystal appears red by association with a red object. 

The blue colour of unclear sky is derived, according to Patan- 
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from the southern peak of the great mountain Sumeru, 
which is composed of sapphire. On other sides of Sumeru 
the colour of the sky is diflferent, being borrowed from the line 
of the peak which overlooks that quarter. Others suppose 
that the black colour of the pupil of the eye is imparted to 
the sky (blue and black being reckoned tinges of the same 
colour), as a jaundiced eye sees every object yellow. 

The organ of hearing is etherial, being a portion of ether 
{dkdm) confined in the hollow of the ear, and (as aifirmed by 
the author of the Facidriha-dijnkd) mAmd with a particular 
and unseen virtue. In thenar of a deaf man, the portion of 
ether which is there present is devoid of that [277] particular 
virtue, and therefore it is not a perfect and efficient auditory 
organ. 

(6.) Time is inferred from the relation of priority and 
subseqfuence, other than that of place. It is deduced from 
the notions of quick, slow, simultaneous, etc., and is marked 
by association of objects with the sun’s revolutions. 

Young is the reverse of old, as old is of young. This con- 
trast, which does not concern place, is an effect, needing a 
cause other than place, etc. That cause is time. 

It has the qualities of number, quantity, individuality, 
conjunction, and disjunction. It is one, eternal, infinite. 

Thongh one, it takes numerous designations; as past, 
present, and future, with reference to acts that are so. 

(7.) Place, or space, is inferred from the relation of priority 
and subsequence, other than that of time. It is deduced from 
the notions t)f here and there. 

It has the same common qualities as time ; and, like it, is 
one, eternal, infinite. 

1 [This reference to Patanjali is very ciirions ; hut no such name is ^ivcn in 
S'ankara-mis'ra’s Comm, ou VaisesK-siitraSy ii. 1, o, though he mentions the 
theory as held by some authors. If the name be not a mislection, it might thro^T 
some light on the Batanjal or Batankal quoted by Alhirdni (cf. Sir II. Elliot’s 
historians of India^ vol. ii. p. 6, Prof. I)owson*s note), which is described as a 
collection of all the sciences, and one of the most valuable works of the sages of 
Hind.” Alhiriini constantly quotes it on questions of ohronologj and geography.] 
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Thougli one, it receives various designations, as east, west, 
north, south, etc., by association with the sun’s position. 

(8.) Soul, though immaterial, is considered to be a sub- 
stance, as a substratum of qualities. It is eiglfth in Kanacla’s 
arrangement. In Gotama’s it is first among things to be 
proven [see before]. 

(9.) Mind, according to Kanada, is a ninth substance ; and 
in Gotama’s arrangement, it recurs in two places, as one of the 
twelve matters to be proven ; and again, under the distinct 
head of organs of sensation, being reckoned an internal sense 
[see before]. ‘ 

Material substances are by Kanada considered to be pri- 
marily atoms ; and secondarily, aggregates. He maintains the 
eternity of atoms ; and their existence and aggregation are 
explained as follows : ^ 

[278] The mote, which is seen in a sunbeam, is the smallest 
perceptible quantity. Being a substance and an effect, it must 
be composed of what is less than itself: and this likewise is a 
substance and an effect ; for the component part of a substance 
that has magnitude must be an effect. This again must be 
composed of what is smaller, and that smaller thing is an 
atom. It is simple and unconiposed ; else the series would be 
endless : and, were it pursued indefinitely, there would be no 
difference of magnitude between a mustard-seed and a moun- 
tain, a gnat and an elephant, each alike containing an infinity 
of particles. The ultimate atom then is simple. 

The first compound consists of two atoms : for one does not 
enter into composition ; and there i^s no argument to prove, 
that more than two must, for inchoation, be united. The next 
consists of three double atoms; for, if only two were conjoined, 
magnitude would hardly ensue, since it must be produced 
either fay size or number of particles ; it cannot be their size, 
and therefore it must be their number. Nor is there any 
reason for assuming the union of four double atoms, since 
Ka^. 2. 2. 2. 1. Hes', etc. 
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three suflfice to originate magnitude.^ The atom then is 
reekoned to he the sixth part of a mote visible in a smibeaift.® 

Two earthly atoms, concurring by an unseen peculiar virtue, 
the creative will of Gtod, or time, or other competent cause, 
constitute a double atom of earth; and, by concourse of three 
binary atoms, a tertiary atom is produced; and, by concourse 
of four triple atoms, a quaternary atom ; and so on, to a gross, 
grosser, or grossest mass of earth : thus great earth is pro- 
duced ; and in like manner, great water, from aqueous atoms ; 
great light, from luminous ; and great air, from aerial The 
qualities that belong to the effect are [279] those which 
appertained to the integrant part, or primary particle, as its 
material cause : and conversely, the qualities which belong to 
the cause are found in the effect. 

The* dissolution of substances proceeds inversely. In the 
integrant parts of an aggregate substance resulting from com- 
position, as in the potsherds of an earthen jar, action is 
induced by pressure attended with velocity, or by simple 
pressure. Disjunction ensues ; whereby the union, wliich was 
the cause of inchoation of members, is annulled; and the 
integral substance, consisting of those members, is resolved 
into its parts, and is destroyed ; for it ceases to subsist as a 
whole. 

(11.) Quality is clo,sely united with substance; not, how- 
ever, as an intimate cause of it, nor consisting in motion, but 
common ; not a genus, yet appertaining to one. It is indepen- 
dent of conjunction and disjunction ; not the cause of them, 
nor itself endued with qualities.^ 

Twenty-four are enumerated. Seventeen only are, indeed, 
specified in XanMa’s aphorisms;'^ hut the rest are understood. 

(1.) Colour. It is a peculiar quality to be apprehended only 

1 Ees^ ^ Tad. Dtp. 

3 [Ivan^idirs definition of a quality (S. 1, 16) wliicli lias siilistanee as its 

substratum, is without qualities, is not a cause of conjuuutian or disjunction, as 
iiKlependeni of them.’] 

♦ Kap. 1. 1. 2. 2, and 1. 1. 4. 2. 
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by siglit 5 and abides ill three substances ; earth, water, and 
light. It is a characteristic quality of the last ; and, in .tliat 
is white and resplendent. In water, it is white, but without 
lustre. In the primary atoms of both it is perpbtualj in their 
products, not so. In earth it is variable; and seven colours 
are distinguished : ns. white, yellow, green, red, black, tawnv 
(or orange)/ and variegated. The varieties of these seven 
colours are many, iinenumerated. The six simple colours 
occur in the atoms of [280] earth; and the seven, includiuo* 
variegated, in its double atoms, and more complex forms. The 
colour of integrant parts is the cauSe of colour in the inteorul 
substance. 

(2.) Savour. It is a peculiar quality, to be apprehended 
only by the organ of taste; and abides m two substances 
earth and water. It is a characteristic quality of the last ^ 
and in it is sweet. It is perpetual in atoms of water ; ifot 
in aqueous products. In earth it is variable ; and six sorts 
distinguished : sweet, bitter, pungent, astringent, acid, and 
saline. 


(3.) Odour. It is a peculiar quality, to be apprehended 
only by the organ of smell ; and abides in earth alone, beino- 
its distinguishing quality. In water, odour is adscitition^ 
being induced by union with earthy particles; as a clear crystal 
appears red by association with a hollyhock, or other flower 
that hue. In air also it is adscititious : thus a breeze whi 
has blown over blossoms, musk, camphor, or other scented sub 
stances, wafts fragrant particles of the blossoms, etc Xl " 
flowers are not torn, nor the musk diminished; because t/ 
parts are replaced by a reproductive unseen virtue. How ^ 

camphor and other volatile substances do waste. 

Two sorts of odour are distinguished, fragrance and stench 
(4.) Feel, , and especially temperature. It is a pgcuV 
quality, to be apprehended only by the skin or oro-an of feeli 


' One commentator (MCidliaYadeva) specifies blue in place of 
(Gaurikaiita) omits both, reducing- tlie colours to six. 


§• 
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It aMdes in four substances ; earth, water, light, and air ; and 
is a characteristic quality of the last. 

Three sorts are distinguished, cold, hot, and temperate. In 
water, it is cold; in light, hot; in earth and in air, temperate. 
Bivers other sorts, likewise, are noticed ; as hard and soft, and 
diversified, etc. 

These four qualities are latent in minute substances, as 
atoms and double atoms ; manifest to pex’ception in products 
[281] or aggregates of greater magnitude. A mote in a sun- 
beam may be seen, though not felt. The colour of the visual 
ray, or organ of sight, is oi^inarily imperceptible. 

(5.) Number. It is the reason of perceiving and reckoning 
one, two, or many, to the utmost limit of numeration. The 
notion of number is deduced from comparison.^ Of two masses 
seen, this is one, and that is one : hence the notion of two, and 
soofjmore.*^ 

It is an universal quality, common to all substances without 
exception. . 

It is considered to be of two sorts, unity and multitude ; or 
of three, monad, diiad, and multitude. Unity is either eternal 
or transient ; eternal unity regards eternal tilings ; that whieli 
is uneternal, concerns effects or transitoiy substances. 

(6.) Quantity, It is the special cause of tlie use and per- 
ception of measure. 

It is an universal quality, common to all substances. 

^ [ApehsMhuddhi]. 

2 [Mtidhava thus describes the origm of the idea of duality [divitiva] {S. D, 
Sangr. p. 107) : First there is the contact of the organ of sense with the 
object; then atises the knowledge of the genus unity; then the distinguishing 
perception, apekshdbiiddhi (by \vhieh we apprehend ‘ this is one,’ ^ this is one/ 
etc.) ; then the production of duality in the object ; then the knowledge of the 
abstract genus of duality {divitivativa) ; then the knowledge of the quality thiaiiiy 
as it exists in the two things; then the conception, mmhim {i.i\ the idea created 
by the soul’s ow’-n energy out of the materials previously supplied to it by the 
senses and the internal organ mind).** (Of. Siddh.-muktdv, p. 106.) All nirni- 
hers, in tact, from duality upwards, are artificial, they arc made by our 
minds; unity alone exists in things themselves,— -each being one,— and they only 
become two, etc., by our choosing to regard them so, and thus joluiug them in 
thought.] , 
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It is considered to be fourfold : great and small ; long and 
short. 

Extreme littleness and shortness are eternal ; as mind, or as 
atoms, whether single or double, etc. Extreme length and 
greatness (termed infinite) are likewise eternal, as ether. 

Within these extremes is inferior magnitude or finite quan- 
tity ; which is uneternal It is of various degrees in length 
and bulk, more or most ; from the mote or tertiary atom, 
upwards, to any magnitude short of infinite. 

The finite magnitude of products or effects results from 
number, size, or mass. Multitude ^f atoms, hulk of particles, 
and heap of component parts, constitute magnitude. The 
latter, or cumulation of particles, concerns a loose texture. 
The others, close or compact. 

Infinity transcends the senses. An object may be too great, 
as it may be too small, to be distinguished. ^ 

[282] (7.) Individuality, severalty, or separateness, is a 
quality common to all substances. 

It is of two sorts ; individuality of one or of a pair ; or it 
is manifold, as individuality of a triad, etc. Simple individu- 
ality is eternal, in respect of eternal things; transient, in regard 
to such as are transitory. Individuality of a pair or triad, 
etc., is of course transitory : it results from comparison, as 
duad or triad does. 

(8.) Conjunction is a transient connexion. 

It is an universal quality incident to all substances and Is 
transitory. 

It implies two subjects, and is threefold : arisii^g from the 
act of either or of both, or else from conjunction; being simple, 
or reciprocal, or mediate. The junction of a falcon perching, 
which is active, with the perch whereon it settles, which is 
passive, is conjunction arising from the act of one. Collision 
of fighting rams, or of wrestlers, is conjunction arising from 
the act of both. Contact of a finger with a tree occasions the 
conjunction of the body with the tree ; and this is mediate. 
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(9.) Disjunction. It is the converse of conjunction ; neces- 
sarily preceded by it, and, like it, implying two subjects. It 
IS not the mere negation of conjunction, nor simply the disso- 
lution of it. f 

The knowledge of this quality, as well as of its counterpart, 
is deriyed from perception. 

It is an uniyersal quality incident to all substances and is 
simple, reciprocal, or mediate, A falcon taking flight from a 
rock, is an instance of disjunction arising from tlie act of one 
of two subjects ; the active from the inactive. The parting of 
combatants, rams or wrestlers, is an example of disjunction 
arising from the act of both. Disjunction of the body and the 
tree, resulting from the disunion of the finger and the tree, is 
mediate.^ 

[283] (10-11.) Priority and posteriority. These quali- 
ties, being contrasted and correlative, are considered together. 
They are of two sorts, concerning place and time. In respect 
of place, they are proximity and distance ; in regard to time, 
youth and antiquity. The one concerns {mtiria) definite 
bodies, consisting of circumscribed quantity ; the other affects 
generated substances. 

The knowledge of them is derived from comparison. 

^ [M&.dliaYa quotes a proverbial Mm : 

Duality — the cliaiige produced (in the jar) by baking,— and disjunction produced 
by disjunction, — 

Him wbose mind vacillates not in regard to these three, they call a true 
VciU'eshihaJ’ 

For duality see supra. The other two subtile processes are described by him, 
pp. 108, 109; and in the SMdJi.-miMdv. pp. 102-104, 112, 113. The Ibmicr 
relates to the internal changes of the atoms, while a black pot gradually becomes 
red by heat, — the other to indirect*or mediate disjunction, mentioned in the text. 
The VaidesMkas hold that when a pot is baked, the old black pot is destroyed, 
its several compounds of two or more atoms being destroyed ; the action of the 
fire then produces the red colour in the separate atoms, and, joining these into 
new compounds, eventually produces a new red pot. The exceeding rapidity of 
the steps prevents the eye’s detecting the change of the pots, (flight we not 
regard this as a vague anticipation of the molecular theory F) The followers of 
the Nydya maintain that the lire penetrates into the diiferent compounds of two 
or more atoms, and, without any destruction of the old pet, produces its effects 
on these compounds, and thereby changes not the pot,_butits colour, etc. — iti« 
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Two Blasses being situated in one place, nearness is deduced 
from tlie conjunction of one with place as associated by coin- 
parison, referring primarily to the person of the spectator ; or, 
secondarily, to other correlatives of place. Where least con- 
junction of conjunct things intervenes, it is nearness ; wdiere 
most does, it is remoteness. Thus Prayaga is nearer to Ma- 
thura than Kasi, and Kasi remoter from it than Praydga. 

In like manner, one of two masses, not restricted to place, 
is young, as deduced from the association of the object with 
time, by comparison discriminating that which is connected 
with least time. Another is oM, which is connected with 
most time. Here time is determined by revolutions of the 
sun. 

(12.) Gravity is the peculiar cause of primary descent or 
falling.^ 

It affects earth and water. Gold is affected by this duality, 
by reason of earth contained in it. 

In the absence of a countervailing cause, as adhesion, velo- 
city, or some act of volition, descent results from this quality. 
Thus a cocoa-nut is withheld from falling by adhesion of the 
foot-stalk ; but, this impediment ceasing on maturity of the 
fruit, it falls. 

According to Udayana-ach ary a, gravity is impercep-[284] 
tible, but to be inferred from the act of falling. Ballabha 
maintains, that it is perceived in the position of a thing 
descending to a lower situation. 

Levity is not a distinct quality, but the negation of gravity. 

(13.) Fluidity is the cause of original triclding^^ 

It affects earth, light, and water. It is natural and 'essen- 
tial in water ; adscititious in earth and light ; being induced 
by exhibition of fire in molten substances, as lac, gold, etc. 

Fluidity is perceptible by the external senses, sight and 
touch. 

In hail and ice, fluidity essentially subsists; but is obstructed 

1 tarh. Bhd$k and a Tark BMsh. and Bad, Dip, 
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by an impediment arising from an unseen virtue which renders 
the water solid. 

(14.) Viscidity is the quality of clamminess and cause of 
agglutination, it abides in water only. In oil, liquid butter, . 
etc., it results from the watery parts of those liquids.^ 

(15.) Sound is a peculiar quality of the etherial element, 
and is to be apprehended by the hearing. It abides in that 
element exclusively, and is its characteristic quality. Two 
sorts are distinguished : articulate and musical.^ 

To account for sound originating* in one place being heard in 
another, it is observed, that sdund is propagated by undulation, 
wave after wave, radiating in every direction, from a eeiitre, 
like the blossoms of a Nauclea. It is not the first, nor the 
intermediate wave, that is the sound heard, but the last wliieli 
comes in contact with the organ of hearing ; and therefore it is 
not qiiik) correct to say, that a drum has been heard. Sound 
originates in conjunction, in disjunction, or in sound it, self. 
The conjunction of cymbals, or that of a drum and stick, may 
serve to exemplify the [285] first. It is the instrumental 
cause. The rustling of leaves is an instance of disjiiuctioii 
being the cause of sound. In some cases, sound becomes the 
cause of sound. In all, the conformity of wind, or its calm- 
ness, is a concomitant cause : for an adverse wind obstructs it. 
The material cause is in every case the etherial fluid ; and 
the conjunction of that with the sonorous subject is a con- 
comitant cause. 

The Mirndnsd affirms tlie eternity of sound. This is 
contested by^ the Wali/dijikas^ who maintain, that were it 
eternal, it could not be apprehended by human organs of 
sense. 

(IQ^2Z,) The eight following qualities are perceptible by 
the mental organ, not by the external senses. They are 
qualities of the soul, not of material substances. 

(16.) Intelligence {hitddhi) is placed by Kaiiada among 
1 lUd, and Biddh. Bang^ * d[bU, and Oau., cte. 
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qualities ; and by Gotama, fifth among objects of proof. It 
will be noticed in that place. 

(17 and 18.) Pleasure and pain are among qualities enu- 
merated by Kandda. Pain or evil is plajced by Gotama 
among objects of proof; where (under the head of deliverance) 
it will be farther noticed, with its converse. 

(19 and 20.) Desire and aversion are the two next in order 
among qualities. Desire is the wish of pleasure and of hap- 
piness, and of absence of pain. Passion is extreme desire ; it 
is incident to man and inferior beings. The supreme being is 
devoid of passion. either does" desire intend God’s will, nor 
a saint’s wish. Aversion is loathing or hatred. 

(21.) Yolition {yatna\^ effort or exertion, is a determination 
to action productive of gratification. Desire is its occasion, and 
perception its reason. Two sorts of perceptible eSbrt are 
distinguished : that proceeding from desire, seeking w'hat is 
agreeable ; and that which proceeds from aversion, shunning 
what is loathsome. Another species, which [286] escapes 
sensation or perception, but is infeiTed from analogy of spon- 
taneous acts, comprises animal functions, having for a cause 
the vital unseen power. 

Volition, desire, and intelligence, are in man transitory, 
variable, or inconstant. The will and intelligence of God are 
eternal, uniform, constant. 

(22 and 23.) Virtue and vice (Bharma and Adliarma)^ or 
moral merit and demerit, are the peculiar causes of pleasure 
and of pain respectively. The result of performing that 
which is enjoined, as sacrifice, etc., is virtue;' the result of 
doing that which is forbidden, is vice. They are qualities of 
the soul ; imperceptible, but inferred from reasoning. 

The proof of them is deduced from transmigration. The 

^ [There is a useful teclmicai verse, Jndm-janyd hhaved ichchM, ichchhd- 
janyd bhavct kritih, Kriti^janyd bhaveeh-eheshtd, clmhtd-janyd bhavet Imyd. 
Kriti here means yatna ‘volition.’ “Prom knowledge arises desire (jSouA^o-iy), 
from Volition conscious effort and from 
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body of an indiTidual, witb Ms limbs and organs of sense, is a 
result of a peculiar quality of Ms soul ; since this is the cause 
of that indwiduaFs fruition, like a tMng which is produced by 
Ms effort or volition. The peculiar quality of the soul, which 
does occasion its being invested with body, limbs, and organs, 
is virtue or vice : for body and the rest are not the result of 
effort and volition.^ 

(24.) The twenty-fourth and last quality is faculty (sm- ' 
skdra)? This comprehends three sorts. 

Velocity {vega\ which is the cause of action. It concerns 
matter only ; and is a quality *of the mental organ, and of the 
four grosser elements, earth, water, light, and air. It becomes 
manifest from the perception of motion. 

Elasticity {BthUktlidvaka) is a quality of particular tangible, 
terrene objects ; and is the cause of that peculiar action, where- 
by an altered thing is restored to its pristine state, as a bow 
unbends and a strained branch resumes its former position. It 
is imperceptible; but is inferred from the fact of the restitution 
of a thing to its former condition, 

[287] Imagination {hlidvand) is a peculiar quality of the 
soul, and is the cause of memory. It is a result of notion or 
recollection ; and being excited, produces remembrance ; and 
the exciting cause is the recurrence of an association ; that is, 
of the sight or other perception of a like object. 

(III.) The next head in Kanada’s arrangement, after quality, 
is action (/laman).^ 

Action consists in motion, and, like quality, abides in sub- 
stance alone. * It affects a jingle, that is a finite substance, 
which is matter. It is the cause (not aggregative, but indirect) 
of disjunction, as of conjunction : that is, a fresh conjunction in 
one place, after annulment of a prior one in another, by means 
of disjunction. It is devoid of quality, and is transitory. 

1 TarhBMsh, ^ j-Ballantyne, the self-reproductive factilty.”] 

3 [“ Action is that which abides in one substance, is without qualities, and is 
the direct cause of conjunctions and disjunctions.”— -Kan. r. 1, 17.] 
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. . : Five sorts are enumerated : to cast upward; to. cast dowii- 
ward.;, to pusk forward: to spread liorizontally ; and^ fiftlily, 
to' go.' on : iiioludiBg. many' 'varieties under the last coiiipreheii- 
'.sive,'head. 

(IV.) Oomin unity {Bdmdnya),^ or the condition of equal or 
like things, is the cause of the perception of conformity. It is 
eternal, single, concerning more than one thing, being a pro- 
perty common to several. It abides in substance, in quality, 
and in action. 

Two degrees of it are distinguished: the bigliest, concerning 
numerous objects; the lowest, concerning few. The first is 
existence, a common property of all. The latter is the abstrac- 
tion of an individual, varying with age, in dimensions, yet 
continuing identical. A third, or intermediate degree, is 
distinguished, comprehended in the first, and including the 
latter. These three degrees of community correspond nearly 
with genus, species, and individual. 

In another view, community is two-fold: vk, genus {jdti) 
and discriminative property {upddlii)^ or species. 

The Bauddhas are cited as denying this category, and [288] 
maintaining that individuals only have existence, and that 
abstraction is false and deceptive. This, as well as other 
controverted points, will be further noticed at a future oppor- 
tunity. 

(V.) Difference or particularity, is the cause of 

perception of exclusion.^ It affects a particular and single 
object, which is devoid of community. It abides in eternal 
substances. Such substances are yiind, soul, tiifie, place; and 

^ [‘Particularity’ is tlie individuality 'wliicli cTiaracterizes eternal simple sub- 
stances,— it is ‘their ultimate and not further explicable difference.’ “All 
compound substances from jars, etc., down to the combination of two atoms, are 
mutually separated by the difference of their component parts, but ‘particularity ’ 
is the only mutual difference of atoms. This difference is differenced through 
itself only. Siddh.-mtilcidv, Of. S’ankara-misVa’s Comm, on i. 2. C, 

He remarks in his Comm, on iii. 1. 9, that “progressive decrease in size* must 
have a limit somewhere,— hence we infer a substratum in which this limit is found 
i,e. the atom.”] • * 
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the etherial element; and the atoms of earth, water, light, and 
air.^ ■ , 

(VI.) The sixth and last of Kanada’s categories is aggrega- 
tion (Mmawyd?),* or perpetual intimate relation. It has been 
already briefly noticed. 

(VII.) To the six affirmative categories of Kandda, suc- 
ceeding writers add a seventh, which is negative. 

Negation or privation (abhdva) is of two sorts; universal 
and mutual. Universal negation comprehends three species, 
antecedent, emergent, and absolute. 

Antecedent privation {prUgahlimd) is present negation of 
that which at a future time will be. It is negation in the 
material cause previous to the production of an efiect ; as, in 
yarn, prior to the fabrication of cloth, there is antecedent 
privation of^the piece of cloth which is to be woven. It 
is withwit beginning, for it has not been produced ; and has 
an end, for it will be terminated by the production of the 
effect. 

Emergent privation is destruction {dliwansa\ or cessation, of 
an effect. It is negation in the cause, subsequent to the pro- 
duction of the effect : as, in a broken jar, (smashed by the 
blow of a mallet) the negation of jar in the heap of potsherds. 
It has a commencement, but no end ; for the destruction of 
the effect cannot be undone. 

Absolute negation extends through all times, 

past, present, and future. It has neither beginning nor end. 
For example, fire in a lake, colour in air.^ 

1 [It is singular that, though Ihe tenet of msesM has given its name to 
Kan^da’s school, there is very little said about it in the BUras. The word is 
only used in its technical meaning in i. 1. 4, 8 ;.i, 2. 6 ; iv. L 4 ; vii. X. 11.] 

2 [Another example vroiild he the fact that there is no jar on the spot before 
me. There is on that spot an absolute non-existence of the jar, and even if a jar 
were moved there, the non-existence vs^ould not be destroyed but only transferred 
to the place where the jar was before. That which is absent is said to be the 
counter-entity or pratiyogi of the non-existence which is presumed, according to 
the ordinary rule, yasydhhdmh sa eva pratiyogr^ yathd ghatdbhdvasya pratiijogi 
ghutaJi.l 
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[289] Mutual privation is difference 

It is reciprocal negation of identity, essence, or respective 
peculiarity, , 

5. To return to Gotama's arrangement. *Tlie fiftb place, 
next after objects of sense, is by Mm allotted to intelligence 

apprehension, knowledge, or conception; defined as 
that which manifests, or makes known, a matter. 

It is twofold; notion and remembrance. Notion 
inelndes two sorts; right and wrong. Right notion 
is such as is incontrovertible. It is derived from proof, and is 
consequently fourfold ; mz, from perception, or inference, or 
comparison, or revelation: for example: Ist, a jar perceived 
by nndisordered organs ; 2nd, fire inferred from smoke ; Srd, 
a gayal^ recognized from its resemblance to a cow; 4tli, 
celestial happiness attainable through sacrifice, as inculcated 
by the Vedm, • 

Wrong notion deviates from ttnth* and is not derived from 
proof. It is threefold : doubt ; premises liable to reduction to 
absurdity ; and error (for example, mistaking mother- o^-pearl 
for silver). 

Remembrance (smaram), likewise, is either right or wrong. 
Both occur, and right remembrance especially, while awake. 
But, in sleep, remembrance is wrong. 

6. The sixth place among objects of proof is allotted to 
mind. It has been already twice noticed ; vk. among organs 
of sense, and again among substances. 

7. Activity {pravritti) is next in order. It is determination, 
the result of passion,^ and the cause of virtue^ and vice, or 
merit and demerit; according as .the act is one enjoined or 
forbidden. It is oral, mental, or corporeal ; not compreliend- 

^ [This is said to exist between two notions which have no property in common. 
Thus ‘ a jar is not cloth/ — here the counter-proposition would be one of identity, 
‘ a jar is cloth/ J 

* Bos gavmiis b, frontalis. As. Ees. voL Yiii. p, 4 87. 

3 [Uather the result of any one of the three ‘faults* {Bhdshja, L 18). Oral 
activity initiates the utterances of the yoice, mental the perceptions of the mind, 
and corporeal the gestures of the body,] . 
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ing imcoBScioiis vital fuBctions. It is the reason of all worldly 
proeeecliiigs.; ■ ^ ' 

8 . From acts proceed faults^ {dosha): including under [290] 
this designatioif, passion or extreme desire ; aversion or loath- 
ing I and error or delusion {moha). The two first of these are 
reckoned hy Kanada among qualities* 

9* Next in Gotama’s arrangement is {pretya-hlidm) the con- 
dition of the soul after death 5 which is transmigration : for 
the soul, being immortal, passes from a former body which 
perishes, to a new one which receives it. This is a reproduc- 
tion {punar-^utpaUi) ? * 

10 . Retribution {pJiala) is the fruit accruing from faults 
which result from activity, li is a return of fruition (punar- 
bhoga)^ or experience of pleasure or pain, in association Avith 
body, mind, and senses. 

11. •Pain, or anguish, is the eleventh topic of matters to be 
proven. 

12. Deliverance from pain is beatitude : it is absolute pre- 
vention of every sort of ill : reckoned, in this system of philo- 
sophy, to comprehend twenty-one varieties of evil, primary or 
secondary:^ -m. 1 , body; 2 — 7 , the six organs of sense; 
8 — 13, six objects {pishaya) of sensation; 14 — ^19, six sorts of 
apprehension and intelligence {buddhi ) ; 20 , pain or anguish ; 
21, pleasure. For even this, being tainted with evil, is pain ; 
as honey drugged Avith poison is reckoned among deleterious 
substances. 

This liberation from ill is attained by soul, acquainted AAuth 

^ [Or ratTier “ faults are cliaracterized as causing activity/* pravartand-lahshand 
doshdh (Grot. SUt. i. 18). “ The wise man, according to Gotama, is he who avoids 
the three mistakes of having a liking for a thing, and acting accordingly; or of 
having a dislike for a thing, and acting accordingly ; or of being stupidly in« 
different, and thereupon acting ; instead of being intelligently indifferent, and not 
acting at all/’ (Ballantyne).] 

® [The BMshyct expressly adds that pumr here implies continual repetition ; 
pretya-hhava is eternal a parte ante and only ceases at final liberation. Of. iii. 22.] 

^ [The primary or direct {muMiya) evil is * pain/ but the others are secondary 
or indirect evils, as being its causes.] 
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the trath by m of holy science ; diyestecl of 

passion through knowledge of the evil incident to objects ; 
meditating on itself ; and, by the, maturity of self-knowledge, 
making its own essence present ; relieved from impediments ; 
not earning fresh merit or demerit, by deeds done with desire ; 
discerning the previons burden of merit or demerit, by devout 
contemplation ; and acquitting it through compressed endur- 
ance of its fruit ; and thus (previous acts being annulled, and 
present body departed, and no future body accruing), there is 
no further connexion with the various sorts of [291] ill, since 
there is no cause for them.^ This* then, is prevention of pain 
of every sort ; it is deliverance and beatitude. 

III. After proof and matter to be proven, Gotama pro- 
ceeds to other categories, and assigns the next place to doubt 
{mnhya). 

It is the consideration of divers contrary matters in regard 
to one and the same thing ; and is of three sorts, arising from 
common or from peculiar qualities, or merely from contradic- 
tion ; discriminative marks being in all three cases unnoticed. 
Thus an object is observed, concerning which it becomes a 
question whether it be a man or a post: the limbs which 
would betoken the man, or the crooked trunk which would dis- 
tinguish the post, being equally unperceived. Again, odour 
is a peculiar quality of earth : it belongs not to eternal sub- 
stances, as the etherial element ; nor to transient elements, as 
water: is then earth eternal or uneternal? So, one affirms 
that sound is eternal; another denies that position; and a 
third person doubts. ♦ 

IV. Motive [prayojand) is that by which a person is 
actuated, or moved to action. It is the desire of attaining: 
pleasure, or of shunning pain ; or the wish of exemption from 
both; for such is the purpose or impulse of every one in a 
natural state of mind.^ 

* [Cf. Satknal Mefutation, MOt. i. ch> 2. pp. 2-5-34.] 

’ aot. 1. 1. A. 1-3. 
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V. Instance (e/rM is, in a controversy, a topic on 
whick botli disputants consent. It is either concordant or 
discordant; direct or inverse: as the culinary hearth, for a 
direct instance •of the argument of the presence of fir© be- 
tokened by smoke; and a lake, for an inverse or contrary 
instance of the argument, where the indicating vapour is mist 
or fog.^ 

VI, Demonstrated truth (skldhdnta) is of four sorts; m. 
universally acknowledged; partially so ; hypothetically ; argu- 
mentatively (or, c 

[292] Thus, existence of substance, or of that to which 
properties appertain, is universally recognized, though the 
abstract notion of it may not be so; for the Baiiddhas deny 
abstraction. Mind is by the I^atydyikas considered to be 
an organ of perception, and so it is by the kindred sect of 
Vaise^ikas. The eternity of sound is admitted in the 
Mimdnsd, and denied in the Nydya. Supposing the creation 
of the earth to he proved, omniscience of the creator follows. 
In Jaimini’s disquisition on the eternity, or the traiisitoriness, 
of sound, it is said, granting sound to be a quality.^ 

On the appositeness of some of these examples, in the cases 

1 Got. 1. 1. 5, l>-6. 

^ Got. 1. 1. 6* ], etc. [Tlie fourtli kind of siddbiinta, ahhyiipagama^ means 
rather ‘implied dogma.’ It is defined by Yi^wanfitha as “the assuming of a 
particular fact by tbe leader of a school, in the course of some of bis arguments, 
tbougli be nowhere definitely lays it down in bis sutrasJ^ Thus tbe author of the 
J^ydyai Sutras assumes that mind is an organ of sense {indnya) in his arguments 
in iii. 91-131, though be nowhere expressly asserts it. The explanation, how- 
ever, given in Jhe Bhdskya^ differs, as it often does, from that of the modern 
blyfiya.] » ■/ , 

^ [Cf. note, p. 330, where Colehrooke doubts where this is found. It appears 
to me, after comparing S'abara’s Commentary , on Sut. i. 1. 17, with 

that printed in Ballantyne’s extract, that it must refer to one of the scholastic 
ways of explaining that argument of Jaimini’s in favour of the eternity of sound 
against the Naiyfiyikas. The latter held that sound could not ho eternal, because it 
could be increased, as in the case of many voices. Jaimini (according to his 
Commentator) replies that, accepting the Haiyfiyika doctrine that sound is a quality 
of the one all-pervading ether, it will then follow that it is without parts, and 
consequently sound cannot he increased, but oidy the noise which accompanies its 
manifestation.] 
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to wliicli they are liere applied, as instances of divers sorts of 
demonstration, there is a disagreement among commentators, 
which it is needless to go into* 

VII, A regular argument, or complete syllogism {;nyayu)i 
consists of five members (cwayma) or component parts.^ 1st, 
the proposition 2nd, the reason {Jietu or apaissa) ; 

3rd, the instance or nidariunci)i 4th, the applica^ 

iion {upamya) i Mi, the conclusion Ex* 

1. This hill is fiery ; 

2. For ft smokes. 

3. What smokes is fiery : as a culinary hearth. 

4. Accordmgly,^thehillissmokmg: 

6. Therefore it is fiery. 

^ [TKe BMshya mentions tliat some old teaclxers reckoned ten members,] 

2 [The later Vais'esliikas call these five pratijnd^ apadeia^ nidariamf 

mimmdhdm^ pratydmndya (S'ankara M. on V.S. ix. 2, 2), but it is merely a 
ditFerence of names.] 

3 [In the Ny{iya the middle term of an affirmative argument is called heiu 

Hhe reason/ sddhana ‘the instrument of proof/ or Unya Hhe sign’; and the 
major term sMya, or ‘that which is to be established.’ This last term is, 
however, sometimes used for the minor (cfi 36, Vritti^ i. 37). The 

Vais'esMka uses (besides Mlu and Ungcd) apadesa^ pramuTiai and karana (ix. 2, 4). 
The later school of logic adopted pahsha for the minor term (or sometimes 
vivadapadam or mmatmn)^ and developed the notion of >vydpti ‘ pervadedness/ or 
‘the heing invariably accompanied by some other thing.’ (Vydpti is called 
pratihandha in the Sdnhhya SiiU i. 100.) Thus the major term of an affirma- 
tive argument became vydpaka or ‘pervader’ from its wider extension, the 
middle the vydpya or ‘pervaded.’ The argument, “the mountain has fire be- 
cause it has smoko,” is true, because smoke is always accompanied by fire; “the 
mountain has smoke because it has fire,” is false, because fire is not thus always 
accompanied by smoke. The latter is a favourite instance of the amihdnta or 
savyabMcMra fodluej* 

There is an interesting passage in the Miihtdvali, p. 122, on the induction by 
which the vydpti or universal proposition is arrived at. It is '♦to he tested by 
affirmative and negative induction {anvayavydtirekaii), which correspond to the 
methods of Agreement and Difference in Mill’s Logic, vol. i. p. 454, the great 
object being to discover, if possible, the relation of cause and effect between the 
two phenomena. This is well illustrated in the Comm, on the Sdnhhya JSiit. i. 
40, “ The two suggestors of the relation of cause and effect are, (1) this concomi- 
tancy of affirmatiyes,—- that whenever the product exists, the material cause thereof 
exists ; and (2) this concomitancy of negatives, — that whenever the material cause 
no longer exists, the product no longer exists.” And so in vi. 15, liberation is 
proved to he the effect of discriminative knowledge, since wherever liberation takes 
place, this knowledge is ; but where this knowledge is not, there is no liberation.] 

* [Taikd ‘so/ ‘ accordingly/ is used in an argument from an afiffimative indue- 
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Some* confine the syllogism {nydyoi) to throe members; 
either the three first, or the three last. In this latter form it 

tion,— -it introduces an affirmative application, as in the argument in the text. We 
sometimes find aif apparently negative form introduced hy the words na chdymn 
tathd ; this, I think, was originally nsed only in cases of samavijdpti (Sfinkhya 
S. V. 29), where the middle and major terms are equipollent (apno'rpecj^ei). Thus 
the following examples of the two forms are given in the JSFydya-bhdshya, i. 39 j 
the former is the argument from an induction from similar instances {uddharana-^ 
sddimrmydt), th.e latter from an induction from dissimilar (liddharam-midharmydt)^ 
a, 1. Sound is non-eternal, {anitya,) 

2. Because it Is produced. 

3. Whatever is produced is non-eternal, as pets, etc. 

4. Sound is thus produced ; 

5. Therefore it is non-eternal.* 
h, 1. Sound is non-etemal, 

2. Because it is produced. 

3. Whatever is unproduced is eternal, as soul, etc. 

4. But sound is not thus unproduced ; 

d. Therefore it is non-eternal. (Cf. Mdshya, p. 32.) 

We should have expected the example of h to have run, whatever is eternal is 
unpro(^ced,’* but as the two terms ‘eternar and ‘unproduced’ are equipollent, 
there is no fault in the argument (see a similar 'example in Barm-darL-sangmlm^ 
p. 82, 11. 1, 2), and, with a slight alteration, it would run as Camestres. 

This, however, as it stands, is not properly a negative argument, as it professes 
to lead to the same affirmative conclusion as the other (cf. JShdshya, i. 35, and 
Mydya 8. Vritti^ i. 37). Yfitsyfiyana expressly leaves the point as an obscure 
question for future logicians to investigate, and they appear to have altered the 
form of the argument. They give a different form of the example, yan 7iaivani 
tan mwam, which, however, though negative in its form, is still really affirmative 
in its effect, This form of the argument views the major premiss or example ol; 
the old affirmative syllogism from another side ; it not only affirms that all smoke- 
possessing things have fire, hut that no not-fiery things have smoke. 

The author of the Vritti (i. 30) defines the affirmative example {artmyi-tiddha- 
rand) as “ some familiar instance, which, through its having a characteristic [as 
smoke] which is invariably attended hy that major term which is to be established 
[as fire], proves in consequence the existence, in the subject, of that major term.” 
The negative example {vyaimM-tiddharam) is defined in i. 36, “ The example, on 
the contrary, will be negative irom its showing an absence {i.e^ of the middle 
term), which always accompanies the absence (of the major term). He gives t'wo 
examples of the latter (i 36, 37). 

1. This mountain has fire, 

2. Because it has smoke. 

3, Whatever is not so, is not so, as a lake {L&* whatever has not fire has not 

smoke, or, in other words, the absence of smoke always accompanies the 
absence of fire). £All the pandits read yan naivam tan naivanij in p, 30, 8.] 

4, But this mountain is not thus possessed of the absence of smoke {i.e. it has 

that smoke whose absence always accompanies the absence of fire) ; 

■5. Therefore it has fire. [And 


^ The followers of the Mimdn&d. Fad^ Fip, 
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is quite regular. The recital joined with the instance is the 
major; the application is the minor ; the conclusion follows.^ 
VIII. Next in this arrangement is (tarU) reduction to 
absurdity. It is a mode of reasoning, for th^ investigation 
[293] of truth, by deduction from wrong premises, to an inad- 
missible conclusion which is at variance with proof, whether 
actual perception or demonstrable inference. The conclusion 

'Md again, ■, 

1. A living body lias a soul, 

2. Because ifc has vital air, 

3. What is not so, is not so, as a jar (i’.i?, ■whatever has not a soul has not "wtal 

air, the vital air being, by Fh^V, Sut. lii. 2, 4, the sign of soul). 

4. But a living body is not thus possessed of the absence of idtal air ; 

5. ' Therefore it has a soul. 

The VfUti expressly affirms that the conclusion of this apparently negative 
argument is affirmative ; although it adds that some authors held that it should 
be in a negative form (i. 38), i.e* the conclusions of the two last arguments should 
be ‘Hherefore it has not the absence of fire,” and ‘‘it has not the absence of soul,’’ 
(Cf. the example in Ballantyne’s Tarha^sangralia, p. 51, and also that im 8arva 
i>, p. 150, 11. 16, 17.) 

The simplest form of the ijyatireld-anumdm or negative argument is that given 
in the Siddhdnta-^mtdetdvaU^ p. 127, ‘‘The mountain has the absence of smoke 
from the absence of fire,” in accordance with the principle yo yasya vydpalcah 
tad-abhdms iad-ahluimsya mjdpyah, “when one thing invariably accompanies 
another (as fire smoke), the absence of the former is invariably accompanied by 
the absence of the latter.”] 

1 [Ballantyne has shown that the longer five-membered syllogism of the Hindus 
is the rhetorical one, while the three-membered is the strictly logical, or, as it 
is expressed in the Tarlca-sangraha^ the former is “an inference for the sake 
of another,” the latter is “an inference for oneself” (Cf, TattwacMuidmanif 
(Anum. M.,) p. 54.) It will then take the form, “this mountain has fire» 
because it has fire-pervaded smoke,” or rather, as it , is more commonly expressed 
in Hindu books, it will be the enthymeme, “this mountain has fire, because 
it has smoke.” This inference is said to he based on pardrnaria ‘consideration,’ 
which is defined as “ the perceiving that the subject possesses what is pervaded 
(or constantly accompanied) by some other thing, that this^mountain has 
fire-pervaded smoke. The Vedantic work, Yeddi'^a-parihkdshd (p. 17), maintains 
that the shorter form is sufficient even in ‘ inference for another.’ “ Inference for 
the sake of another is produced by ‘ deduction’ {nydyd), and ' ‘ deduction ’ is the 
combination of the members. But the members are here only three, the pro- 
position, the reason, and the example, or the example, the application, and the 
conclusion, — and not five ; as the other two members are superfluous, since these 
three sufficiently show the ‘ pervadedness ’ {pydpti) and the residence of the mid- 
dle term in the subject.” For the best account of Hindu logic, see Ballantyne’s 
translation of the TarKa-sangraha, Roer’s translation of the BiddMnta-muMamli 
is not equally trustworthy; hut his remarks on the Hindu syllogism, Zeitsch. d. 
B. M. (x, xxi, 367-37^, are.very useful.] 
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to wliicli the premises would lead is inadmissible, as contrary to 
what is demonstrated, or as conceding what is disproyed. 

It is not to be confounded with doubt, to which there are 
two sides ; but to this there is but one. 

Fiye sorts are distinguished by the more ancient writers, to 
which the moderns have added six, or even seven more varieties. 
It is needless to enumerate them: one or two examples may 
suffice. 

Ex. 1. Is this hill fiery, or not? On this question one 
delivei’s his opinion, that it is not fiery. The answer to him 
is, Were it not fiery, it wofild not smoke. 

Ex. 2. If there be a jar in this place, it must look like the 
ground. 

Fallacy of the same form, termed tarhdhhdsa^ comprises the 
like number of sorts and varieties. 

Tlifc designations by which they are distinguished are familiar 
to the Indian scholastic disputation. It wmuld be tedious to 
enumerate and explain them. 

IX. Ascertainment (nirnaya)^ or determination of truth, is 
the fruit of proof, the result of evidence and of reasoning, con- 
futing objections and establishing the position in question. 

X. — XII. Disputation {hatha) is conference or dialogue of 
interlocutors maintaining adverse positions, whether contending 
for victory, or seeking the truth. It comprises three of the 
categories. 

X, One is {jalpa) debate of disputants contending for 
victory ; each seeking to establish his own position and over- 
throw the ipponent’s."^ 

XL Another is {mcla) discourse, or interlocution of per- 
[294]soiis communing on a topic in pursuit of truth, as 
preceptor and pupil together with fellow-students. 

XII. The third is {dtandd) cavil, or controversy wherein 
the disputant seeks to confute his opponent without offering to 
support a position of his own. 

1 [XI. aad X. shoidd be transposed to agree witbiibe order in the original.] 
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. XIIL Next in Gotama’s enumeration is Fallacy, or, as it is 
termed, semblance of a reason (lietivdhhdm) ; it is tlie jso??. 
causa pro causa of logicians. Five sorts are distingmislied, 
embracing divers varieties or subdivisions. Tli^ need not be 
here, set forth. 

XIT. Fraud {clihala)^ or perversion and misconstruction, is 
of three sorts: 1st, verbal misconstruing of what is ambiguous; 
2nd, perverting, in a literal sense, what is said in a metaphori- 
cal one; 3rd, generalizing what is particular. 

XV. After all these is {jdtz) a futile answer, or self-confuting 
reply. No less than twenty-four s6rts are enumerated. 

XVI. The sixteenth, and last of Gotama’s categories, is 
{nigraha-sthdna) failure in argument, or {pardjaya-hetu) reason 
of defeat. It is the termination of a controversy. Of this, 
likewise, no fewer than twenty-two distinctions are specified; 
which are here passed by, as the present essay has already been 
extended to too great, a length.^ 

1 [It is very difficult to determine in tlie history of Indian logic how far certain 
parts of the theory are due to the VaihshiJca^ as distinguished from the ISfaiyd- 
yiJca^ school. The VaihsUkct-^sutras discuss certain points of the theory (iii. § 1, 
and ix. § 2. 1, 2, 4, as well as incidentally elsewhere), but we nowhere find a 
complete view of the subject. The author appears to assume the Nydya’s analysis 
and some of its technical terms, and to confine himself to illustrating certain points- 
An alliance early took place between the H^ydya and the VaUeshilm systems, and 
we find the later theory of the syllogism especially maintained in those books 
which, like the Bhdshd-parichheda and its Commentary, adopt the Vaileshiha 
and not the Nydya categories. But this does not prove that these later views 
were originally VaUeshiha. They are not found in the VaiseshiJm’-sutras^ except 
hy implication ; and S'ankara-misra, in his Comm, on those siiti'as, frequently refers 
to the Anurndm-'^mayuhlm^ a 'well-known work of the modern Ifydya^ for a further 
account of obscure logical questions (as pp. 154, 161, 392), just as the author 
of the Siddhdnta-miikt. devotes pages to maintaining the views as tf the syllogism 
of the great Ifaiydyika doctor, Baghunktha-sirOniani. The Tarha-sangraha is 
not a purely VaUeshika work, hut is expressly written to perfect the acquain- 
tance of the young with the tenets of Kanfida and the Nydya^^* and so too the 
Bhdshd-pariehheda and its commentary.] 
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IX 

ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HINDUS. 

PAET III.^ 

[From the Transactions of the Eoyal Asiatic Societjs 
voL L pp. 439-461.] 


INTRODUCTION. 

[295] Of the six systems of philosophy received among 
learned Hindus, four have been noticed in the preceding parts 
of this essay, mz. the theistical and atheistical Sdnhhyas^ the 
dialectic Nydya^ and the atomical VaiseshiJia, The prior or 
practical Mimdmd will be now considered ; reserving the later 
or theological usually named Veddnia^ for a future 

disquisition, should it a'ppear requisite to pursue the subject, 
much concerning it being already before the public. 

The object of \h.Q Mimdnsd is the interpretation of the 
Vedas, “ Its purpose/’ says a commentator, ^ “ is to determine 
“ the sense oUrevelation.” Its whole scope is the ascertain- 
ment of duty. Here intends sacrifices and other acts 
of religion ordained by the Vedas, The same term [dharma) 
likewise signifies mrtue^ or moral merit; and grammarians 
have distinguished its import according to the gender of the 
noun. In one (the masculine), it implies virtue ; in the other 

1 Bead at a public meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, March 4th, 1826. 

• ® Somanhtha in the 2. 1. 17. 
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(neuter), it means an act of devotion. V It is in the last-men** 
tioned sense tliat the term is here employed; and its meaning is 
by commentators explained to be ^Hhe scope of an injmietion ; 
^‘tlie object of a command;^ a purpose ordained by reve-[296] 
latioii with a view to a motive, such as sacrifice commanded by 
the Yedas^ for the attainment of bliss ; ^ and such indeed is 
the main scope of every disquisition. 

The ’piior (piirm) then is as relating to 

works (karma) or religious observances to be undertaken for 
specific ends; and it is accordingly termed Karma-mimamd^ in 
contradistinction to the theological,® which is named Brahma- 
mimdnscL 

It is not directly a system of philosophy; nor chiefly so. 
But, in course of delivering canons of scriptural interpretation, 
it incidently touches upon philosophical topics ; and scholastic 
disputants have elicited from its dogmas, principles of reasoning 
applicable to the pi'evailing points of controversy agitated by 
the Hindu schools of philosophy. 


Weiteks on the Mimaesa. 

The acknowledged founder of this school of scriptural inter- 
pretation is Jaimini. He is repeatedly named as an authority 
in the suiras which are ascribed to liim. Other ancient writers 
on the same subject, who are occasionally quoted in those 
aphorisms, as i^treya, Baclari, Badarayana,^ Labukayana, 
Aitisayana, etc., are sometimes adduced there^for authority, 
but oftener for correction and confutation. 

It is no doubt possible, that the true author of a work may 
speak in it of himself by name, and in the third person. Nor, 

1 MedinUlmJia. [This is not found in S'abara, but the quotation from the 
MeiUni-lmha is given in the commentary, from which Baliantyne published 
extracts in his Aphorisms of the Mimdnsd J^hilosophijri 

2 Purtha-1. 1. 2. Didh, ibid. 3 i^padeva; Wydpa-prakdh. 

^ Author of the 
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indeed, is that very unusual. A Hindu commentator will, 
however, say, as the scholiasts of Manu’s and of Yajnavalkya’s 
institutes of law do, that the oral instructions of the teacher 
were put in writing by some disciple ; and, for this reason, the 
mention of him as of a third person is strictly proper. 

[297] The Sutras^ or aphorisms, thus attributed to Jaimini, are 
arranged in twelve lectures, each subdivided into four chapters, 
except the third, sixth, and tenth lectures, which contain twice 
as many ; making the entire number sixty chapters. These 
again are divided into sections, cases, or topics (adhikarams), 
ordinarily comprising several suiras^ but not uncommonly re- 
stricted to one ; and instances may be noted where a single 
sentence is split into several adhikarams ; oi\ on the contrary, 
a single phrase variously interpreted becomes applicable to 
distinct cases ; and sMms, united under the same head by one 
imterpreter, are by another explained as constituting separate 
topics. The total number of sktras is 2652, and of adhika- 
rams 915, as numbered by Madhava-acharya. 

Like the aphorisms of other Indian sciences, those siitras 
are extremely obscure ; or without a gloss utterly unintelligible. 
They must have been from the first accompanied by an oral or 
written exposition ; and an ancient scholiast ( Vrlitikdra) is 
quoted by the herd of commentators for subsidiary aphorisms, 
supplying the defect of the text, as well as for explanatory 
comments on it. 

Besides the work of the old scholiast, whicli probably is 
not extant in a complete form, the mtraB have, as usual, been 
elucidated by % perpetual commentary, and by corrective an- 
notations on it. 

The author of the extant commentary^ is Sabara-swami- 
bhatta, from whom it takes the name of Sdham-hhmhya. He 
quotes occasionally the ancient scholiast, sometimes concur- 
ring with, sometimes dissenting from him.® 

1 [This has been edited in the Bibliotheca ludica by Pandit ]\Iahe.<:a-chandra“ 
nyhyaratna.] * 

» [Thus itt his Comm, on i. 1. 5, he cites a different explanation by the 
YOL. n. Fessays 1.1 ^ 21 
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The annotations {vdrUikd) are by Bhatta4miiiarila-swaniij 
who is the great authority of the fchool, in wliicli 

lie is emphatically designated by his title, BhaMa^ eqiiiralent 
to Doctor. He frequently expounds and corrects Sahara’s 
gloss, often delivers a different [298] interpretation, but in 
many instances passes entire sections without notice, as seeing 
no occasion for emendation or explanation of the commentary, 
which he must be considered therefore as tacitly ratifying* 
The ancient scholiast is sometimes cited by him, adopting or 
amending the scholia; and he criticises the text itself, and 
arrangement of Jaimini. ** 

Next to him in celebrity is a writer usually cited under the 
title of Guru; more rarely under the designation of BrabM-' 
kara} His work I have had no opportunity of examining with 
a view to the present essay and he is. known to me chiefly 
from references and quotations; as in Mddhava’s summary, 
where his opinions are perpetually contrasted with Euin4- 
rila’s ; and in the text and commentary of the Sdstra-cUjnMf 
where his positions are canvassed and compared with those of 
numerous other writers.^ 

^ancient scholiast* (vrzttilcdra) on i. 1, 3, and lie gives tlie substance of a long 
discussion by the same aiitbor. In p. 13, 1. 8, this YrittiMra is named Bluigavdn 
XIpamrsha, and this very discussion is referred to, "with tbe mention of tlie same 
author, in S'aiikara's Commentary on tbe Veddnta, iii. 3, 53 (cf. S'abara, pp. 11, 
18). For a further account of Upavarsha^ see p. [332] infraX\ 
i M^dh. 1. 1. 3. 

® [Dr. Hall saw a few scattered leaves of this work entitled jBrihaU in the 
possession of a Brahman at Saugor, see BibL Indes&^ p. 180. He informs me in a 
letter August 14, 1871, ‘‘the owner is since dead and his MSS. are dispersed.”] 
s [In the Sarva-darsana-sangraha^ pp. 123-7, we have tire first sutm (“now 
the desire to know duty is to he entertained”) explained according to each school,, 
in its hearing on the study of the Mirndnsd. The followers of Kumarila main- 
tain that the study of Mimd}isd is ‘ enjoined,* as it helps the understanding of the 
Veda, and therefore comes under the general rule, ‘ the Veda is to he read,' Just 
as the absolute fruit produced by the great fortnightly sacrifices establishes the 
minor fruit of such ancillary rites as the sheUing of the rice, etc., which are indis- 
pensable preliminaries thereto, so the absolute fruit arising from the performance 
of all the sacrifices similarly establishes the minor fruit of the rule for reading the 
Veda which is the only means of knowing how to perform them. The rale which 
enjoins it is not a direct vidhi, hut a niymia^ — the one enjoins what without it 
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Kumarila-'bhatta figures greatly in the traditionary religious 
history of India. He was predecessor of Sankara-acharya^ 
and equally rigid in maintaining the orthodox faith against 
heretics, who reject tjie authority of the Vedas, He is eon- 
sidered to have been the chief antagonivSt of the sect of Biiddha^ 
and to have instigated an exterminating persecution of that 
heresy.^ He does, indeed, take every occasion of contro- 
verting the authority and doctrine of SAkya or Buddha, as 
well as Arhat or Jina, together with obscurer heretics, Bodha- 
yana and Masaka;^ and he denies them any consideration, 
even when they do concur upon^any point with the Vedas, ^ 
The age of Kumdrila, anterior to Sankara,^ and corresponding 
with the period [299] of the persecution of the Bauddhas^ 
goes back to an antiquity of much more than a thousand 
years. He is reputed to have been contemporary with Sudli- 
anw4, hut the chronology of that prince’s reign is not ac- 
curately determined.^ 

Hext in eminence among the commentators of the Mimdnsd 
is Partha-sarathi-misra, who has professedly followed the 
guidance of Kuniarila-bhatta. His commentary, entitled 

never would have been performed, the other what without it would have been 
optional, and so might or migh^ not have been performed. 

The followers of Prabh&kara maintain that the words * the Veda is to be read ’ 
are not a vidhi\ as they only enjoin what bad been enjoined by other and prior 
rules, as those relating to the duty of a spiritual teacher to teach the Veda to his 
pupils. They would thus be an amwdda or * supplementary repetition,* rather 
than a vidki or * authoritative injunction.^ But Prabhakara also allows that from 
another point of view the study of the Mimdnsd may be considered as ‘ enjoined, * 
since it resolves the doubts of the student as he practises that Veda-reading which 
is a necessary result of the Yeda-teaching enjoined on the preceptor. Of. Mifdini-- 
mdld^vistara, i. 1. 1.] # 

Preface to Wilson’s Dictionary, p. xis*. 

2 [Baudhhyana and Mas’aka are the authors of two Kalpa-sdtras belonging to 
the Black Yajur and Shma Veda respectively. Of. Muller’s Anc. Saiisk. Zit, 
pp. 97, 209.] * 

3 Mh^ L 3. 4. 

^ S'abara-sw^mi-^charya is expressly named by S'ankara in his commentary on 
the latter Mirndusd (see Brahma-^sktra, 3. 3. 53) ; and there arc allusions to 
•Kumhrila-hhatta, if no direct mention of him. 

5 Preface to Wilson’s Dictionary, p. xviii. 
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has been amply expounded in a gloss bearing 
the ,, title of ' MayWm-mdldy ■ 'by Soniaiiatlia,. a , Karnataka 
Brahman, whose elder 'brother was high priest oi the cele- 
brated temple at Venkatadri (or Tenkata^ri).^ Partha-sarathi 
is author likewise of the Mydya-ratna'‘mdla miA. other known 
works. 

A compendious gloss on the test of Jaimiiii, following like- 
■wise the same guidance (that of Kuniarila), is the BluiUa^ 
clzpikd of Khanda-doYa, author of a separate and ampler 
treatise, entitled Mimdnsd-kausttiblmy to which he repeatedly 
refers for a fuller elucidation of matters briefly touched upon 
in his concise but instructive gloss. This work is posterior 
to that of Madhava-aclrarya, who is sometimes quoted in it, 
and to Partha-sdrathi, who is more frequently noticed. 

The Mimdnsd-nydychvmka^ is another commentary by a 
distinguished author, Bhavanatha-misra. I speak of ^liis and 
of the foregoing as commentaries, because they follow the 
order of the text, recite one or more -of the aphorisms from 
every section, and explain the subject, but without regularly 
expounding every word, as ordinary scholiasts, in a perpetual 
gloss. 

Among numerous other commentaries on Jaimini’s [300] 
text, the Nydydcalz-didhiii of Eaghav'ananda is not to be 
omitted. It contains an excellent mterpretation of the 
which it expounds word by word, in the manner of a 
perpetual comment. It is brief, but clear; leaving iiothiDg 
unexplained, and wandering into no digressions. 

It results from the many revisions whicbtlie text and ex- 
position of it have undergone, with amendments, one while 
arriving by a different process of reasoning at the same con- 
clusion, another time varying the question and deducing from 
an unchanged text an altered argument for its solution, that 

^ 135 miles west from Madras. [But cf. Br. Hall’s Bihl Index, p. 176.] 

® [The copy in the Library of the Benares College bears the title Mmidnsd-* 
see Br. Hall’s p. 179.] 
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the cases (adhilmranas) assume a very diversified aspect in the 
hands of the many interpreters of the Mbndmd. 

A siimmary or paraphrase of Jaimini’s doctrine was put 
into verse by an ancient author, whose memorial verses are 
frequently cited by the commentators of J aimini, under the 
of Smigraha. 

Another metrical paraphrase is largely employed in the 
Vdrttika^ or is a part of that work itself. An entire chapter- 
occurs under the title of Sloka-mrUika : other whole chapters of 
Kumarila’s performance are exclusively in prose. In many, 
verse and prose are intermixed. • 

The most approved introduction to the study of the 
Mimdmd is the Nydya-mdld-mtara by Madhava-dcharya.^ It 
is in verse, attended with a commentary in prose by the same 
author. It follows the order of Jaimini’s text 5 not by way 
of para 1 )hrase, but as a summary (though the title rather 
implies amplification) of its purport, and of approved deduc- 
tions from it ; sometimes explaining separately the doctrine 
of BhaUci and of Quru^ under each head ; at other times that 
of the old scholiast ; but more commonly confined to that of 
Bhatta alone ; yet often furnishing more than one application 
for the same text, as Bhatta himself does. 

[301] Madhava-acharya was both priest and minister, or 
civil as well as spiritual adviser of Bukka-raya and Harihara, 
sovereigns of Vidyanagara on the Godavari, as his father 
Mayana had been of their father and predecessor Sangama, 
who reigned over the whole peninsula of India.^ 

1 [This has been edited with the Com®, by Prof. Goldstiicker.] 

- [The Ballala dynasty of Karnto was conquered by the Muhammadans a . d . 
1310 , in the reign of Alh-ud-din Khilji; hut* the country regained independence 
during the confusion of the later years of Muhammad Tughlak’s reign, about 1344 . 
A new dynasty succeeded to the old, and a new capital was founded at YidyCinagara 
or Yijayanagara. Local tradition ascribes the founding to two princes Bukkaraya 
and Ilarihara, with the aid of a learned Brahman, M Mhava Yidyhranya. The 
popular date for this event is I2o8 of the S^hlivkhana era ( a . b . 1336 ); hut^Yilson 
thinks that this is too soon. The earliest copper land-grant of Bukkarhya is dated 
A.i>. 1370 , the latest 13-75 (of. also vol, ii. p. 227) ; some traditions give thirty- 
four years for his reign, others only fourteen (Wilson’s Mackenzie Catal vol. i. pp- 
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Like the numerotis other writings which bear his name, the 
Mydya-mdld was composed, not by himself, but by his direc- 
tions, under the more immediate superintendence of his brother, 
Sayana-acharya y and it appears from its*preface to have been 
the next performance undertaken after the completion of their 
commentary on Parasara'^s institutes of law ; and it suitably 
enough preceded the great commentary of the same authors on 
the whole of the 

According to history, confirmed by authentic inscinptions, 
Madhava flourished towards the middle of the fourteenth 
century : the sovereigns who^e confidence he enjoyed reigned 
from that time to the end of the century. 


Analysis of the MimansA. p 

From this brief notice of the principal writers on the 
Mzmdnsd, I pass to the subject which has occupied them. 

A complete adhikaranq, or case, consists of five members, 
vk. 1, the subject, or matter to be explained ; 2, the doubt, or 
question arising upon that matter; 3, the first side ipiirm- 
pahsha) or prirnd facie argument concerning it ; 4, the answer 
{iUta7'a) or demonstrated conclusion {siddMnta) o, the per- 
tinence or relevancy.^ 

cxi-clii, 289-291). The kingdom lasted till the fatal battle of Talikota, a;I>. 1564, 
when it was overthrown by the united armies of the Muhammadan Kings of the 
Deccan* For the fullest account of Mhdhava see Mr. A* C. Burnell’s preface to 
bis edition of the Tahsa-brhhmana, Mangalore, 1873. He ^ves strong reasons for 
considering Mhdhava and Sayana to have been the same person. Mkdhava is said 
to have become the head of the S'jingeri maitlia, when he was 36 years old, in 
1331.] 

^ [These are respectively called the vishayay sansaya^ purva^ahshay siddlidntay 
and sangati (Sarva-danK-sangr. p. 122) ; in the Nydya-mdld-vistaray p. 4, sangaii 
is reckoned as the third instead of the fifth. But the smigati rather relates to 
the relative position of the topic in the general theory of the Mimdnsd (cf. Idydya- 
mdid~v,y pp. 3-11), and I believe the five members of an adliiharana are often 
reckoned as the subject ^ishayciy the doubt stiniaydy the primd-faeie argument 
purmpahhaythQ answer ntiarapakshdy and the demonstrated conclusion siddhantm 
Gt rdddMnUd\ 
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The last-iBeiitioned appertains to the whole arrangement as 
well as to its subdivisions; and commentators are occupied 
with showing the relation and connexion of subjects treated in 
the several lectures and chapters, and their right distribution 
and appropriate positions. 

The text of Jaimini’s aphorisms does not ordinarily [302] 
exhibit the whole of the five members of an adhiharaiia^ 
Frequently the subject, and the question concerning it, are but 
hinted, or they are deft to he surmised; sometimes the disput- 
able solution of it is unnoticed, and the right conclusion alone 
is set forth. The rest is supplied by the scholiasts ; and they 
do not always concur as to the most apposite examples, nor 
concerning the presumed allusions of the text. 

Its introductory siitras propose the subject in this manner. 

** Now then the study of duty is to be commenced. Duty is a 
** purpose which is inculcated by a command. Its reason must 
“ be inquired.” ^ 

That is, according to the interpretation of commentators, 

‘ Next, after reading the Veda; and therefore, for the sake of 
Vunderstanding it; the duty enjoined*byit is to be investigated. 

^ Duty is a meaning deduced from injunction : its ground must 
‘ be sifted. A command is not implicitly received for proof of 
'duty.’ 

The business of the then, being to investigate 

what is incumbent as a duty to be performed, the primary 
matter for inquiry is proof and authority {pramdna). This, 
accordingly, is the subject of the first lecture, comprising four 
chapters, which*Lreat of the following matters : 1st, precept and 
its cogency ; 2, affirmation or narrative {ariliavada')^ as well 
as prayer and invocation {mantra)^ their cogency as inculcating 

1 Jaim. 1. 1. 1—3. 

® IVidM arthmada are two important words ia tlie Mimans^.: the first 
refers to those passages of the Veda which, being in the potential, imperative, or 
passive future participle, have a directly injunctive force ; the second refers to those 
which explain and illustrate the object of some act which is enjoined by a former 
vidhi,“l 
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some duty; 3, law memorial and usage {mhdra), tlieir 

autliority as presumption of some cogent revelation ; 4, modi^ 
fying ordinance and specific denomination j distinguished from 
direct or positive injifnction. 

Proceeding with the subject as above proposed, the 
declares that perception or simple apprehension is no reason of 
duty, for it apprehends a present object only, [303] whereas 
duty concerns the future^ Simple apprehension is defined in 
these words : “ when the organs of man aretin contiguity with 
an object, that source of knowledge is perception'' 

The ancient scholiast hasr, here introduced definitions of 
other sources of knowledge which the author had omitted, 
viz, inference, verbal communication, comparison, presumption, 
and privation. None of these are reasons of duty except 
verbal communication; for the rest are founded on pereep- 
tioB, which itself is not so. Yerbal communication is-^either 
human, as a correct sentence (dpta-vakyd)? or superhuman, 
as a passage of the Yeda%* It is indicative or imperative ; 
and the latter is either positive or relative : Ex. 1. “ This is 

“ to be done 2. “ That is to be done like this.'’ 

sight of one member of a known association, the con- 
“ sequent apprehension of the other part which is not actually 
“ proximate, is {amimdna) inference.^ The association must 
be such as had been before directly perceived, or had become 
known by analogy. 

“Comparison {iipamdna) is knowledge arising from resem- 
“ blance more or less strong. It is apprehension of the like* 
“ness which a thing presently seen bears to one before 
“observed: and likeness or similitude is concomitancy of 

^ Jaim. 1. 1.4. 

® [More usaall)^ interpreted “the declaration of a competent anthority.^q 
® Anc. Schol. Didh.^ P^irth., etc. [The ancient vritti is quoted at some length, 
hut not in its exact words, in S'ahara*s Comm, on i. 1. 5, apparently from p. 7 to 
p. 18. Ahhdva is there included as one of the six sources of knowledge. This 
discussion of course formed no part of the original doctrine of Jaimini, but 
Upavarsha having introduced it in his Commentary, his sacred authority made it 
thenceforth au accepted part of the system.] 
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^Vassociates or attributes with one object, which were as- 
/^ sociated with another. 

^‘ Presumption {artlidpaU^ is deduction of a matter from 
“ that which eonld not else be. It is assumption of a thing 
“ not itself perceived, but necessarily implied by another 
“ which is seen, heard, or proven. 

“ Knowledge of a thing which is not proximate (or subject 
“to perception) derived through understood sound, that is 
“ through words the acceptation whereof is known, [304] is 
“ {kddfci) ordinance or revelation. It is {kahcld) verbal com- 
“ munication.” » 

These five sources of knowledge, or modes of proof, as here 
defined, are admitted by all Mimamahm : and the followers of 
Prabh^kara are stated to restrict their admission to those 
five.^ Bhatta with his disciples, guided by the ancient 
scholiast, adds a sixth, which is privation {cibhdt^a); and the 
Veddntis or JJUara Mimdnaahas concur in the admission of 
that number. 

The ChdwdkaB^ as noticed in the first part of this essay,® 
recognize hut one, mz. perception. The followers of Kandda 
and those of Siigata {Buddha) acknowledge two, perception and 
inference. The Sdnhliyas reckon three, including affirmation.^ 
The Naiydyikas^ or followers of Gotama, count four, dz. the 
foregoing together with comparison. The PrctbhdharaB^ as 
just now observed, admit five. And the rest of the Mimdn- 
sahas. in both schools, prior and later Mimdnsd^ enumerate 
six.^ It does not appear that a greater number has been 
alleged by any se’bt of Indian philosophy 

The first six lectures of Jaiinini^s Mimdnsd treat of positive 

^ Teidnta-WcMmani ^ Ante, p. 253. - 

3 Ante, p, 252. ^ Yeddnta-iilcJimn, 

® [Besides these sources of knowledge, as recognized in the six orthodox schools, 
other sections increase the number to nine by adding ‘ equivalence ’ [samhhava ) ; 
thus when a prastha is mentioned, its component measures, four I'udavas, at once 
rise to the mind; aitihya or ‘fallible testimony* (as opposed to infallible imii ) ; 
"and cheshtd or ‘gesture, * as beckoning, etc* The first two are said to belong to 
the Paurhnik schools, the third to that of the Tantras. Of. p. [403] infra.'] 
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injuEetioii : it is tlie first lialf of the work. The latter lialf, 
comprising six more lectures, concerns indirect command : 
adapting to a copy, with any requisite modifications, that 
which was prescribed for the pattern or prototype. 

The authority of enjoined duty is the topic of the first 
lecture : its differences and varieties, its parts (or appendant 
members, contrasted with the main act), and the purpose of 
performance, are successively considered in the three next, 
and complete the subject of “that which is to be performed.*' 
The order of performance occupies the fifth [305] lecture; and 
qualification for its performance is treated in the sixth. 

The subject of indirect precept is opened in the seventh 
lecture generally, and in the eighth particularly. Inferrible 
changes, adapting to the variation or copy what was designed 
for the type or model, are discussed in the ninth, and bars or 
exceptions in the tenth. Concurrent efficacy is considered in 
the eleventh lecture ; and co-ordinate effect in the tw^elfth : 
that is, the co-operation of several acts for a single result is 
the subject of the one; and the incidental effect of an act, of ^ 
which the chief purpose is different, is discussed in the other. 

These which are the principal topics of each lecture are not, 
however, exclusive. Other matters are introduced by the 
way, being suggested by the main subject or its exceptions. 

In the first chapter of the first lecture occurs the noted 
disquisition of the Mzmdnsd on the original and perpetual 
association of articulate sound with sense.^ 

“It is a primary and natural connexion/' Jaimini affirms, 
“not merely a conventional one. The knowledge of it is 
“ instruction, since the utterance of a particular sound conveys 
“ knowledge, as its enunciation is for a particular sense. It 
“ matters not whether the subject have been previously appre- 
“ bended (the words being intelligible, or the context rendering 

^ A passage cited by writers on tbe dialectic from the disquisition on tbe 
perpetuity of sound (see ante, page 313), is not to be found in Jaimini’s sutras: 
it must bave been taken from one of bis commentators. 
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them so). Precept is authoritative, independently of human 
communication.'^ ^ 

Grammarians assume a special category, denominated 
sphotfi^^ for the ohjec'fc of mental perception, which ensues [ 306 ] 
upon the hearing of an articulate sound, and which they con- 
sider to be distinct from the elements or component letters of 
the word.® Logicians disallow that as a needless assumption.^ 
They insist, however, that “sound is an effect, because it is 
“perceived as the result of effort; because it endures not, but 

ceases so soon as uttered ; because it is spoken of as made or 

• 

^ Jaim. 1. 1. 5. [This is a paraphrase; the siitra (according to S’^ahara) 
Hterally runs thus ; “ The natural connexion of a word with its meaning causes 
the knowledge thereof (sc. of duty) ; for there are (thus) instruction and the 
absence of error in respect to something imperceptible. This, according to 
Bhdarhyana’s opinion, is the real source of knowledge, for it does not depend 
on anything else (as sense-perception, etc.)^’] 

® [For^a further account of sphota^ see Note E. to Ballantyne’s Christianity 
emtrasted with Hindu Philosophy* Sphota is derived from sphut ‘to bud,* ‘to 
open,* because it is that which is really manifested by the letters or which really 
manifests to meaning. — Sarva-darL^sangr, p. 141.] 

® [Of. the following extract from Nhges'a Bhatta’s Comm, to the Mahdhhdshja^ 
p, 10 : “ The cognition ‘ This is one word,’ ‘ This is one sentence,’ is proof of the 
reality of the ‘disclosure’ {sphota), and of its unity [ — it being held to be one 
with knowledge which is God] ; becanse, too, there is no solid evidence of the fact 
that memory is exactly according to the order of apprehension, since we see things 
that were apprehended in one order recollected even in the inverse order. But, 
in my opinion, as there becomes gradually, in a web, a tincture of various hues 
deposited by various dye-stuffs, so in that [‘disclosure’ sphota] which is perfectly 
single, by the course of utterance does there take place a quite gradual tincture 
in the shape of each letter ; and this is permanent, and it is this that the mind 
apprehends ; — so that there is no fault [in the view thus illustrated].” He goes 
on to compare this substratum of the various sounds to the crystal which, itself 
unaltered, receives the different passing shadows of the various flowers placed near 
it. Cf. the extract fjjom S’ankara, in p. [348]. The grammarians have not been 
slow to avail themselves of this tenet to e«alt their favourite pursuit, see the Pdnini- 
darsana in the Barm-darL-sangr. A favourite verse to illustrate this theory is 
found in Rig Y, iv. 58. 3, quoted by Patanjali in the Mahdbhdshya : “ Four are 
his horns, three his feet, two his heads, seven his hands, triply bound tbe bull 
roars, tbe great god has entered mortals.” (See supra, p. 152.) Bhartrihari 
says in his Vdhyapadiya, in allusion to this verse, “ Moreover, the soul of him who 
employs language, — Sound abiding within, they call the great Bull, with whom 
union is desired.” Hence grammar is always claimed as one of the roads to 
supreme bliss. Thus there is a text quoted, “ A single word rightly understood 
and rightly employed is, in heaven and on earthy the cow that grants every desire.”] 
^ JOidh., Phrth. and Mddh. 
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‘Vdone ; because it is at once apprehended in divers places at 
“ the same instant, uttered by divers persons ; because it is 
“ liable to^ permutatioB ; and because it is subject to increase 
“ of intensity with the multitude of utterers.” To all ivliich 
the answer is, that “ the result of an effort is iiniformy the 
“ same letters being articulated,^ Sound is unobserved though 
existent, if it reach not the object (vibrations of air emitted 
“ from the mouth of the speaker proceed and manifest sound 
“ by their appulse to air at rest in the space bounded by the 
“ hollow of the ear ; for- want of such appulse, sound, though 
“ existent, is unapprehended):^ Sound is not made or done, 
“ but is used : it is uttered, not called into existence. Its 
“ universality is as that of the sun (common to all). The per- 
“ mutation of letters is the substitution of a different one (as 
“a semivowel for a vowel), not the alteration of the same 
“ letter. Noise, not sound, is increased by a multitude of 
“amices. Sound is perpetual, intended for the apprehension 
“ of others : ^ it is universal, a generic term being applicable 
“ to all individuals. Its ^perpetuity is intimated by a passage 
“ of the Vecla^ which expresses, ^ Send forth praise, w’ith per- 
“ ^ petual speech.' " ^ 

The first chapter terminates with an inquiry into the 
authority of the Veda^ which is maintained to be primeval and 
superhuman although different portions of it are de-[S07] 
nominated from names of men, as Kdthaka, Kauthimia,^ 
Pdishpala^ etc., and although worldly incidents and occur- 
rences are mentioned. Those denominations of particular 
portions, it is affirmed, have reference to fixe' tradition by 

^ [Or, perhaps, the perception of sound alike on both hypotheses, —whether 
it is produced or only manifested, its sensation only lasts for a moment.”] 

® JOidh, 

3 [If it really ceased at the moment of utterance, as the uttered sound seems to 
do, it would not teach the hearer’s ear so as to convey our meaning to him.] 

^ daim. 1. 1. 6. 1-18 and Com. [The passage- in the Veda occurs in Big Y. 
viii. eL (75) 6.] 

* [Of. Muir’s Sanskrit TextSy vol, iii. ch. x. § 8.]’ 

® [Wrongly corrected in the old errata to Hauthuma.] [Faiixpal^da F] 
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wMcli a reYelation lias been transmitted. They are named 
after the person who uttered them, as to him reyealed. 

The eternity of the Vedu^ or authenticity of its revelation, is 
attempted to be prpved by showing that it had no human 
origin ; and for this purpose, the principal argument is, that no 
human author is remembered. In the case of human confpo- 
sitions, it is said, contemporaries have been aware. that the 
authors of them were occupied in composing those works : not 
so with the Veda^ which has been handed down as primeval, 
and of which no mortal author was known. 

It is, however, acknowledged, ihat a mistake may be made, 
and the work of a human author may be erroneously received as 
a part of the sacred book by those who are unacquainted with 
its true origin. An instance occurs among those who use the 
Bahvfich^ di^idhhd oi the Rigveda, by whom a ritual of Aswala- 
yana been admitted, under the title of the Mill A* r any aha^ 
as a part of the Rigveda, 

The Veda received as holy by oi'tliodox Hindus consists 
of two parts, prayer and precept {jnantra and brdhmana), 
Jairnini has attempted to give a shbrt definition of the first, 
adding that the second is its supplement; ‘‘whatever is not 

mantra^ is hrdhmana.^’ The ancient scholiast has en- 
deavoured to supply the acknowledged defect of Jairaini^s 
imperfect definition, by enumerating the various descriptions 
of passages coming under each head. ^ Later scholiasts have 
shown, that every article in that enumeration is subject to ex- 
ceptions ; and the only test of distinction, finally acknowledged, 
is admission ofi»the expert, or acceptance of approved [SOS] 
teachers, who have taught their disciples to use one passage as 
a prayer, and to read another as a precept. Jaimini's defini- 
tion, and his scholiast's enumeration, serve but to alleviate 
“ the task of picking up grains.^' 

^ Mini. 2. 1. 7. [Jaimiai’s definition of mantra is taGh-choialceshu (i.e. alhU 
dlidnasya chodakeslm) mantrdhkyd; mantra is applied to tliose passages wMcii 
are authoritative in explanation” (and not actual commands, mdhi}.'] 
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Generally, tlien, Vk mantra h a prayer, invocation, or decla- 
ration. It is expressed in the first person, or is addressed in 
the second. It declares the purpose of a pious act, or lauds or 
invoices the object. It asks a question or^ returns an answer; 
directs, inquires, or deliberates ; blesses or imprecates, exults 
or laments, counts or narrates, etc. 

Here it is to be remarked, that changes introduced into a 
prayer to adapt it, mutatis mutandis^ to a different ceremony 
from that for which primarily it was intended, or the insertion 
of an individuaFs personal and family names where this is re- 
quisite, are not considered to be part of the mantra* 

It is likewise to be observed, although mantras of the Vedas 
are ordinarily significant, that the chants of the Sdmaveda di^m 
unmeaning. They consist of a few syllables, as ird dyird^ or 
gird gdyird^ repeated again and again, as required by the tune 
or rhythm. Nev’ertheless, significant mantras are Ijlcewise 
chanted; and two of the books of the Sdmaveda are allotted 
to hymns of this description. The. hymns consist of triplets 
itrich) or triple stanzas. 

The first, or pattern verse or stanza, is found, with the name 
of the appropriate tune, in the Chhandas or Yoni-grantha ; and 
the two remaining verses or stanzas, to complete the triplet, 
are furnished in the supplementary book called TJttara-grantJm* 

Mantras are distinguished under three designations. Those 
which are in metre are termed rieh^ those chanted are sdman^ 
and the rest are yajiiSf sacrificial prayers in prose (for yajiis 
imports sacrifice). Nevertheless, metrical prayers occur in the 
Yqjurveda^ and prose in the Sdmareda* r. 

[309] Metrical pi’ayers are recited aloud : those termed 
sdnian with musical modulation ; but the prose inaiidibly 
muttered.^ Such, however, as are vocative, addressed to a 
second person, are to be uttered audibly, though in prose : for 
communication is intended.^ 

Metrical prayers, however, belonging to the Yajicrveda^ are 
i Mim* 3. 3. 1 , 2 Ibid* 2. 1 . T-— 14. 
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inaudlbly recited ; aBd so are cliants belonging to the same in- 
audibly clianted : for prayers take the character of the rite into 
which they are introduced; and where the same rite is ordained 
in more than one Vedayii appertains to that with which it is 
most consonant, and the prayer is either audibly or inaudibly 
chanted accordingly.^ * 

[310] The prayers termed rich and sdman are limited by 
the metre and the chant respectively 5 but those which are in 
prose are regulated as to their extent by the sense. A com- 
plete sentence constitutes a single ; the sense must be 
one, and would be deficient were the phrase divided. ISTever- 
theless, the sentence which constitutes a prayer may borrow, 
from a preceding or from a subsequent one, terms wanting to 
perfect: the sense, unless an intervening one be incompatible 
with that construction.® 

The Ijfdhmana of the Veda is in general a precept; or it ex- 
presses praise or blame, or a doubt, a reason, or a comparison 5 
or intimates a derivation ; or narrates a fact or an occurrence : 

^ Ibid, 3 . 3, 1 — 3. Instances of the same prayer reciirring eitlier word for 
word, or witli very slight variation, in more than cme Veda^ are innumerable. An 
eminent example is that of the celebrated Gdyatri^ of wbicb tbe proper place is in 
tbe Rig-mda (3. 4. 10), among hymns of Yis wamitra. It is, however, repeated in 
ail the Vedm^ and particularly in the 3rd, 22nd, and 36th chapters of the white 
Yajus (3 § 35 ; 22, § 9 ; and 36, § 3). 

Another notable instance is that of the Fitmsha-suUa^ of which a version was 
given, from a ritual in which it was found cited (ante, p. 183). It has a place in 
the Rig-veda (8. 4. 7) among miseellaneous hymns ; and is inserted, with some 
little variation, among prayers employed at the Rurmlm-medha^ in the 31st chapter 
of the white Ycijur-vnla. 

On collation of those two Yedm and their scholia, I find occasion to amend one 
or two passages in the version of it formerly given : but for this I shall take 
another opportunity. 

That remarkable hymn is in language, 'metre, and style, very different from the 
rest of the prayers with which it is associated. It has a decidedly more modern 
tone ; and must have been composed after the Sanskrit language had been refined, 
and its grammar and rhythm perfected. The internal evidence which it furnishes, 
serves to demonstrate the important fact, that the compilation of the Vedas^ in their 
present arrangement, took place after the Sanskrit tongue had advanced, from the 
rustic and irregxilar dialect in which the multitude of hymns and prayers of the 
Veda was composed, to the polished and sonorons language in which the raytho- 
.. logical poems, sacred and profane {^xwdin,m and kdvyas)^ have been written. 

» Mim. 2. 1. 14--18. 
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and a cliaracteristic sign of it is tliat it very generally contains 
the particle ‘‘ so ” qv itiha) : ^ as a mmUra usually does the 
pronoun of the second person thee/' either expressed or 
understood, t‘ (tliou) art." ^ 

In a still more general view the iToJiMCiM is practical, direct- 
ing religious observances, teaching the purpose, time, and 
manner of performing them, indicating the prayers to be em- 
ployed, and elucidating their import. The esoteric brdhmana 
comprises the tipanishads^ and is theological. 

It becomes a question which the Mimdnsci examines at much 
length, whether those passages of the Fedci which are not 
direct precepts, but are narrative, laudatory, or explanatory, 
are nevertheless cogent for a point of duty. In this inquiry is 
involved the farther question, whether a consciousness of the 
scope of an act is essential to its efficacy for the production of 
its proper consequence. The Mimdmd maintains that narrative 
or indicative texts are proof of duty, as concurrent in import 
with a direct precept. There [311] subsists a mutual relation 
between them. One enjoins or forbids an act ; the other 
supplies an inducement "for doing it or for refraining from it ; 
‘‘Do so, because such is the fruit." The imperative sentence 
is nevertheless cogent independently of the affirmative one, and 
needs not its support. The indicative phrase is cogent, imply- 
ing injunction by pronouncing benefit. 

It virtually prescribes the act which it recommends.^ In- 
ference, however, is not to be strained. It is not equally con- 
vincing as actual perception: a forthcoming injunction or 
direct precept has more force than a mere inference from 
premises.^ 

A prayer, too, carries authority, as evidence of a precept 
bearing the like import. This is a visible or temporal purpose 
of a prayer ; and it is a received maxim, that a perceptible 

1 [The Calcutta editiou reads ' iti or itydha:^ 

3 S''ah. etc. oe Mim, 1, 4, 1, and 2. 1. 7 (8). 

3 Mim, 1, 2. I— 3. i Ibid. 1. 2. 3. 
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purpose being assignable, prevails before an imperceptible one. 
But the recital of a particular prayer at a religious rite, rather 
than a narrative text of like import, is for a spiritual end, since 
there is no visible purpose of a set form of words.^ 

Besides the evidence of precept from an extant revelation 
recorded hearing {smti) of it, another source of evidence is 
founded on the recollections {smriti) of ancient sages. They 
possess authority as grounded on the being composed by 
holy personages conversant with its contents. I^or was it 
superfluous to compose anew what was there to be found ; for 
a compilation, exhibiting in a succinct form that which is 
scattered through the Vecla^ has its use. Nor are the prayers 
which the Bmriii directs unauthorized, for they are presumed to 
have been taken from passages of revelation not now forth- 
coming, Those recollections have come down by unbroken 
tradition to this day, admitted by [312] the virtuous of the 
three tribes, and known under the title of D/ui'ma-idsriY/., com- 
prising the institutes of law, civil and religious. Nor is error 
to be presumed which had not, until now, been detected. An 
express text of the Veda^ as the Mmdnsd maintains,^ must 
then be concluded to have been actually seen by the venerable 
author of a recorded recollection {sinriti). 

But if contradiction appear, if it can be shown that an extant 
passage of the ""Veda is inconsistent with one of the it 

invalidates that presumption. An actual text, present to the 
sense, prevails before a presumptive one.^ 

Or though no contrary passage of the Veda be actually 
found, yet if cupidity, or other. exceptionable motive may be 
assigned, revelation is not to be presumed in the instance, the 
recollection being thus impeached.^ 

The Sdhjas (or BauddJias) and Jaina^ (or A'rhatas), as 
Kumarila acknowledges, are considered to be Ktshatrif/as, It 
is not to be concluded, he says, that iheiv reoolieciions were 


1 Mim. 1. 2. 4. 
3 Ibid. L 3. 2. 


2 Ibid. 1. 3, 1. 
4 Ibid. 1. 3. 3. 
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founded upon a Veda whicli is now lost. There can be no 
inference of a foundation in remlatimi^ for nnanthentic recollec- 
tions of persons who deny its anthenticity. Even when they 
do concur with it, as recommending charitable gifts and enjoin- 
ing veracity, chastity, and innocence, the books of the Sahya^ , 
are of no authority for the virtues which they inculcate. 
Duties are not taken from them: the association wmuld suggest 
a surmise of vice,^ tainting what else is virtuous. The entire 
Veda which is directed to be studied is the foundation of duty; 
and those only who are conversant with it are capable of com- 
petent recoilecUons. 

Usage generally prevalent among good men, and by them 
practised as understanding it to be enjoined and therefore 
[313] incumbent on them, is mediately, but not directly, 
evidence of duty: but it is not valid if it be contrary to an 
express text. From the modern prevalence of any usage, 
there arises a presumption of a correspondent injunction by 
a holy personage who remembered a revelation to the same 
effect. Thus usage presumes a recoUecHon^ which again pre- 
supposes re-delation. Authors, however, have omitted par- 
ticulars, sanctioning good customs in general terms : but any 
usaire which is inconsistent with a recorded reeollection is not 
to be practised, so long as no express text of scripture is found 
to support it. 

In like manner, rituals which teach the proper mode of 
celebrating religious rites, and are entitled Kalpa-sutra or 
Grihya-grantha^ derive their authority, like the Bliarma- 
§dstra, from a presumption that their authors, being persons 
conversant with the Vedcty collected and abridged rules -which 
they there found. The Kalpa-sidras neither are a part of 
the Veda, nor possess equal nor independent authority. It 
would be a laborious enterprise to prove a superhuman origin 
of them; nor can it be accomplished, since contemporaries 
were aware of the authors being occupied with the composition 
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of them. ^ Whenever a sM7*a (whether of the kalpa or griJiya) 
is opposed to an extant passage of the Vecla^ or is inconsistent 
with valid reason, it is not to be followed; nor is an altema- 
tive admissible in regS-rd to its observance in such case, unless 
a eorroborative text of the can be shown, ® * 

Neither are usages restricted to particular provinces, though 
certain customs are more generally prevalent in some places 
than in others: as the Soldkd (vulg, SMi) or festival of 
spring in the east ; ® the worship of local tutelary deities here- 
ditarily, by families, in the south ; the racing of [314] oxen 
on the full moon of JyeBhtha, in tile north ; and the adoration 
of tribes of deities (mdiri’^gana),^ in the west. Nor are rituals 
and law institutes confined to particular classes : though some 
are followed by certain persons preferably to others; as Ta- 
sishtha, by the Bahvrich-sdkhd of the Rigveda ; Grautama, by 
the GoWiilhja of the Sdmaveda ; Sankha and Likhita, by the 
Vdjmaneyt ; and ^pastaraba and Baudhayana, by the TaitU- 
rtya of the Yajurveda, There is no presumption of a restric- 
tive revelation, hut of one of general miport. The institutes 
of law, and rituals of ceremonies, were composed by authors 
appertaining to particular icikhas, and by them taught to their 
fellows belonging to the same, and have continued current 
among the descendants of those to whom they were so taught. 

A very curious disquisition occurs in this part of the 
Mzmdmd,^ on the acceptation of words in correct language 
and bai’baric dialects, and on the use of terms taken from 
either. Instances alleged are yava^ signifying in Sanskrit, 
barley, but in the barbaric tongue, the plant named p^iyangu; 
mtrdha^ in the one a hog, and in the other a cow ; ® pilu^ a 
certain tree,” but among barbarians an elephant; wiasa^ a 

^ Guru on Mhn. 1. S. 7. ® Khanda-deya, ® [Wilson, JEssays^ ii. 222.] 

* [Tlicse are tlie personified energies of S’iva, and are variously numbered as 
7, 8, 9, and 16.] 1. 3. 5 [6]. 

• ® [S'abara says hrishna-iahmi^ sc. ‘a crow.’] 

’ The name is in vocabularies assigned to many different trees. 
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rattan cane and a citron.^ The Mhwmd concludes, that in 
such instances of words having two acceptations, that in 
which tit is received by the civilized {ary as) ^ or which is 
eountenanced by use in sacred books, fe to be preferred to 
the practice of barbarians {Mlechha), who are apt to confound 
words or their meanings. 

Ooncernino: these instances, Kurnarila remarks that the 
words have no such acceptation, in any country, as is by 
the scholiast alleged. He is wrong in regard to one, at [315] 
least, for pilu is evidently the Pei'sian /i/ or Modern 
vocabularies^ exhibit the word as a Sanskrit one in the same 
sense ; erroneously, as appears from this disquisition. 

Then follows, in Kumarila‘’s much upon the subject 

of provincial and barbaric dialects ; which, adverting to the 
age in which he flourished, is interesting, and merits the atten- 
tion of philologists. He brings examples from the Andhra and 
Drdvida dialects, and specifies as barbaric tongues the Para- 
sika,^ Yavana, Eaumaka, and Barbara, but confesses his 
imperfect acquaintance jvith these. 

Jaimini gives an instance of a barbaric term used in the 
Veda^ viz., pika^ a black cuckow {ciwulus indioiis) ; to which his 
scholiasts add nema^ half, idmarasa^ a lotus, and mia. a wooden 
colander ; but without adducing examples of the actual use of 
them in any of the Yedas. Such terms must be taken in their 
ordinary acceptation, though barbarous; and the passage 
quoted from the Veda where the word p>dia occurs, must be in- 
terpreted ‘‘sacrifice a black cuckow at night.'^^ It will here 
be remarked, that pika corresponds to the Latin pious^ and that 
nema answers to the Persic nim. 

On the other hand, a barbaric word, or a provincial corrup- 
tion, is not to be employed instead of the proper Sanskrit 
term. Thus go {gmfi), and not- gd%% is the right term for a 

^ [Oar * a rose-apple,* jamlu^l ' » Jat§.dliara, etc. 

3 [Or P&rasiksu] 

* [la tile WhiU Yajur Veda, 24. ^9, the pika is to be offered to JiCdma,'} 
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cow.^ Orthography, likewise, is to be carefully attended to ; 
else by writing or reading asiva for aiwa in the directions for 
the sacrifice of a horse, the injunction would seem to be for the 
sacrifice of a pauper destitute of property). 

Generally, words are to be applied in strict conformity wi^h 
correct grammar. The Sdkyas, and other heretics, [316] as 
Kum4ri!a in this place remarks,^ do not use Sanskrit (they 
employ Prakrit). But Br4hm anas should not speak as bar- 
barians. Grammai', which is primeval, has been handed down 
by tradition. Language is the same in the Vedas and in 
ordinary discourse, notwithstanding a few deviations : the 
import of words is generic, though the application of them is 
specific.^ 

The peculiarities of the dialect of the Veda are not to be 
taken for inaccuracies. Thus, stands for dtman^ self or 
soul ; and Brdlimanasah for Brdhmandh^ priests 5 with many 
other anomalies of the sacred dialect.^ 

When the ordinary acceptation of a term is different from 
that which it bears in an explanatory passage, this latter 
import prevails in the text likewise, else the precept and its 
supplement would disagree. Thus irwrit^ triplet, is specially 
applied to a hymn comprising three or nine stanzas, 

which is the peculiar sense it bears in the Vedas* 

Again, cliarUj which in ordinary discourse signifies' boiler or 

^ Vdrt. 1. 3. 9.. [Jaim^i. 3.. as. 26, 26^ * Ydrt* 1. 3. 7. 

® [The follo-wers of Prahhhkara are called mviidhliidhdna-vddinah.. They 
maintain that ^rords only express a meaning as parts of a sentence and grammati- 
cally conneeted with each others — they thus only imply an action or something 
connected with an action*^ i.e* gdm in gam dnays, (Yaccam adduc) means not merely 
* cow ’ hut ^ cow ’ as connected with the action of the verb. The followers of 
KumCLiila on the other hand are called ahhi?iitdmaya~vddina^^ as they (like the 
school of the JSfydga) maintain that words by themselves can express their owu 
separate meanings, which are afterwards combined into a sentence expressing one 
connected idea. Thus in regard to the sentence “ let him who desires heaven 
sacrifice with the Jyotishtoma,’’ jyotishtomena margaMmo yajeta^ the former hold 
that the entire sentence implies a command to sacrifice, and each word expresses 
a meaning only in this connexion ; the latter that the third person singular affix 
.of the potential in itself has an enjoining power which is ‘tinged* or rendered de- 
finite by the meaning of the root, and so too for the base and the accusative affix.] 
« Mim* 1. 3. 10. 
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cauHron, is ia the an ablation of boiled food, as rice, etc« 
So aiwabdU^ which literally means horse-hair, is a designation 
of a species of grass {Bacckarum sjmiianetm) into wliicli it is 
said the tail of a consecrated horse was once transformed ; and 
of that grass a cushion is made for certain religioos rites. 

It will be observed, as has been intimated in speaking of the 
members of an adhilcaram in the Mimansd^ that a case is pro- 
posed, either specified in Jaiminfs test or supplied by Ms 
scholiasts. Upon this a doubt or question is raised, and a 
solution of it is suggested, which is refuted, and a right con- 
clusion established in its ^ stead. The disquisitions of the 
Mzmdnsd bear, therefore, a certain resemblance to [317] Juri- 
dical questions ; and, in fact, the Hindu law being blended with 
the religion of the people, the same modes of reasoning are 
applicable, and are applied to the one as to the other. The 
logic of the Mimdnsd h the logic of the law ; the rule^^of inter- 
pretation of civil and religious ordinances. Each case is 
examined and determined upon general principles-; and from 
the cases decided the ^principles may be collected, A well- 
ordered arrangement of them would constitute the philosophy 
of the law : and this is, in truth, what has been attempted in 
the Mzmdnsd. Jaiminfs arrangement, however, is not philo- 
sophical ; and I am not acquainted with any elementary work 
of this school in wliich a better distribution has been achieved. 
I shall not here attempt to supply the defect, but confine the 
sequel of this essay to a few specimens from divers chapters of 
Jaimini, after some more remarks on the general scope and 
manner of the work. 

Instances of the application of reasoning, as taught in the 
Mimdnsd, to the discussion and determination of juridical 
questions, may be seen in two treatises on the Law of In- 
lieritance, translated by myself, and as many on Adoption, 
by a member of this Society, Mr. J. 0. 0. Sutherland (see 
Mitdkshard on Inheritance, 1. 1. 10, and 1. 9. 11, and 2. 1. 34 ; 
JmUmdham, IL 5. 16—19. BatL Mm. on Adoption, L 1. 
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35—41, and 4. 4, 65—66, and 6. 6. 27—31. Bait. Chand. 1. 1. 
24j and 2. 2. 4). 

The subject which most engages attention throughout the 
Mtmdmd, recurring at every turn,, is the invisible or spiritual 

operation of an act of merit. The action ceases, yet the con- 
sequence does not immediately ensue. A virkie fneaiitim© 
subsists, unseen, but efficacious to connect the consequence 
with its past and remote cause, and to bring about at a distant 
period, or in another world, the relative effect. 

[318] That unseen virtue is termed apurva^ being a relation 
superinduced, possessed:^ 

Sacrifice {ydga)^ which, among meritorious works, is the act 
of religion most inculcated by the Vedas, and consequently 
most discussed in the prior Mmdmd, consists in painting with 
a thing that it may belong to a deity, whom it is intended to 
propiti^e.2 Being cast into the fire for that purpose, it is a 
burnt offering {ho?na).^ Four sorts are distinguished: a simple 
oblation the immolation of a victim (paki), the pre- 

senting of expressed juice of the soma plant (asckpias acida), 
and the burnt-offering above mentioneS.^ The object of certain 
rites is some definite temporal advantage ; of others, benefit in 
another woi’ld. Three ceremonies, in particular, are types of 
all the rest the consecration of a sacrificial fire, the presenting 
of an oblation, and the preparation of the soma. The oblation 
which serves as a model for the rest, is that which is offered 
twice in each month, viz. at the full and change of the moon. 
It is accompanied, more especially at the new moon, with an 

^ [For a full account ‘ of this transce*ideiital 5i5i/a/xts see the article apurva in 
Prof. Goldstiioker^s Sanskrit Dictionary.] 

* Mim. 4, 4. 12. 

® [It consists of melted butter, and is offered with the exclamation siodhd.l 

* [It consists of rice-cakes, etc.] 

6 Mim. 4. 4. 1. 

® [On the sacrificial rites of the Brahmans, cf. Hang’s transl. of the Aitareya- 
Brahmana, Muller’s transl. of Apastamba’s Yajna-paribIidshd-‘Suiras, Zeitsch. d. 

* Morg. Geselis. vol. ix., Weber’s Yur Kmninm dm vedischm Opfirritualsj Indische 
Stud. vol. X.] 
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oblation of wbej from new milk* Accordingly, ^^ Yajurmda 
begins with tliis rite. It comprehends the sending of selected 
cows to pasture after separating their calves, touching them 
with a leafy branch of paldh {butea frondosa) cut for the pur- 
pose, and subsequently stuck in the ground in front of the 
apartment containing the sacrificial fire, for a protection of the 
herd from robbers and beasts of prey : the cows are milked in 
the evening and again in the morning; and, from the new 
milk, whey is then prepared for an oblation. 

Concerning this ceremony, with all its details, numerous 
questions arise, which are^ resolved in the Mmdnsd : for 
instance, the milking of the cows is pronounced to be not a 
[319] primary or main act, but a subordinate one; and the 
parting of the calves from their dams is subsidiary to that 
subordinate actd The whey, which in fact is milk modified, is 
the main object of the whole preparation ; not the curd, which 
is hut incidentally produced, not being sought nor wanted.^ 

In the fourth chapter of the first book, the author discrimi- 
nates terms that modify the precept from such as are specific 
denominations. Severarof the instances are not a little curious. 
Thus it is a question, whether the hawk-sacrifice (si/ena-^dga), 
which is attended with imprecations on a hated foe, be per- 
formed by the actual immolation of a bird of that kind. The 
case is determined by a maxim, that “a term intimating re- 
semblance is denominative.^V Sawk^ then, is the name of 
that incantation; “it pounces on the foe as a falcon on his 
“ prey.” ^ So tongs is a name for a similar incantation, “ which 
“ seizes the enemy from afar as with a pair (tf tongs;” and cow, 
for a sacrifice to avert such imprecations. 

It is fit to remark in this place, that incantations for destruc- 
tion of hated foes, though frequent in the Vedas (and modes of 
performing them, with greater or less solemnity, are there 
taught), cannot be deemed laudable acts of religion ; on the 

1 Mini, 4. 8. 10. 2 4. 1. 9, 

® Il\ 1, 4. 5. and 3, 7. 28, 
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contrary, they are pronounced to be at least mediately criminal; 
and pains in hell, as for homicide, await the malevolent man 
who thus practises against the life of his enemy. 

Another instance, jiiscussed in the same chapter, is eMird^ 
applied to a sacrifice performed for acquisition of cattle. It is 
questioned whether the feminine termination, joined to IS10 
ordinary signification of the word, indicates a female victim of 
a mried colour. It intends, however, an [ 320 ] offering termed 
mrious^ dbS consisting of no less than six different articles : 
honey, milk, curds, boiled butter, rice in the husk as well as 
clean, and water. ^ • 

In like manner, is the name of a sacrifice directed to 

be performed for the like purpose: that is, by a person desirous 
of possessing cattle. The sense approaches to the etymology 
of the term : it is a ceremony ‘‘by which possession of cattle 
“ is, as^t were, dug up.’’ It does not imply that some tool for 
delving, as a spade or hoe for digging up the earth, is to be 
actually employed in the ceremony.^ 

A question of considerable interest, as involving the impor- 
tant one concerning property in the soil of India, is discussed in 
the sixth lecture.^ At certain sacrifices, such as that which is 
called visivajit, the votary, for whose benefit the ceremony is 
performed, is enjoined to bestow all his property on tile officiat- 
ing priests. It is asked whether a paramount sovereign shall 
give all the land, including pasture-ground, highways, and the 
site of lakes and ponds ; an universal monarch, the whole 
earth; and a subordinate prince, the entire province over which 
he rules P To tlmt question the answer is : the monarch has 
not property in the earth, nor the subordinate prince in the 
land. By conquest kingly power is obtained, and property in 
house and field which belonged to the enemy. The maxim of 
the law, that “the king is lord of all excepting sacerdotal 
“ wealth,” concerns his authority for correction of the wicked 
and protection of the good. His kingly power is for govern- 
1 Mim. 1 , 4 . 3 . ^ llh. 1 ; 4 . 1 .] 3 B. 6 . 7 . 2 . 
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ment of the realm and extirpation of wrong; and for that 
purpose he receives taxes from husbandmen, and levies 
fines from offenders. But right of property is not thereby 
vested in him; else he would have property in [321] house 
and land appertaining to the subjects abiding in his dominions. 
The earth is not the king’s, but is common to all beings enjoy- 
ing the fruit of their own labour. It belongs, says Jaimini, 
to all alike: therefore, although a gift of a piece of ground to 
an individual does take place, the whole land cannot be given 
by a monarch, nor a province by a subordinate prince 5 hut 
house and field, acquired by purchase and similar means, are 
liable to gift.^ 

The case which will be here next cited, will bring to recol- 
lection the instance of the Indian Calanus,^ who accompanied 
Alexander’s army, and burnt himself at Babylon after the 
manner of his country. « 

This particular mode of religious suicide by cremation is now 
obsolete 5 as that of widows is in some provinces of India, and 
it may be hoped will become so in the i^est, if no injudicious 
interference by direct prbhibition arouse opposition and prevent 
the growing disuse. Other modes of religious suicide not un- 
frequently occur; such as drowning, burying alive, falling from 
a precipice or under the wheels of an idol’s car, etc. But they 
are not founded on the Vedas, as that by burning is,^ 

Self-immolation, in that ancient form of it, is a solemn sacri- 
fice, performed according to rites which the Vedas direct, by a 
man desirous of passing immediately to heaven without endur- 
ing disease. He engages priests, as at othet sacrifices, for the 
various functions requisite to the performance of the rites, 
being himself the votary for whose benefit the ceremony is 
undertaken. At a certain stage of it, after wrapping a cloth 
round a branch of udumbara {fiens glomeratd), which represents 
a sacrificial stake, and having appointed the priests to complete 

^ S'ab. MSidli. and Kbanda, ad locum. 2 Kaly&na. 

® [Of. p. 133.] 
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the ceremony, he cliants [322] a solemn liymn, and casts him^ 
self on a bnrnmg pile wherein his body is consumed. After- 
wards^ whatever concerns the rite as a sacrificial ceremony, 
is to be completed by the attendant priests : omitting, how- 
ever, those matters which specially appertain to the votary, 
and which, after his death, there is no one competent^ to 
perform,^ 

like manner, if the principal die by a natural death, after 
engaging as to co-operate with Mm in the celebration 

of certain rites requiring the aid of several priests, his body is 
to be burnt, and his ashes kept to represent him; and the 
ceremony is completed for his benefit, according to one opinion, 
but for theirs according to another. The ashes, it is argued, 
do not perform the ceremony, but the priests do. Being in- 
animate, the bones cannot fulfil the prescribed duties pecu- 
liar to«the principal : as utterance of certain prayers, shaving 
of hair and beard, measure of his stature with a branch of 
udimihara^ etc. These and similar functions are not practic- 
able by an inanimate skeleton, and therefore are unavoidably 
omitted.^ 

The full complement of persons officiating at a great solem- 
nity is seventeen. This number, as is shown, includes the 
votary or principal, who is assisted by sixteen priests engaged 
by him for different offices, which he need not personally dis- 
charge. His essential function is the payment of their hire or 
sacrijffcial fee.^ 

They rank in different gradations, and are remunerated 
proportionably. * Four, whose duties are most important, 
receive the full perquisite ; four others are recompensed with 
a half ; the next four with a third; and the four last with a 
quarter. 

On occasions of less solemnity four priests only are engaged, 
making witli the principal five officiating persons. [323] A 
^ question is raised, whether the immolator of a victim at the 

1 Mim. iO. 2. 23. =* Ih. 10. 2. 17—20. » Ik 3. 7. 8-17. 
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sacrifice of a-n animal (usually a goat) be a distinct ojEciating 
person : the answer is in the negative. No one is specially 
engaged for immolator independently of other functions ; but 
some one of the party, who has other duties to discharge, slays 
the victim in the prescribed manner, and is accordingly termed 
immolator.^ 

The victims at some sacrifices are numerous: as many as 
seventeen at the mjapei/a, made fast to the same number of 
stakes ; and at an akwamedha not fewer than six hundred and 
nine of all descriptions, tame and wild, terrestrial and aquatic, 
walking, flying, swimming, 'and creeping things, distributed 
among twenty-one stakes and in the intervals between them; 
the tame made fast to the stakes, and the wild secured in 
cages, nets, baskets, jars, and hollow canes, and by various 
other devices. The wild are not to be slain, but at a certain 
stage of the ceremony let loose. The tame ones, or most of 
them (chiefly goats), are to be actually immolated. 

The various rites are successively performed for each vic- 
tim; not completed for one before they are commenced for 
another. But the consecration of the sacrificial stakes 
is perfected for each in succession, because the votary is re- 
quired to retain hold of the stake until the consecration of it 
is done,2 

The foregoing instances may suiEce to give some idea of the 
nature of the subjects treated in the Mimdnsd^ and of the way 
in which they are handled. They have been selected as in 
themselves curious, rather than as instructive specimens of the 
manner in which very numerous and varied c^ses are examined 
and questions concerning them resolved. The arguments 
would be tedious, and the reasons of the [324] solution would 
need much elucidation, and after all would, in general, be un- 
interesting. 

A few examples of the topics investigated, and still fewer of 
the reasoning applied to them, have therefore been considered 
1 Mim, S. 7. 13. 2 Ih, 5. 2. 1—5, 
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as better conveying in a small compass a notion of the multi- 
farious subjects of the Mimamd} 

^ [The Mtmdnsd tenets on ‘ correct knowledge * (pramd) are curious and often 
alluded to in philosophical keatises. 

The followers of Prabhakara hold that knowledge is an object of internal per- 
ception, and its correctness is cognized by the same act of cognition as tbe kn<w- 
ledge itself. Thus there is first the perception, Hhis is a jar/ and then the 
cognition of this perception, * I perceive the jar/ and simultaneously with it 
the cognition of the truth of the perception. Thus the cognition is threefold, 
embracing the jar, the cognizing soul, ‘ I,’ and the perception of the jar, which 
also includes a conviction of the truth of the perception ; the same internal organ, 
the mind, grasps them all, and forms them into one act of cognition. 

The followers of Kumhrila hold that knowledge is supersensuous, and therefore 
not an object of perception, but of inferencef According to them, when a jar is 
perceived, there is first produced in it a quality called ‘ cognizedness ' {jndtat(i ) ; 
this cognizedness becomes an object of perception, in the form ‘ this jar is known/ 
I next infer, from its efiTect in the jar, the existence of this cognition in my- 
self, and I also at the same time infer the correctness of the cognition. The 
liydya holds that the three steps, 1, perception, 2, consciousness of the perception 
(mtwyavasdya), and 3, the knowledge of its correctness, are successive, the last 
being gai|^ed by inference ; the Mimdnsd holds that the two last are simultaneous 
and in fact identical. 

The Mimdnsd school consistently does not allow such a thing as misapprehension, 
as all cognition presents real objects. In erroneous perceptions the cognition is 
correct as far as regards the terms of the proposition ; thus when nacre is mis- 
taken for silver, the nacre is actually present to the sight as ‘ this,’ and the silver 
is similarly presented through some defect as bilious humour, etc, ; the error lies 
in the mind failing to recognize that they should not he connected as subject 
and predicate, i.e, ‘ this (nacre) is silver ’ {asanisargdgrahalidlmam dlminadhar- 
minor jndnam eva bhramopa^pddaham),^ 
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ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HINDUS. 
PART lY} 


[From the TranmcMom of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Tol. ii. pp. 1—39.] 


IKTROBXJCTION. 

[325] A PEECEBiNG essay on Indian philosophy contained 
a succinct account of the Karma-mmidmd, The present one 
will be devoted to the Sralima-mimdmd ; which, as the com- 
plement of the former, is termed iittara, later, contrasted with 
prior, ^ being the investigation of proof, deducible from 
the Vedas in regard to theology^ as the other is in regard to 
works and their merit. The two together, then, comprise the 
complete system of interpretation of the precepts and doctrine 
of the Vedas^ both practical and theological. They are parts 
of one whole. The later Mzmdnsd is supplementary to the 
prior, and is expressly affirmed to be so but, differing on 

^ Bead at a public meeting of tbe Eoyal Asiatic Society, April 7, 1827. 

® [These terms do not authorize any inference as to the relative antiquity of 
the two' systems, they only refer to the respective time of study. The JPurva- 
mimdusd deals with the Fkrva-Jcdnda or ceremonial part of the Teila^ while the 
Veidnt^ treats of the JJttara-kdnda or the theological. But it is curious to 
compare the two readings in the Sdnhhya-pravachana-bhdshja, p. 6, 1. 16 j the 
one ill the printed text (JPurvam mdamaydrthatalpj seems to explain purva as 
* before the Yeddnta in time’ (cf. p. 7,1. 5); the other {Furmvedapral-dMcam) 
gives distinctly the true explanation. But there cau be no doubt that the * 
Furm-mtmdnsd school did precede the other by a considerable interval.] 
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inany importaiit points, tliongh agreeing on others, tliey are 
essentially distinct in a religious as in a philosophical ¥iew. 

The ordinary designation of the Uttara-mmdmd is Vedanta^ 
a term likewise of nmre comprehensive import. It literally 
signifies “ conclusion of ili^ Veda^^' and hears reference to the 
Vpcmishads^ which are, for the most part, terminating sections 
of the Ferfas to which they belong. It implies, however, the 
doctrine derived from them, and extends to books of sacred 
authority, in which that doc[326]trine is thence deduced ; and 
in this large acceptation, it is ‘' the end and scope of the 
“ Vedas ' 

The followers of Vedanta have separated in several 
sects, as ‘ancient ’ and ‘modern’ Veddntins^ and bearing other 
designations. The points on which they disagree, and the 
difference of their opinions, will not b^e a subject of the present 
essay, but may be noticed in a future one.^ 

Among numerous Wpanishads, those which are principally 
relied upon for the Veddnta^ and which accordingly are most 
frequently cited, are the Chhandogya, KaushUald^ 
dranyahi^ Aitareyaka^ Taittinyaha^ Kdthalm^ KatlimaUi^ 
Mundaka^ Pmma^ Swetdswatam ; to which may be added the 
Fsd-vdsya^ Kena^ and one or two more. 

Certain religious exercises, consisting chiefly in profound 
meditation, with particular sitting pastures rigorously 
continued, are inculcated as preparing the student for the 
attainment of divine knowledge, and promoting his acquisition 
of it. Directions concerning such devout exercises are to be 
found in several of the Upanishads, especially in tlie Sicetds- 
watara ; and likewise in other portions of the YedaSi as a part 
of the general ritual. These are accordingly’' cited by the 

^ [For an able review of tbe YeMntdy more especially according^ to S'ankara’s 
view of it, see I)r. Bniining’s Bijdrage tot de Kennis vmi dm Vedanta^ Leiden, 
1871. Kilakantha’s 'Refutation of Mindu BhUosophj abounds with, vnluabie 
information, but it chiefly refers to the modern school of the Vedanta, Cf. also 
* Banerjea’s Dialogues on Hindu FhUosophy,'\ 

* [This should be ^ the Kkthaka or Kathavalli.’] 
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commentators oi Vedanta^ must be considered to be 
compreliended under that general terni;^ and others from 
different sdMds of the Vedas, as further exemplified in a note 
helow.^ 

^ [327] Besides the portion of the understood to be in- 
tended by the designation of Vedanta, the grand authority for 
its doctrine is the collection of sidras, or aphorisms, entitled 
Bralima-sutra or Sanraha-mimansd, and sometimes Sdrira- 
sutm or Yeddnta-sidra. Sdrira, it should be observed, signifies 
embodied or incarnate (soul).® 

Other authorities are the*ancient scholia of that text, which 
is the standard work of the science; and didactic poems com- 
prehended under the designation of smriti, a name implying a 
certain degree of veneration due to the authors. Such are the 
Bhagavad-gUd and Yoga-msislitha, reputed to he inspired 
writings. 


WRITBiRS ON THE VEDANTA. 

The SdrimJca-mimdnsd or Bralima-sufra, above mentioned, 
is a collection of succinct aphorisms attributed to Badarayana, 
who is the same with Vyasa or Veda-vydsa; ^ also called JDivai- 
pdgana or Erlshna-dwaijodyana, According to mythology, he 
had in a former state, being then a hrdJimana bearing the name 
of Apantara-tamas,^ acquired a perfect knowledge of revela- 
tion and of the divinity, and was consequently qualified for 
eternal beatitude. Nevertheless, by special command of the 

#i. ■ . 

1 For iustaxice, the Apzi-rahasya-h'dhmana of the Kdnioas and of the Vdjins 
(or Vdjasmei/im) ; the Rahasyd-hrdhmayia of the Tdndins and of the 2aingins. 

3 The Uilyitha-h'dhmana’ of the Vdjasanegins, the J^mwMyni-vidyd-pralmrana 
of the same, the Khila-grantha of Jddnixiganiyas, the ^rdna-smnvdda or Frdna- 
vidyd, Fahara-vidyd^ Edi'da-vidyd^ Faramdlma-'oidyd, Satya-vidyd^ Vaiswdnai^a- 
vidyd, 8'dndilya'^vidyd, Vdmadevya^'cidyd, XTpdJwiala^vidyd, Faryanka-vidyd, 
Madhu-vidyd, Shodasakala-vidyd, Samvarga-vidyd, etc. 
s \Govindd)ianda in ‘ Yedhnta Aphorisms,* {BihL Ind») p. 22.] 

^ [He is only called Bkdarayana in the sutras,'\ 

® S'ank, etc. on Br, 8utr* 3. 3. 32. 
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deitj, he resumed a corporeal frame and the human shape, at 
the period inter vening between the third and fourth ages of the 
present world, and was compiler of the Vedas, as his title of 
. implies. '* 

In the Purdnas, and by Parasara, he is said to be an incar- 
nation {amtdra) of Vishnud This, however, is not altogether 
at variance with the foregoing legend ; since Apantara-tamas, 
having attained perfection, was identified with the deity; and 
his resumption of the human form was a descent of the god, 
in mythological notions. 

[328] Apart from mythology, it is not to be deemed un- 
likely, that the person (whoever he really was) who compiled 
and arranged the Vedas, ‘ wa,s led to compose a treatise on 
their scope and essential doctrine. But Vyasa is also reputed 
author of the a^ most of the principal 

and th^ is for the contrary reason improbable, since the 
doctrine of the pitrdms, and even of the Bhagamd-gitd and 
the rest of the Mahdhhdmta, are not quite consonant to that 
of the Vedas, as expounded in the Brakma-sutras. The same 
person would not have deduced from the same premises such 
different conclnsions. 

The name of Badarayana frequently recurs in the sutms 
ascribed to him,^ as does that of Jaimini, the reputed author 
of the Pkrva-numdnsd, in his. I have already remarked, in 
the preceding essay on the mention of an author by his name, 
and ill the third person, in his own work. It is nothing un- 
usual in literature ^or science of other nations : but a Hindu 
commentator will account for 4t, by presuming the actual 
composition to be that of a disciple recording the words of his 
teacher. 

Besides Badarayana himself, and his great predecessor 

^ [Thus Govinddnanda in liis preliminary verses, Vydsmn Harm sktrahritam 
dm vadmid^ 

* 2 [L 3. 26 ; I. 3. 33 ; III. 2. 41 ; III. 4. 1, 8, 19 ; IT. 3. 15 ; I?. 4. 7, 12J 

s See p. 320 of this volnme. 
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Jaiminy several other distinguished names likewise occur, 
though less frequently : some which are also noticed in the 
PuT^u^mimdnBdi as j^itreyi^ and Badari ; ® and some which are 
not there found, as Asmarathya,^ Auaulomi,^ Karshnajini,^ 
and Easakritsnaj ’^ and the Yoga of PafmjaU,^ which conse« 
quently is an anterior work; as indeed it must be, if its 
scholiast, as generally acknowledged, be the same Vyasa who 
is the author of the aphorisms of the UUara-mimdnsd. 

The Sdnraka is also posterior to the atheistical 8dnhhya of 
Kapila, to whom, or at least to his doctrine, there are many 
marked allusions in the text.^ 

[329] The atomic system of Kanada (or, as the scholiast 
of the Sdnraka, in more than one place, contumeliously de- 
signates him, Kana-bhuj or Kanabhaksha^^^) is frequently 
adverted to for the purpose of confutation; as are the most 
noted heretical systems, viz. the several sects of Jfdnas, the 
Bauddhas, the PdSupatas with other classes of Ildhesivaras, 
the Pdnchardtras or Bhdgavatas, and divers other schismatics.^^ 

From this, which is^also supported by other reasons, there 
f seems to be good ground for considering the Sdriraka to be 
I the latest of the six grand systems of doctrine (darsana) in 
I Indian philosophy: later, likewise, than the heresies which 
sprung up among the Hindus of the military and mercantile 

^ [I. 2. 28, 31 ; I. 3. 31 ; I. 4. 18 ; III. 2. 40 ; III. 4. 2, 18, 40 ; lY. 3. 12 
lY. 4. 5, 11,] 

2 [This is probably a misprint for Mreya, cf. p.-320. He is named in III. 
4. 44.] 

3 [1. 2. 30 ; III. 1.11; lY. 3. 7 ; lY. 4. 10.] 

4 [I. 2. 29 ; I. 4. 20.] ^ 5 [I. 4. 21 ; III. 4. 45 ; lY. 4. 6 ] 

6 [III, 1. 9.] ’ [L 4. 22.] 8 pi. 1. 3.] 

^ [See especially S'anlcara’s Comm, on I. 4. 28.] 

[Cf. note, p. [399] 

[The Sutras, as we have them, cannot be the original form of the doctrines 
of the several schools. They are rather a recapitulation, at a certain period, of a 
series of preceding developments, which had gone on in the works of successive 
teachers. The Sutras mutually refer to each other ; thus those of the S&nkhya 
school, which in itself I should consider one of the earliest, distinctly refer to 
Veddnta tenets. They expressly mention the Yaihshika in i. 25, v. 85 ; for the 
Mydya cf. v. 27, 86, and for the Yoga i. 90.] 
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tribes {h^Mtriya and tmsya)^ and which, disclaiming the 
set up a Jina m a BiMIva ioic an object of worship ^ and later 
even than some, which, acknowledging the Vedas, have de- 
viated into heterodoxy in their interpretation of the text. 

In a separate essay I have endeavoured to give some jsc- 
count of the heretical and heterodox sects which the Sdriraha 
confutes : and of which the tenets are explained, for the eluci- 
dation of that confutation, in its numerous commentaries. I 
allude particularly to the Jaims, Bmddhm, Clidrvdhas, Bum- 
patas, and BdncharMras, 

The sMras of Badarayana are arranged in four books or 
lectures {adhydya), each subdivided into four chapters or 
quarters * Like the aphorisms of the prior Mzmdnsd, f 

they are distributed very unequally into sections, arguments, j ' 
cases, or topics {adhikaraiia). The entire number of sutms^ 
is 555 ;*of adUlmranas 191. But in this there is a little un- - 
certainty, for it appears from Sankara, that earlier commen- | 
taries subdivided some adliikaranas, whore he writes the ' 
aphorisms in one section. 

[330] An as in the prior Mmdnsd, 

consists of five members or parts : 1 st, the subject and matter 
to be explained 5 2 nd, the doubt or question concerning it ; 
3rd, the plausible solution or prima facie argument; 4th, tliO; 
answer, or demonstrated conclusion and true solution^ 5th, 
the pertinence or relevancy and connexion.^ 

But ill Badarayana^s aphorisms, as in those of Jaimini, no 
adhiharana is fully^set forth. Very frequently the solution 
only is given by a single sidm, which obscurely hints the 
question, and makes no allusion to any different plausible 
solution, nor to alignments in favour of it. More rarely the 
opposed solution is examined at some length, and arguments 
in support of it are discussed through a string of brief sen- 
tences. 

^ See p. [382] of this volume. 

* [See the VydsddhiJcaraT^mdU of BhSirati-tirtha.l 
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Being a» sequel of tlie prior Mwdnsd, the latter adopts the 
same distinctions of six sources of knowledge or modes ot 
proofs which are taught by Jaimini, supplied where he is 
deficient by the old scholiast. There ' is, indeed, no direct 
nmition of them in the Brahma-sutras^ beyond a frequent 
reference to oral proof, meaning reyelation, which is sixth 
among those modes. But the commentators make ample use 
of a logic which employs the same terms with that of the 
Biirm-miMansd, being founded on it, though not without 
amendments on some points. Among the rest, the Veddntins 
have taken the syllogism (mjdya) of the dialectic philosophy, 
with the obvious improvement of reducing its five members to 
three.^ ‘Vlt consists/’ as expressly declarM, “of three, not 
“of five parts; for as the requisites of the inference are ex- 
. “hibited by three members, two more are superfluous. They 
; “are* either the proposition, the reason, and the example; or 
’ “the instance, the application, and the conclusion.” 

‘ In this state it is a perfectly regular syllogism, as I had 
[331] occasion to remark in a former essay and it naturally 
becomes a question, whether the emendation was borrowed 
from the Greeks, or being sufficiently obvious, may be deemed 
purely Indian, fallen upon without hint or assistance from 
another quarter. The improvement does not appear to be of 
ancient date, a circumstance which favours the supposition 
of its having been borrowed. The earliest works in which 
I have found it mentioned are of no antiquity.^ 

The logic of the two Ifmdnsds merits a more full exarai- 

fr'"' ■ . ' . 

nation than the limits of the present essay allow, and it has 
been reserved for a separate consideration at a future oppor- 
tunity, because it has been refined and brought into a regular 
form by the followers, rather than by the founders of either 
school. 

1 Yeddnta’^pari'bhdsM. ^ Veddnta-parihMshd, 

® See p. 315 of tliis volume. 

^ la the V&ddnta-^paribMshd aad J^addrtha-dipiM, 
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The Sdrirdkar-sMms are in the highest degree obscure, and 
could never have been intelligible without an ample inter- 
pretation. Hinting the question or its solution, rather than 
proposing the one or briefly delivering the other, they but 
allude to the subject. Lite the aphorisms of other Indian 
sciences, they must from the first have been accompanied by 
the author’s exposition of the meaning, whether orally taught 
by him or communicated in writing. 

Among ancient scholiasts of the Brakma-^sutrm the name of 
Baudhdyana occurs: an appellation to which reverence, as to 
that of a saint or risM, attaches. * He is likewise the reputed 
author of a treatise on law. An early gloss, under the desig- 
nation of mitij is quoted without its author’s name, and is 
understood to be adverted to in the remarks of later writers, 
in several instances, where no particular reference is however 
expressed. It is apparently [332] Baudhdyana’s. An an- 
cient writer on both mhndnsds (prior and later) is cited, 
under the name of IFpavarsha, with the epithet of venerable 
(bhagamt),^ implying that he was a holy personage. He is 
noticed in the supplement to the Amara-lmlia^ as a saint 
{muni)^ with the titles or additions of Saki*bhrit% Krita-kot% 
and Aydchita. It does not appear that any of his works are 
now forthcoming. 

The most distinguished scholiast of these sMrm^ in modern 
estimation, is the celebrated Sankara- acbarya, the founder of 
a sect among Hindus which is yet one of the most preva- 
lent. I have had a former occasion of discussing the antiquity 
of this eminent person 3 and the subject has been since 
examined by Eama-mohan-raya and by Mr. Wilson.^ I 
continue of opinion, that the period when he flourished may 
be taken to have been the close of the eighth or beginning 
of the ninth century of the Christian era; and I am con- 

^ S'ank* 3. 3 . 53. [Of. p. 321.] ® TriMi^da-^^esM. 

® Sanskrit Diet, first edit., prof, p, xvi [Essays, v. p. 188, etc. Cf. * Preface 
to tke two treatises on the Hindu law of inheiitauce,’ infra."] 
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&med in it by the concnriing opinions of those Tery learned 
persons. ■■ '' 

How mneh earlier the older scholia were, or the text itself, 
there is no CYidence to determine. If the reputed author be 
the true one, it would be necessary to go back nearly two 
thousand years, to the era of the arrangement of the Vedas 
by Vydsa. 

Sankara’s gloss or perpetual commentary of the sMms bears 
the title ot Sdriraha^-mirndnsd-hlidshya} It has been annotated 
and interpreted by a herd of commentators; and among others, 
and most noted, by Yachaspati-misra, in the Bkdmafi ov Sari'- 
ralm-hhdshya-'mbMga, 

This is the same Vachaspati, whose commentaries on the 
Sdnkhya-kdriM of rswara-krishp.a, and on the text and gloss 
of Patanjali’s Yoga and Gotama’s were noticed in 

former essays.® He is the author [333] of other treatises on 
dialectics (IVydya), and of one entitled TaUtm-0indu on the 
Pdrva-'mimdmd^ m it is expounded by Bhatta.^ All his works, 
in every department, are held in high and deserved estimation. 

Yachaspati’s exposition of Sankara’s gloss, again, has been 
amply annotated and explained in the Veclinta-lmipataru of 
Analdnanda,^ surnamed Vyasasrama; whose notes, in their turn, 
become the text for other scholia : especially a voluminous col- 
lection under the title of Parhnala, or Veddnta-lmlpataru- 
parimala^ by Apyaya-dikshita^ (author of several other works); 
and an abridged one, under that of Veddntadmlpatam-manjari, 
by Yidyanatha-bhatta. 

^ [Printed at Calcutta in 1-818, andrieprinted in the Bibliotheca Indica with 
G-ovindanauda’s gloss. An English translation by the Bev. E. M. Banerjea is in 
progress.] s See pp. 246, 248, 283 of this Yolume. 

3 [Dr. Hall {JBibL Index , refers to a list of Vhehaspati’s seven works given 
at the close of the J)hdmati. Beside the Tattwa-Jcawmidi on the Shnkhya, the 
Tattwa-sdradi on the Yoga, and the Nydya^vdrttika-tdtparya-tiM on the Nyhya, 
the list gives two on the Yedhnta (the JBMmati, and the Tattwa-samiksM, a 
commentary on the Brahna-siddhi)^ and two on the Mim^nsh, the Ifydya-’kanikd^ 
a gloss on the Yidki-nveka, and the Tatt^a-vindu^ 

^ [This should he Amalananda, see Bill. Index, p. 87.] 

^ [His name is variously spelt as Apayya, Appayya, Apya, Appi, etc.] 
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Other commentaries on Sankara’s gloss are numerous and 
esteemed, though not burdened with so long a chain of scholia 
upon scholia : for instance, the Brahma-^miyahharaiia by 
A-dwaitananda,^ and •the Bhasliya-ratm-prabJid hj Govindd- 
nanda : both works of acknowledged merit. ^ 

These multiplied expositions of the text and of the gloss 
furnish an inexhaustible fund of controversial disquisition, 
suited to the disputatious schoolmen of India. On many [334] 
occasions, however, they are usefully consulted, in succession, 
for annotations supplying a right interpretation of obscure 
passages in Sankara’s scholia or in* Vyasa’s text. 

Another perpetual commentary on the Butras of the Sdriraka 
by a distinguished author, is the work of the celebrated Earn d- 
nuja, the founder of a sect which has sprung as a schism out 
of ih.Q Veddntin, The points of doctrine, on which these great 
authoriliies differ, will be inquired into in another place. It 
may be readily supposed that they are not unfrequently at 
variance in the interpretation of the text, and I shall, there- 
fore, make little use of the scholia of Edrnanuja for the present 
essay. For the same I’eason, I make no reference to the com- 
mentaiies of Ballabha-acharya,^ Bhatta-bhaskara, Ananta- 
tirtha surnamed Madhu,^ and Nilakantha,"^ whose interpreta- 
tions differ essentially on some points from Sankara’s. 

^ It is by Mr. Ward named Veddnta^sutra-vydhhyd by Bralima-vidy^bbarana, 
mistaMng the title of the •work for the appellation of the author. Yet it is ex- 
pressly affirmed in tbe rubric and eolopbon to be the work of Adwaitauanda, who 
abridged it from an ampler commentary by Rkm^nanda-tirtha, The mistake is 
tlie more remarkable, as the same Adwaithnanda was preceptor of Sad&naiida, 
whose work, the Vedd)tia^sdra, Mr, Ward attempted to translate ; and the only 
part of Sadhnanda's preface, wMcb is preserved in the -version, is that preceptor’s 
name. Mr. Ward’s catalogue of treatises extant belonging to this school of philo- 
sopby exhibits other like errors. He puts Mddham for Madlmsiidana^ the name 
of an author; conyerts a commentary (the Muktdmli) into an abridgment; and 
turns the text {iniila) of the Veddnta-sdra into its essence. Ward’s Hindus, yol. 
iv. pp. 172, 173. ® [The Brahma^siLirdnuhhdshya, cf. BihL IndeXj p. 93.] 

® [Bather Ananda-tirtha surnamed Madhu or Madhwa. Cf. Burnouf, Bhdg, 
Burdn. i. pref. p. Ixii; 8arva-dariana»smgraha^ P* 73; Wilson, Bssays^ty^, 
, 139 — 150. For an account of his sect, the Pdrnaprajuas, see Sarm-danaiia^ 
sangrahaf pp. 61 — 73.] 

^ [Asiatic Researches, xyii. 202 ; Biht Indssst p. 86.] 
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Comnientaries Oil the by authors of less not© 

are extremely numerons. I shall content myself with naming 
such only as are immediately under view, ilw Vedanta-- . 
sMfa--miiIddvaIz by Brahmananda-saraswati ; ^ the Brahma-' 
silfra-blidshija or Mimdnsd-bkdshya, by Bhaskaracharya ; the 
Yeddnta*%htra--mjdhhyd-c^^ by Bhavadeva-misra ; the 

Yydsa-BMra-vrittif by Eanganatha ; the Subodhim or Sdrira-- 
Bidra-BdrdrtJm-ehamMlxd^ by Gangadharaj and the Brahma- 
mrita-mrshini^ by Edmananda. 

This list might with ease be greatly enlarged. Two of the 
commentaries, which have been consulted in progress of pre- 
paring the present essay, are without the author’s name, either 
in preface or colophon, in the only copies which I have seen; 
and occasions have occurred for noticing authors of commen- 
taries on other branches of philosophy, as [335] well as on the 
Brahma-mimdnsd (for instance, Vijnana-bhikshu, author of the 
Sdnhhya-Bdra md Yoga-vdrtUka)? 

To these many and various commentaries in prose, on the 
text and on the scholia, must be added more than one in verse. 
For instance, the Sankskepa-Mriraka^ W'hich is a metrical 
paraphrase of text and gloss, by Sarvajnatma-giri ^ a sa7im/dsz : 
it is expounded by a commentary entitled Anwaydrtha-prakd- 
sikd^ by Edma-tirtba, disciple of Krishna-tirtha, and author 
of several other works; in particular, a commentary on the 
Upadem-Bahm)% and one on the Veddziiasd'm. 

Besides his great work, the interpretation of the sutras^ 
Ankara wrote commentaries on all the principal or important 
Upanishads, His preceptor, Jprovinda, md the preceptor’s 
teacher, Gandapada, had already written commentaries on 
many of them,^ 

^ Mr. Ward calls this an abridgment of the Veddnta-sutras, It is no abridg- 
mentj but a commentary in ordinary form. 

® ^ee pp. 243, 248, of this Tolnme. 

3 [Dr. Hall (Sibl. hidex^ p. 90) gives the name as Sarmjndtma MimLI 

* [Gandapada’s Kdrihd on the Md^dukya^upanuhad was edited by liber in 
1850 -with. S'ankara’s Comment] 
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Sankara is* author, likewise, of several distinct treatise»s ; the 
most noted of wkicli is the Upadesa’>saham% a metrical sum- 
mary of the doctrine deduced by him from the UpanisJiack and 
Brahnia-siitras^ in hi« commentaries on those original works. 
The text of the Upadeki-sahasrz has been expounded by more 
than one commentator ; and among others by Rama-tirtha, 
already noticed for his comment on the Sanksliepa-kinnika. 
His gloss of the TTpadesa-sahmri is entitled Fada-yojanikd, 

Elementary treatises on the Vedd/hta are very abundant. It 
may suffice to notice a few which are popular and in general 
use, and which have been consulted in the preparation of the 
present essay. 

The Yeddntaparihlidshd of Dliarma-raja-dikshita ^ explains, 
as its title indicates, the technical terras of the Vedanta; and, 
in course of doing so, opens most of the [336] principal points 
of its dioctrine. A commentary on this work by the autlior'^s 
son, Rama-krishna-dikshita, bears the title of Vedanta-silihd- 
manL Taken together, they form an useful introduction to 
the study of this branch of Indian philosophy. 

The Veddnta-sdra'^ is a popular compendium of the entire 
doctrine of the Vedanta,^ It is the work of Sadananda, 

1 [Printed at Calcutta, S'aka 1769. This is a text-hook of the most modern 
school of Yedknta, and is written with a complete mastery of the armoury of the 
Isfy^ya. Its fundamental thesis is the division of existence into transcendental 
{pdramdrthikd)^ conventional {vydvahdrika), and apparent {prdtibhdsika ) ; to the 
first belongs only Brahma, to the second all the objects of life, and even the soul 
and Iswara viewed as personal beings; to the third those objects which men 
ordinarily call illusory, as the snake for which a rope is mistaken, or the silver 
supposed to be seen in nacre,] 

2 [This has been frequently printed a«d translated,] 

■ ® Mr. Ward has given, in the fourth volume of his View of the History, Litera- 
ture, and Mythology of the Hindus (third edition), a translation of the Vedanta- 
sdra. I msh to speak as gently as I can of Mr, Ward’s performance ; but having 
collated this, I am bound to say it is no version of the original text, and seems 
to have been made from an oral exposition through the medium of a different 
language, probably the Bengalese. This will be evident to the Oriental scholar 
on the slightest comparison : for example, the introduction, which does not c?>iTe- 
spond with the original in so much as a single word, the name of the author’s 
preceptor alone excepted ; nor is there a word of the translated introduction 
countenanced by any of the commentaries. At the commencement of the treatise, 
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disciple of Adwayauanda or Adwaitdnaiida before mentioned, 
and bas become the text for seyeral commentaries ; and, among 
the rest, Yidwan’-mano-^ranjim [337] Rania-tirtiia, who 
has been already twice noticed for other works ; and tlie ^t^So- 
cCiM, by Nrisinha-saraswati, disciple of Krishndnanda. 

A few other treatises may be here briefly noticed. 

The Sdstra-dddhdnta4esa-sangraha^ by Apyaya or (Apyai) 
dikshita, son of Rangandtha or Rangaraja-dikshita, and author 
of the Parimak on the SkldMnta-halpatam^ before mentioned, 
as well as of other works, has the benefit of a commentary, 
entitled Krishndhn'kdra, by Achynta-krishnananda-tirtha, 
disciple of Swayara-prakasananda-saraswati. The Yeddyita'- 
%iddhmiia-vmdu} by Madhusudana, disciple of Visweswara- 
nanda-saraswati, and author of the VeddntadmlpadaUhdj 
and of other works, is in like manner commented on by 
Brahmananda, disciple of IsTarayainLa-tirtha. « 


Analysis.^ 

The XJ'ttam-mzmdmd opens precisely as the Piirm^ announc- 
ing the purport in the same terras, except a single, but most 

too, where the requisite qualilications of a student are enumerated, Mr. Ward 
makes his author say, that a person possessing those qualifications is heir to the 
Yeda (p. 176). There is no term in the text, nor in the commentaries, which 
could suggest the notion of heir ; unless Mr. Ward has so translated adMMH (a 
competent or qualified person), which in Bengalese signifies proprietor, or, with 
the epithet uttara {uttarddhikdr^, heir or successor. It would be needless to 
jmrsue the comparison further. The meaning of the original is certainly not to 
be gathered from such translations of this and (as Mr. Ward terms them) of other 
principal works of the Hindus, which he has presented to^the public. 

1 was not aware, when preparing the former essays on the Philosophy of the 
Hindus which have been inserted in the first volume of the Transactions of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, that Mr. Ward had treated the same topics : hut I think it 
now unnecessary to revert to the subject, for the purpose of offering any remarks 
on his explanation of other branches of Indian philosophy. 

^ [Dr. Hall {Bihk Index^ p. 108) calls this work Siddhdnia-tattwa-mndu or 
EiddMnta-vinduj and describes it as a Commentary on the Dctsa-iloM of S'ankarh- 
ch^irya.] 

2 In this analysis of the Sutras^ a portion of the scholia or explanations of com- 
mentators is blended with the text, for a brief abstract and intelligible summary 
of the doctrine. 
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important word, hralima instead of dlmrma. ‘ Next, therefore, 
^ the inq^Euy is concerning Gon/ ^ It proceeds thus : ‘ [He is 
* that] whence are the birth and [continuance, and dissolution] 
^ of [this world] : [He is] the source of [revelation or] holy 
^ ordinance/® That is, as the commentators infer from these 
aphorisms so expounded, ^ He is the omnipotent creator of the 
^ world and the omniscient author of revelation/ It goes on to 
say, ® This appears from the import and right construction of 
*holy writ/ ^ 

[338] The author of the siitras next^ enters upon a con- 
futation of the SdnhJiyas<i who insist that nature^ termed 
dlidnay which is the material cause of the universe, as they 
affirm, is the same with the omniscient and omnipotent cause 
of the world recognized by the Yeclas, It is not so : for ^wish’ ^ 
(eonsecjuently volition) is attributed to that cause, which more- 
over is^ termed (dtman) bovH: ‘He wished to be many and 
‘ prolific, and became -manifold/ And again, ‘ He desired to 

‘be many, etc.. Therefore he is a sentient rational 

being; not insensible, as the lyralxviii (nature) or pradhdna 
(matter) of Kapila is affirmed to be. 

In the seq[uel of the first chapter‘d questions are raised upon 
divers passages of the Vedas, alluded to in the text, and quoted 
in the scholia, where minor attributes are seemingly assigned 
to the world’s cause; or in which subordinate designations 
occur, such as might be supposed to indicate an inferior being, 
but are shown to intend the supreme one. 

The cases {adliiliaranas) or questions arising on them are 
examined and resolved concisely and obscurely in the siiiras, 
fully and perspicuously in the scholia. 

‘ The omnipotent, omniscient, sentient cause of the universe, 
‘ is {dnandamaya) essentially happy.^ He is the brilliant, 
‘golden person, seen within {antar) the solar orb and the 

i Br, Sutr. 1 . 1, § 1. lA § 2.aiQd 3 . s jj. j 4^ 

* * Ik § 5 . {sutr. 5 -»n.) * [Bather ‘reflection/ ilcskatsh.] 

® OhMuiogya, 6. ’ 6 to § U. ® TaiUiriya, 
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‘ hiiraan eye.^ He is the ethBtM element '{dkusct')^ from ■wliioli 
^all things proceed and to which all return.^ He is the breath 
^ {^prdm) m. which all beings merge, into which ^ they all rise/ 
^He is the light {jyotis) which shines in heaven, and in all 
^ places high and low, everywhere throughout the world, and 
^ wdthiii the human person. He is ih.^%reath {prma) m.^ in- 
^ telligent self, immortal, unde[339]oaying, and happy, with 
^ which In dra, in a dialogue with Pratardana, identifies him- 
^self.^^ 

The term prdna^ which is the subject of two of the sections 
just quoted (§ 9 and 11), properly and primarily signifies 
respiration, as well as certain other vital actions (inspiration, 
energy, expiration, digestion, or circulation of nourishment); 
and secondarily, the senses and organs/ But, in the passages 
here referred to, it is employed for a different signification, 
intending the supreme Brahma ; as also in divers othe^ texts 
of tile Yedds : and, among the rest, in one where the senses 
are said to be absorbed into it during profound sleep for 
‘while a man sleeps without dreaming, his soul is with 
^BrahmaJ 

Further cases of the like nature, but in which the indica- 
tions of the true meaning appear less evident, are discussed at 
length in the second and third chapters of the first book. 
Those in which the distinctive attributes of the supreme being 
are more positively indicated by the passage whereon a ques- 
tion arises, had been considered in the foregoing chapter ; they 
are not so clearly denoted in the passages now examined. 
Such as concern God as the object of devout meditation and 
worship, are for the most part collected in the second chapter ; 
those which relate to Gob as the object of knowledge, are 
reserved for the third. Throughout these cases, completed 
where requisite by the scholiast, divers interpretations of a 

^ ChMniogya, 1. ^ 1. 3 [Katlier ^ firoiix wMch./] 

* Jldgitha, \ChMnd, i. 11.] s Kaushitahi. [iii. 2.] 

^ Br. 8utr^ 2,4. § 1-6. (S. 1-13.) P S'ank. etc. on. J5r. Sutr» 1, 1. § 9, 
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particular term or phrase are first proposed, as obvious and 
plausible, and reasons favourable to the proposed explanation 
set forth; but are set aside by stronger arguments, for a 
different and opposite construction. The reasoning is here 
omitted, as it would need much elucidation; and the purpose 
of this [340] analysis is to exhibit the topics treated, and but 
summarily the manner of handling them. 

It is not the embodied (sdrim) and individual soul, but the 
supreme jBm/mrf himself,^ on whom devout meditation is to be 
fixed, as enjoined in a passage which declares: Hhis universe is 
‘indeed Brahma;'^ for it spring^ from him, merges in him, 
‘breathes in him: therefore, serene, worship him. Verily, a 
‘ devout man, as are his thoughts or deeds in this world, such 
‘ does he become departing hence [in another birth]. Frame 
‘then the devout meditation, “a living body endued with 
‘ “miad 

It is neither fire nor the individual soul, but the supreme 
being, who is the ‘ devourer ** (atiri) described in the dialogue/ “ 
between Yania and Nachiketas ; ^ ‘who, then, knows where 
‘ abides that being, whose food is the priest and the soldier 
‘ (and all which is fixt or moveable), and death is his sauce?’ 

In the following passage, the supreme spirit, and not the 
intellectual faculty, is associated with the individual living ' 
soul, as “ two occupying the cavity or ventricle of the heart” 
(^giihdm pravis/itau cUmdmu). ‘ Theologists, as well as 
‘worshippers maintaining sacred fires, term light and shade 
‘ the contrasted two, who abide in the most excellent abode, 
‘worthy .of the supreme, occupying the cavity (of the heart), 

^ Brahman is, in this acceptation, a neuter noun (nom. Brahne or Brahma) ; 
and the same term in the masculine (nora, Brahmct) is one of the three gods "who 
constitute one person. But it is more conformable with our idiom to employ the 
masculine exclusively, and many Sanskrit terms of the same import are maseulme; 
as Baramdiman/‘imdJ , Barameiwartty etc. 

2 Chhdndagya, 3. S'dndilya-vidyd, Br* $htr, 1, 2. § 1. (S. 1-8.) [For a 
fuller translation of this passage, see Bhhh EStjendra-iala-Mitra’s translation of 
the Chhdndogya 'Upanishad.'\ 

3 KathavalU 2. Br. 8utr, 1. 2. § % (S. 9, 10.) 
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* dwellmg together in the worldly hody^ and tasting the 
^ certain fruit of good (or of evil) works/ ^ 

[341] In the following extract from a dialogue,^ in which 
Satyakama instructs Upakosala, the supreme being is meant; 
not the reflected image in the eye, nor the informing deity of 
that organ, nor the regent of the sun*, nor the individual in- 
telligent soul. VThis being, who is seen in the eye, is the self 
^(dtmcin): He is immortal, fearless Though liquid 

* grease, or water, be dropped therein, it passes to the corners 
‘ (leaving the eye-hall nndefiled)/ 

.,So, in a dialogue, in which Tajnavalky a instructs TTdda- 
laka,^ ‘‘the internal check” (cmtanjdmin) is the supreme 
being; and nofc the individual soul, nor the material cause of 
the world, nor a subordinate deity, the conscious informing 
regent of the earth, nor a saint possessing transcendent power: 
where premising, ‘ he who eternally restrains (or goverFxs) this 
‘ and the other world, and all beings therein,^ the instructor 
goes on to say : ‘ who standing in the earth is other than the 
‘earth, whom the earthy knows not, whose body the earth is, 
‘who interiorly restrains (and governs) the earth: the same is 
‘thy soul (and mine), the “internal check” (antarydmm)^ 

‘ immortal, etc/ 

Again, in another dialogue,^ Angiras, in answer to Mahasala,^ 
who with Saunaka visited him for instruction, declares ‘ there 
‘ are two sciences, one termed inferior, the other superior. 

‘ The inferior comprises the four Vedas f wdth their appendages, 

‘ grammar, etc/ (all of which he enumerates): ‘ but the superior 
‘ (or best and most beneficial) is^that by whrdi the unalterable 
‘ (being) is comprehended, who is invisible (imperceptible by 
‘organs of sense), ungrasped (not preliensible by organs of 
‘action), come of no race, belonging to no tribe, devoid of eye, 

1 KathmallU 3, 1. 2, § 3. (S. 11, ,12.) 

® €hhdndogyay 4. XJpalcoiala^vidyd, JBr, Sutr» 1. 2. § 4. (S. 13-17.) 

® Vrihad^dramjalca^ 5. Br. Suir, 1. 2. § 6* (S. 18-20.) 

* Mwn,^aJia^ an Upanishad of the J^tharmna, Br. 8utr. 1. 2. § 6. (S. 21-23.) 

* [Bather ^ S'annaka, the great householder,' mahdsdlah.'] 
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*ear (or otli^ [342] sensitiTe organ), destitute of hand, foot, 

^ (or other instrument of action), eyerlasting lord, present every 

* where, yet most minute. Him, invariable, the wise contem^ 

' plate as the source <or cause) of beings. As the spider puts 
^ forth and draws in his thread, as plants spring from the - 
^ earth (and return to it), as hair of the head and body grows 
*from the living man, so does the universe^ come of the un- 

* alterable ’ Here it is the supreme being, not nature or 

a material cause, nor an embodied individual soul, who is the in- 
visible {adresya) ungrasped source of (all) beings 

In a dialogue between several* interlocutors, Prachinasala, 
Uddalaka, and Aswapati, king of the Kaikeyis,^ (of which a 
version at length was inserted in an essay on the Vedas^^) the 
terms mikcdnara and dtman occur (there translated universal 
soul). The ordinary acceptation of mUwdnara is fire : and 
it is tlwefore questioned, whether the element of fire be not 
here meant, or the regent of fire, that is, the conscious, in- 
forming deity of it, or a particular deity described as having 
an igneous body, or animal heat designated as alvine fire ; and 
whether likewise dtman intends the living, individual soul, or 
the supreme being. The answer is, that the junction of both 
general terras limits the sense, and restricts the purport of the 
passage to the single object to which both terms are applicable: 
it relates, then, to the supreme being.^ 

Under this section the author twice cites Jaimini:-^ once for 
obviating any difiiculty or apparent contradiction in this place, 
by taking the term in its literal and etymological sense 
(universal guide of men), instead of the particular acceptation 
of fire 5 and again, as justifying, by a parallel passage in 
another Veda^^ an epithet intimating the minute [343] size of 
the being in question {prddeia-mdt^^a)^ a span long.® On this 

^ [Or ratlier ‘son of Kekaya.*] ® See p. 76 of this volume, 

s Clihdndogya^ 5. Br, Sutr* I. 2. § 7. (S* 24-32.) ** 

* Ih* S. 28 and 31. ^ Vdjasaneyuhrdlmana, 

® By an oversight, the expression relative to diminutive dimension was omitted 
in the translated passage. 
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last point other ancient authors are likewise cited : on^, 
Xsinaratliya 3 who explains it as the result of shrinking or con- 
densation; the other, Badari, as a fruit of iniagiiiation or 
mental conception.^ Reference is also made to another MMa 
of the Veda? where the infinite, supreme soul is said to occupy 
the spot between the eye-brows and nose. 

^That on which heaven and earth and the intermediate 
Hranspicuous region are fixt, mind, with the vital airs (or 
* sensitive organs), know to be the one soul (dtmmi) : reject 
"other doctrines. This alone is the bridge of immortality.^ ^ 
In this passage of an TJpmiisliad of the Adharvana, Brahma is 
intended, and not any other supposed site {dyatam) of heaven, 
earth, etc. 

In a dialogue between Narada and Sanatkumara, the 
{hhhnan) great’ one, proposed as an object of inquiry for him 
who desires unlimited happiness, since there is no bliss^in that 
which is finite and small, is briefly defined. ‘ He is great, in 
" whom nought else is seen, heard, or known, but that wherein 
" ought else is seen, heard, or known, is small/ ^ Here the 
supreme being is meant; not breath which bad been 

previously mentioned as greatest, in a climax of enumerated 
objects. 

So, in a dialogue between Tajnavalkya and his wife Gifgi? 
being asked by her, " the heaven above, and the earth beneath, 

" and the transpicuous region between, and all which has been, 
‘is, and will be, whereon are they woven and sewn? he 
answers, the ether {dkdsa) ; and being further asked, [344] 
what it is on which ether is wojen or sewn"'? replies, ‘ the un- 
‘ varied being, whom Brdhmaiias affirm to be neither coarse 

^ Br. 1. *2. 29, 30. [ue. as conceived by tbe mind abiding in tbe heart, 
wbicli is a span long.] 

2 Jdhala, [Ch Weber, Ind. Stud. ii. 74.] 

® Mmid tka. jBr. Siitr. 1. 3. § L (S. Z-7.) 

* phhdudogija., 7. Blmmuvidyd. Br. Sufr. 1. 3. § 2. (S. 8, 9.) 

5 Yriluid-dramj.^. Sr. Sain 1. 3. § 3; (S. 10-12.) [G&rgi is called the daughter 
of Taclmknu, but Yhjuavalkya’s two wives are generally called Maitreyl and ' 
KS,tyayani.] 
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^ nor siibtile,. neither short nor long. . . . ! It is the supreme 
being who is here meant. 

The mystic syllable om, composed of three elements of 
articulation, is a subject of devout meditation; and the effi- 
cacy of that meditation depends on the limited or extended 
sense in which it is contemplated. The question conceriiing 
this mode of worship is discussed in a dialogue between Pippa- 
lada and Satyakama,^ 

If the devotion be restricted to the sense indicated by one 
element,^ the effect passes not beyond this world ; if to that 
indicated by two of' the elements,- it extends to the lunar orb, 
whence however the soul returns to a new birth ; if it be more 
comprehensive, embracing the import of the three elements of 
the word, the ascent is to the solar orb, whence, stripped of 
sin, and liberated as a snake which has cast its slough, the soul 
procee4s to the abode oi Brahma, and to the contemplation of 
{punisha) him who resides in a corporeal frame : that is, soul 
reposing in body 

That mystic name, then, is applied either to the supreme 
Brahma, uniform, with no quality or distinction of parts ; or 
to Brahma, not supreme, but an effect [kdrya) diversified, 
qualified ; who is the the same with the Yiraj and Hiranya- 
garbha of mythology, born in the mundane egg. 

It appears from the latter part of the text, that it is the 
supreme Brahma to whom meditation is to be directed, and on 
whom the thoughts are to be fixed, for that great result of 
liberation from’ sin and worldly trammels. 

In a passage del?criptive of the lesser ventricle of the heart, 
it is said : ^ within this body {Brahma-ptira) Brahma's [345] 
" abode, is a (dahara) little lotus, a dwelling within which is 
^ a (dahara) small vacuity occupied by ether {alma). What 
^ that is which is within (the heart’s ventricle) is to be inquired, 
^ and should be known.’ ^ A question is here raised, whether 

^ JPrasna, an Vpanishad of the AHharmi^a* Br, Sutr, 1. 3. § 4. (S. 13.) 

2 [-Sc. tlie letter a of oon {a u + ?w).] 

3 Ohhdndogya, 8. Dahara-vidyd^ Sutr* 1. 3. § 5, (S. 14-21.) 
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that ether ’ within the Tentriele of the heart be the 

etherial element, or the individual sensitive soul, or the supreme 
one 5 and it is pronounced from the context, that the supreme 
being is here meant. 

/ The SUB shines not therein, nor the moon, nor stars; much 
‘ le§s this fire. All shines after his effulgence (reflecting his 
* light), by whose splendour this whole (world) is illuinined.’ ^ 
In this passage it is no particular luminary or mine of light, 
but the {frdjna) intelligent soul (supreme Brahma) which 
shines with no borrowed light. 

In the dialogue between Xama and Nachiketas, before cited, 
are the following passages.^ ‘ A person {piirusha) no bigger 
‘ than the thumb abides in the midst of self ; ’ and again, ^ the 
‘ person no bigger than the thumb is clear as a smokeless flame, 
‘lord of the past (present) and future; he is to-day and will 
‘be to-morrow: such is he (concerning whom you inquire),’' 
This is evidently said of the supreme ruler, not of the in- 
dividual living soul. 

Another passage of the same TJpankhacl ^ declares : ‘ this 
‘whole universe, issuii/g from breath {prdnci)^ moves as it 
‘ impels : great, terrible, as a clap of thunder. They, who 
‘know it, become immortal.’ Brahma, not the thunderbolt 
nor wind, is here meant. 

‘ The living soul {Bamprasdda) rising from this corporeal 
‘frame, attains the supreme light, and comes forth with his 

[346] ‘identical form.’^ It is neither the light of the sun, 

nor the visual organ, but Brahma, iihzX is here meant, 

‘ Ether (dkdsa) is the bearer (cause of bearing) of name and 
‘ form. That in the midst of w£ich they both are, is Brahma: 
‘it is immortality; it is soul.’^ here intends the 

supreme being, not the element so named. 

^ Mtmhhci* Bi\ Suir, 1. 3. § 6. (S. 22, 23.) 

^ 2 Xatjm, 4. Siitr, 1, 3. | 7. (S. 24, 25.) 

3 Katjuu 6. B}\ Suir. 1. 3. § 10. (S. 39.) 

* Chhdndogya 8. BrajdpatUmdyd, Br. Siitr. 1. 3. § 11. (S. 40.) 

^ Ib. ad fiiiem. Br. Sutr. 1 . 3. § 12. (S. 41.) 
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In a dialogue between Yajnavalkya and Janakad in answer 
to an inquiry <wHcli is tlie soul?’ the intelligent inteiimi 
light within the heart is declared to be- so. This likewise ia 
shown .to relate to Jihe ■ supreme one, unaffected -by worldly 
course.- , , ' 

■ It had been intimated in an early aphorism of the first 
chapter, ' that ■ the Vedas^ being rightly interpreted, do concur 
ill the same import, as there expressed concerning the omni- 
potent and omniscient creator of the uniTerse.^ An objection 
to this conclusion is raised, upon the ground of discrepancy 
remarked in warioiis texts of the Vidas^^ which coincide, indeed, 
in.a.scribing the creation to but differ in^tbe order and « 
particulars of the world’s development. The apparent con- 
tradiction is reconciled, as they agree on the essential points of 
the creator'^s attributes ; omnipotent and omniscient providence, ■ 
lord of^all, soul of all, and without a second, etc. : and it was 
not the object of the discrepant passages to declare the preci>se ' 
succession and exact course of the world’s formation. 

Two more sections are devoted to expound passages which 
define Brahma as creator, and which are shown to comport no 
other construction. In one,^ cited from a dialogue between 
Ajatasatru and Balaki, surnamed [347] Gargya, the object of 
meditation and worship is pronounced to be, ^ he ivho w^as the 
‘ maker of those persons just before mentioned (regents of the 
^ sun, moon, etc.), and whose work this universe is.’ 

In the other, cited from a dialogue between Yajnavalkya 
and Mai treyi,'^ soul, and all else which is desirable, are con- 
trasted as mutual ^objects of affection : ^ it is for soul {dtman) 

‘ that opulence, kindred, and all else which is dear, are so; and 
. ‘ thereunto soul reciprocally is so; and such is the object which 
^ should be meditated, inquired, and known, and by knowledge 

^ Vrihad-dranyahaf 6. Br, Sutr. 1. 3. § 13. (E, 42, 43.) 

3 Br, S, 1. l/§ 4. 

3 ChMndogya^ Taittiriya,, and Aitareya, 

• ^ Kcmshkalci-^drcthmana [or brSilimanopanisliad, iv.] Br, S. 1. 4. § 5. (S, le-lS.) 

^ Vrihad~drany<ika, Maitr&yi-hrdlmm^ak, Br„ 8Ur* 1. 4. § 6, (S. 19-22.) 
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' of whom all becomes known/ This, it is shown, is said of the 
supreme, not of the individual soul, nor of the breath of life. 

I Under this last head several authorities are quoted by the 
! author, for different modes of interpretation and reasoning, m. 

; i^smarathya, Audulomi, and Kasakritsna, as Jaimini under 
thd* next preceding (I 5), 

The succeeding section^ affirms the important tenet of the 
1 Vedmrta, that the supreme being is the material, as v/ell as the 
efficient, cause of the universe : it is a proposition directly re- 
sulting from the tenor of passages of the Vedas., and illustra- 
tions and examples adduced.^ 

The first lecture is terminated by an aphorism, ^ intimating 
that, in the like manner as the opinion of a plastic nature and 
material cause (termed by the Sdnhhyas, 'pradJidna)l\m h%m 
shown to be unsupported by the text of the Veda, and incon- 
sistent with its undoubted doctrine, so, by the like reasoning, 
the notion of atoms {anu or paramdmi) and that of an universal 
void (sicnya), and other as unfounded systems, are set aside in 
favour of the only consistent position just now affirmed. (£r, 
SMn L 1. § 5. and 1. § 7.) 

[348] Kot to interrupt the connexion of the subjects, I have 
•purposely passed by a digression, or rather several, comprised 
in two sections of this chapter,^ wherein it is inquired whether 
any besides a regenerate man (or Hindu of the three fi.rst 
tribes) is qualified for theological studies and theognostic 
attainments ; and the solution of the doubt is, that a sudra, or 
man of an inferior tribe, is incompetent;^ and that beings 
superior to man (the gods of mythology) afe qualified. 

In the course of this disquisition the noted question of the 
; eternity of sound, of articulate sound in particular, is mooted 
I and examined. It is a favourite topic in both Mimdnsds, being 
I intimately connected with that x>f the eternity of the Veda, or 
rej^Iation acknowledged by them. 
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1 shall not, however, enter into the matter farther, in this 
place, though much remain to be added to the little which was 
said on it in a former essay. 

In the fourth chapter author returns 

to the task of confuting the Sdnkhya doctrine 5 and s^jme 
passages of the Vedas^ "‘apparently favouring that doctrine, are 
diflferently interpreted by him : ‘ the indistinct one {myalda) 
^is superior to the great one {mahat)y and embodied soul 
' {p%ini8ha) is superior to the indistinct.’’ ^ Here the very 
same terms, which the Sdnkhyas employ for Intelligence, 

‘ nature, and soul,*’ are contrasted, with allusion seemingly to 
the technical acceptations of them. This passage is, however, 
explained away ; and the terms are taken by the Veddniim in 
a different sense. 

The next instance is less striking and may be briefly dismissed, 
as may* that following it: one relative to a/d, alleged to signify 
in the passage in question ^ the unborn [349] sempiternal 
nature {prakriti), but explained to intend a lumino^m nature 
noticed in the Chhdndogya; (there is in the text 
itself an evident allusion to the ordinary acceptation of the 
w’ord, a she-goat) : the other concerning the meaning of the 
words paneJia-paneliajandh^ in a passage of the Yrihad-dranyaka^ 
which a follower of the Sdnkhya would construe as bearing 
reference to five times five (twenty-five) principles ; but which 

^ See p. 330 of this val-ame, [S'auhara first shows that the cognition of a 
word’s meaning cafinot be produced by its first letter (as this might lead astray), 
nor by the totality of letters (as they are not contemporaneous) ; neither can it be 
produced by tbe last letter aided by th,e impressions left by tbe former ones, as 
these impressions cannot be proved either by sense-evidence or by inference^ 
Hence we must concede the existence of sphota (see p. 330), which he explains as 
a something which suddenly makes- itself manifest to the mind, after it has received 
the seed of the impressions produced by the several letters as they arc apprehended, 
and ripens under the influence of the final letter. It appears as the object of one 
complete cognition, just as tbe nature of a gem is only seen after several exertions 
of sight.] .. 

2 Katha. 3. Br. Sutr. 1. 4. § 1. (S. 1-7.) 

3 S'wetdiwatara, 8* 1. 4. § 2. (S. 8-10.) 

A Vrihad^dran, 6. Br, 8 . 1 . 4. .§ 3. (S. 11-13*) 
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clearly relates to five objects specified in tbe context, and 
figuratively termed persons {panchct-jam). 

It is because th.^ Sdnhhya doctrine is, in tlie appreliension 
of ihQ Vedmitim themselves, to a certain degree plansible, and 
seemingly countenanced by the text of the that its 

refutation occupies so much of the attention of the author and 
his scholiasts. More than one among the sages of the law 
{Devala in particular is named) ^ have sanctioned the principles 
of the Smkhya ; and they are not uncountenanced by Manii.^ 
Kapila himself is spoken of with the reverence due to a saint 
{Maha-rkM) and inspired s*age ; and his most eminent dis- 
ciples, as Panchasikha, etc.., are mentioned with like venera- 
tion ; and their works are dignified with the appellations of 
tantra and smtUi holy writings, by the Veddntms^ at the 
same time that these oppose and refute the doctrine taught 
by him. ** 

Kapila, indeed, is named in the Veda itself as possessing 
transcendent knowledge : but here it is remarked, that the 
name has been borne byjnore than one sage; and in particular 
by Vdsudeva, who slew the sons of Sagara.^ This mytho- 
logical personage, it is contended, is the Eapila named in the 
Veda,^ 

[350] The second lecture continues the refutatioh of Kapila’s 
Sdnlchya, which, it is observed, is at variance with the smritis^ 
as with the Vedas : and here the name of Manu is placed at 
the head of them,^ although the institutes, i?^hich bear his 
name, will be found, as just now hinted, and as subsequently 
admitted in another section, to «,fford seeming countenance to 
Bdnhhya doctrines, Sueli passages are, however, explained 
away by the Veddntim^ who rely in this instance, as they do 
ill that of the Veda itself, on other texts, which are not reeon- 
cileable to the Sdnkhya, 

^ p.f?. by S'ankara in his.Oomm. on I. 4, 28.] 

^ ManWs Institutes, ch. xii, y. 50* 

® S'ank. on j5r. Siitr, 2. 1. § 1. (S. 1-2.) 

^ JCf. supra^ p. 242,] ^ [Sc* in S ankara’s Comm.] 
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The same’ argument is in the following section,^ applied to 
the setting aside of the Toga-smriti of Patanjali {Hairanya- 
garhha),^ m far as that is inconsistent with the orthodox tenets 
deduced from the *Vedas; and, by parity of reasoning, to 
Kai^ada’s atomical scheme ^ and to other systems which admit 
two distinct causes (V material and an efficient one) of the 
.universe. , 

The doctrine derived from the tenor of the Fidas is to be 
supported, likewise, by reasoning independently of autliGrity. 

‘ The objection, that the cause and effect are dissimilar, is not 
‘a valid one : instances of such dissimilarity are frequent. 

‘ Hair and nails, which are insensible, grow from a sensible 
‘animal body 5 and sentient vermin (scorpions, etc.) spring 
‘ from inanimate sources (cow-dung, etc.). The argument, too, 

‘ might be retorted; for, according to the adverse position, 

‘ sentient beings are produced from an insensible plastic 
^ nature.^ On these and other arguments the orthodox doc- 
‘ trine is maintainable by reasoning : and by like arguments 
‘ opinions concerning atoms and an universal void, which are 
‘ not received by the best persons,^ may be confuted.’ 

[361] ‘ The distinction relative to fruition, discriminating one 
‘ who enjoys and that which is enjoyed, does not invalidate the 
' singleness and identity of Brahma as cause and effect.^ The 
‘ sea is one and not other than its waters ; yet waves, foam, 
‘ spray, drops, froth, and other modifications of’ it, differ from 
‘ each other.’ 

‘ An effect is not other than its cause. Brahma is single 
‘ without a second. He is not% separate from the embodied self. 
‘He is soul; and the soul is heJ Yet he does not do that 
‘ only which is agreeable and beneficial to self. The same earth 
‘ exhibits diamonds, rock crystals, red orpiment, etc. ; the 

^ j5r. 8uir* 2. 1. § 2, (S. 3.) 

^ [This epithet does not occur in S'ankara’s Comm, on the section.] 

3 Siitr, 2. 1. § 3, (S. 4-11.) ^ [S*Uhtd;parigrahdh.'] 

3 J&r. Siitr, § 4. (S. 12.) « Bid. 2. 1. § 5. (S. 13.) 

^ Ibid. § 6. ($. 14-20.) and § 7. (S. 21-23.) 
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^ same soil produces a diversity of plants ; tlie Same food is 
^ converted into various excrescences, hair, nails, etc. 

As milk changes to curd, and water to ice, so is Brahma 
^ variously transformed and diversified, without aid of tools or 
f exterior means of any sortd In like manner, the spider spins 
> his web out of his own substance ; '"Spirits assume various 
^ shapes; cranes (valdkd) propagate without the male; and the 
^ lotus proceeds from pond to pond without organs of motion. 
‘ That is entire without parts, is no objection : he is 

^not wholly transformed into worldly appearances. Various 
^ changes are presented to the same dreaming soul. Divers 
‘ illusory shapes and disguises are assumed by the same spirit/ ^ 
‘ Brahma, is omnipotent, able for every act, without organ 
‘or instrument.^ No motive or special purpose need be as- 
‘ signed for his creation of the universe, besides his will/^ 

^ Unfairness and uncompassionateness are not to he in»“[352] 
® puted to him, because some (the gods) are happy, others 
^ (beasts and inferior beings) are miserable, and others again 
* (men) partake of happiness and unhappiness. Every one has 
‘ his lot, in the renovated world, according to his merits, his 
‘ previous virtue or vice in a former stage of an universe, which 
^ is sempiternal and had no beginning in time. So the rain- 
‘ cloud distributes rain impartially ; yet the sprout varies 
^ according to the seed/ ^ ” 

Every attribute of a first cause (omniscience, omnipotence, 
^ etc.) exists in Brahma^ who is devoid of qualities.^ ® 

^ Br. JSiifr. § 8. (S. 24-25.) ^ JMd, § 9.^S. 26-29.) 

3 Idid, § 10. (S. 30-31.) • 4 md, § 11. (S. 32-33.) 

5 Ibid. 2. 1. § 12. (S. 34-36.) 

® Ibid. § 13. (s. 37.) [S'ankara expressly says (IT. 3. 14.) that ‘ULose pas» 
sages of Miti whicli speak of creation, etc., in reality only intend to produce tlie 
conviction of tlie identity of all things with Brahma, not to attribute various 
powers to him.^’ Or as Bharmarhja explains, in the Veddnta-pm'ibhdsJid (p. 41), 
these passages show that the universe could only exist in Brahma as its material 
cause, 2ind thus Brahma remains as the substratum, even when the universe is shown 
to be an illusory effect. “ Thus even the passages which relate to creation, etc., 
declare indirectly Brahma as without a second.^' Govindhnanda expressly remarks 
(1. 1. 2.), “How can causality be a characteristic of Brahma devoid of qualities, 
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The second chapter of the second lecture is contiwersiah 
The doctrine of the Sdnlchyas is confuted in the first section ; 
that of the Vaiieshihas in two more; of the Bauddhm mM 
many ; of tlm Jaim^ in one ; of the Pdmpatas and Pdncha- 
rdtras^ likewise, in one each. These controversial disquisiti^^ns 
are here omitted; as a 'brief abstract would hardly be intel- 
ligible, and a full explanation would lead to too great length. 
They have been partly noticed in a separate treatise on the 
Philosophy of Indian Sects.^ It is remarkable, that the Nydya 
of Gotama is entirely unnoticed in the text and commentaries 
of the Veddnta-sdtrasJ^ 

In the third chapter of the second lecture, the task of re- 
conciling seeming contradictions of passages in the Vedas is 
resumed. 

tThe origin of air and the etherial element (dhdsa)^ un- 
^ noticed in the text of the Veda {Ohhdnctogya), where the 
‘ creation of the three other elements is described, has been 
^ affirmed in another {Taittinyaha)? The omission of the one 
‘ is supplied by the notice in the othen; there is no contradic- 
^ tion, as the deficient passage is not restrictive, nor professes 
a complete enumeration. Ether and air are by [353] Bmhm 
‘ created. But he himself has no origin, no procreator nor 
‘ maker, for he is eternal, without beginning as without end;^ 
‘ So fire, and water, and earth, proceed mediately from him, 
‘ being evolved successively, the one from the other, as fire from 
‘ air, and this 4"om ether.^ The element of earth is meant in 
‘ divers passages where food (that is, esculent vegetable) is said 
^ to proceed from water : for ram fertilizes the earth. It is by 

ttie real object of our inquiry ? Just as silver is tbe characteristic of nacre, wlieu 
■we say ‘ this silver is really nacre/ so when we say ^ the cause of the world is 
really Brahma/ this supposed causality is an approximative characteristic' of 
Brahma.” There is in truth no such thing as creation apart from the stand-point 
of ‘ignorance.' Of. Eation. Eefut, p. 203.] ^ See p. [378] of this volume. 

^ [The tenets of the Ny^ya, so far as they relate to pure logic, are accepted by 
all the schools. Its followers are not attacked in the EigmSaya,] 

3 2. 3. § 1 and 2. (S. 1-7 and 8.) 

^ Ibid, 2. 3. § 3. (S. 9.) ^ Ibid, § 4-6. (S. 10-12.) 
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^ Ms will, not by tlieir own act, that they are so Wolfed ; and 
^conversely, they merge one into the other, in the reversed 
^ order, and are re-absorbed at the general dissolution of worlds, 
f previous to renovation of all things.’ ^ * 

Intellect, mind, and organs of sense and action, being com- 
* posed of the primary elements, are bvolved and re-absorbed 
‘ in no different order or succession, but in that of the elements 
'‘ of which they consist / ^ 

‘The same course, evolution and re-absorption, or material 
‘ birth and death, cannot be affirmed of the soul. Birth and 
‘ death are predicated of an^individual, referring merely to his 
‘ association with body, which is matter fixed or moveable. 
‘ Individual souls are, in the Veda^ compared to sparks issuing 
‘ from a blazing fire; but the soul is likewise declared expressly 
‘to be eternal and unborn. Its emanation is no birth, nor 
‘ original productfon,^ It is perpetually intelligent isid con- 
Istantly sensible, as the Sdnhhyas too maintain ; not adveiiti- 
‘ tiously so, merely by association with mind and intellect, as 
‘ the disciples of Kanada insist. It is for want of sensible 
‘objects, not for want of sensibility or faculty of perception, 
‘that the soul feels not during profound sleep, fainting, or 
‘trance. 

[354] ‘The soul is not of finite dimensions, as its trans- 
emigrations seemingly indicate; nor minutely small abiding 
within the heart, and no bigger than the hundredth part of a 
‘hundredth of a hair’s point, as in some passages described; 
‘ but, on the conkary, being identified with supreme Brahma^ 
‘ it participates in his infinity. ’4 

‘ The soul is active ; not as the Sdnkhyas maintain, merely 
‘ passive.^ Its activity, however, is not essential, but adventi- 
‘ tious. As the carpenter, having his tools in hand, toils and 
‘ suffers, and laying them aside, rests and is easy, so the soul 

I Sr. SUr. § 7-8. (S. 13-14.) a Ibid. § 9. (S. 15.) 

' * im. (i 10-11. (S. 16-17.) ‘ Mid. 2. 3. § 13. (S. 19-32.) 

® Mid. § 14. (S. 33-39.) 
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^ in coBjiinctfoii with its instruments (the senses and organs) is 
* active, and quitting them, reposes.^ 

^ Blind in the darkness of ignorance, the soul is guided in 
‘ its actions and fruition, in its attainment of knowledge, and 
‘ consequent liberation and bliss, by the supreme ruler of the 
‘ uni verse, 2 who causes* it to act conformably with its previous 
‘ resolves ; now, according to its former purposes, as then con- 
‘ sonantly to its yet earlier predispositions, accruing from pre- 
‘ ceding forms with no retrospective limit; for the world had 
‘no beginning. The supreme soul makes the individuals act 
‘ relatively to their virtuous or vicious propensities, as the 
‘same fertilizing rain-cloud causes various seeds to sprout 
‘ multifariously, producing diversity of plants according to ‘ 
‘ their kind. 

‘ The soul is a portion of the supreme ruler, ^ as a spark is 
‘of fire? The relation is not as that of master and servant, 

‘ ruler and ruled, but as that of whole and part. In more 
‘than one hymn and prayer of the Yedm^ it is said, “All 
‘ “beings constitute one quarter of him ; three quarters [355] 

‘ “are imperishable in heaven:^’ and in the Thmra-gitd^ and 
‘other s?7iritis, the soul, that animates body, is expressly 
‘affirmed to be a portion of him. He does not, however, 
‘partake of the pain and suffering of which the individual 
‘soul is conscious, through sympathy, during its association 
‘ wdth body ; so solar or lunar light appears as that which it 
‘ illumines, though distinct therefrom. 

/As the sun's image reflected in water is tremulous, quaking 
‘ with the undulations of the pool, without however affecting 
‘ other watery images nor the solar orb itself ; so the sufferings 
‘ of one individual affect not another, nor the supreme ruler. 
‘ But, according to the doctrine of the Sdnhhym^ who main- 

1 Br. Siitr, 5 15. (S. 40.) 2 Ibid. § 16. (S. 41-42.) ^ 

3 Ibid. § 17. (S. 43-53.) 

^ IRigmday 8. 4, 17. Yajurmda {Vdjmanegt) 31. 3, 

^ S'ankara [2. S. 45] cites by tMs name the Bhagmad-gitd [15. 7]. 
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‘.taiii that souls are numerous, each of them inEnite, and all 
‘affected by one plastic principle, nature {pradhdna or pm- 
^kriti)^ the pain or pleasure, which is experienced by one, must 
‘be felt ..by all The like- consequence is objected- to 4h©' 
‘ doctrine of Kaiiada, who taught that souls, numerous and 
‘infinite, are of themselves msensible*f and mind, the souFs 
‘instrument, is minute as an atom, and by itself likewise 
‘ unsentient. The union of one soul with a mind would not 
‘ exclude its association with other souls, equally infinite and 
‘ ubiquitary; and all, therefore, would partake of the same 
‘ feeling of pain or pleasure/* 

The fourth chapter of the second book proceeds in the task 
of reconciling apparent contradictions of passages in the Vedasd 

‘ The corporeal organs of sense and of action, designated by 
‘the term j^rdnifrin a secondary acceptation (it is noticed in 
‘ its proper signification further on, § 4), have, like the ele- 
‘ ments and other objects treated of in the foregoing chapter, a 
‘similar origin, as modifications of Brahma; [356] although 
‘ unnoticed in some passages concerning the creation, and 
‘mentioned in others as pre-existent, but expressly affirmed 
‘in others to be successively evolved.^ The deficiency or 
‘ omission of one text does not invalidate the explicit tenor 
‘ of another. 

‘In various passages, the number of corporeal organs is 
‘ clifierently stated, from seven to thirteen. The precise num- 
‘ber is, however, eleven:^ the five senses, sight, etc.; five 
‘ active organs, the hand, etc. ; and lastly, the internal faculty, 
‘mind, comprehending intelligence, consciousness, and sen- 
‘sation. Where a greater number is specified, the term is 
‘ employed in its most comprehensive sense ; where fewer are 
‘ mentioned, it is used in a more restricted acceptation : thus 
‘ seven sensitive organs are spoken of, relatively to the eyes, 
‘ea«*s, and nostrils (in pairs), and the tongue. 
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*Tliej are finite and small: not, however, minute as atoms, 

^ nor yet gross, as the coarser elements.^ 

^ In its primary or piuncipal signification, is vital 

-action, and chiefly respiration. This, too, is a modification 
^ Brahma, li is not wind {myu) or the air which is 
^ breathed, though so d-QScribed in numerous passages of tiie 
^ Vedas and other authorities; nor is it an operation of a 
^corporeal organ; but it is a particular vital act, and com- 
^prehends five such: 1st, respiration, or an act operating 
‘upwards; 2nd, inspiration, one operating downwards; 3rd, 

‘ a vigorous action, which is a mean between the foregoing two ; 
‘4th5 expiration, or passage upwards, as in metempsychosis; 

‘ 5th, digestion, or circulation of nutriment throughout the 
‘ corporeal frame.’ ^ 

‘ Here, too, it must be understood of a limited, not vast or 
‘ infinite act, nor minutely small. The vital act is not so 
[357] ‘minute as not to pervade the entire frame, as in the 
‘instance of circulation of nourishment; yet is small enough 
‘to be imperceptible to a bystander, in the instance of life’s 
‘ passage in ti’ansmigration, 

‘ Respiration and the rest of the vital acts do not take effect 
‘of themselves by an intrinsic faculty, but as influenced and 
‘ directed by a presiding deity and ruling power, yet relatively 
‘ to a particular body, to whose animating spirit, and not to 
‘ the presiding deity, fruition accrues.^ 

‘The senses and organs, eleven in number, as above men- 
‘ tioned, are no! modifications of the principal vital act, respira- 
‘ tion, but distinct principles.^ 

‘ It is the supreme ruler, not the individual soul, who is 
‘ described in passages of the Tedas as transforming himself 
‘ into divers combinations, assuming various names and shapes, 
‘ deemed terrene, aqueous, or igneous, according to the pro- 
‘ dominancy of the one or the other element. When noiirishi?. 

j 1 J&r. Sutr. § 3. (S. 7.) » md, § 4. (S. 8.) § 6. (S. 9-12.) § 6, (S, 13.) 

3 Ibid, 2. 4, § 7. (S. 14-16.) , ' ^ Ibid. § 8. (S. 17-19.) 
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^ meiit is received into the corporeal frame, it undergoes a tliree- 
f fold distribution, according to its fineness or coarseness : corn 
" and other terrene food becomes flesh ; but the coarser portion 
" is ejected, and the finer nourishes the mental organ. Water 
" is converted into blood ; the coarser particles are rejected as 
"ifrine j the finer supports the breath.- Oil or other combiis- 
" tible substance, deemed igneous, becomes marrow; the coarser 
" part is deposited as bone, and the finer supplies the faculty of 
"speech.’^ 

The third lecture treats on the means whereby knowledge is 
attainable, through which liberation and perpetual bliss may be 
achieved: and, as preliminary thereto, on the pas[358]sage 
of the soul furnished with organs into the versatile -world and 
its various conditions; and on the nature and attributes of the 
supreme being. 

" The soul is subject to transmigration. It passes from one 
" state to another, invested with a subtile*^ frame consisting of 
" elementary particles, the seed or rudiment of a grosser bodv, 

‘ Departing from that which it occupied, it ascends to the 
" moon ; where, clothed with an aqueous form, it experiences 
" the recompense of its works ; and whence it returns to occupy 
" a new body with resulting influence of its former deeds. But 
" evil-doers suffer for their misdeeds in the seven appointed 
"regions of retribution.^ 

‘ The returning soul quits its watery frame in the lunar orb, 
‘ and passes successively and rapidly through ether, air, vapour, 
" mist, and cloud, into rain ; and thus finds Its way into a 
' vegetating plant, and thence, through the miedium of nourish- 
" ment, into an animal embryo.^ ^ 

In the second chapter of this lecture the states or conditions 
of the embodied soul are treated of. They are chiefly three ; 
waking, dreaming, and profound sleep : to which may be added 

1 Sutr, § 9. (S. 20-22.) 

2 Id id, 3, 1 . § 1-3. (S. 1-7 and .8-11 and 12-21.) 

3 mi, § 4-6. (S. 22-23 and 24-27.) 
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for a fourth, ihat of death; and for a fifth, that of trance, 
swoon, or stupor, which is intermediate between profouiid sleep 
and death (as it were half-dead), as dreaming is between waking 
and profound sleep. In that middle state of dreaming there 
is a fanciful course of events, an illusoiy creation, which how- 
ever testifies the existejice of a conscious soul. In profound 
sleep the soul has retired to the supreme one by the route of 
the arteries of the pericardium d 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted to the consider- 
[359]ation of the nature and attributes of the supreme 
being. ‘ He is described in many passages of the Veda, as 
‘diversified and endued with every quality and particular 
‘ character 5 but in other and very numerous texts, as without 
‘ form or quality. The latter only is truly applicable, not 
" the former, nor both. He is impassible, unaflhcted by 
‘ 'worldly modifications ; as the clear crystal, seemingly coloured 
‘ by the red blossom of a hibiscus, is not the less really 
‘ pellucid. He does not vary with every disguising form or 
‘ designation, for all diversity is expressly denied by explicit 
‘ texts ; and the notion of variableness relative to him is dis- 
^ tinctly condemned in some §dkhds of the Veda,^ 

‘ He is neither coarse nor subtile, neither long nor short, 

‘ neitlier audible nor tangible ; amorphous, invariable.’ 

‘ This luminous immortal being, who is in this earth, is the 
‘ same with the luminous, immortal, embodied spirit, which 
‘ informs the corporeal self, and is the same with the [supreme] 

‘ soul.’ ‘ He is! to be apprehended by mind alone, there is not 
‘ here any multiplidty. Whosoever views him as manifold 
‘ dies death after death.’ ^ 

‘ He is amorphous, for so he is explicitly declared to be ; 
‘ but seemingly assuming form, as sunshine or moonlight, im- 
‘ pinging on an object, appears straight or crooked,’ 

^ JBr. Suir, 3. 2. § 1--4. (S. 1-6, 1, 8, 9 and 10.) 

2 Bid, 3. 2. § 5. (S. 11-13.) 

3 Passages of the Veda cited among others by the scholiasts commenting on the 

above. ^ Sn Suti\ 3. 2. (S. 14.) 
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‘He is pronounced to be sheer sense, mere, intellect and 

nhouglit;:„.'as a lump. of .salt is wholly of an uniform taste 
^ within and withoutj so is the soul an entire mass ot in tell i- 
fgenee/ This is affirmed both in the Vedas and in the smriiis : 
and, as such, he is compared to the reflected [ 360 ] images of 
su^i and moon, which fluctuate with ^tjie rise and fall of the 
waters that reflect them.^ ^ The luminous sun, though single, 
^yet reflected in water, becomes Yarious ; and so does the 
^ unborn divine soul by disguise in divers modes/ 

The Veda so describes him, as entering into and pervading 
the corporeal shapes by hinipelf wrought/ ‘ He framed bodies, 
‘biped and quadruped; and becoming a bird, he passed into 
‘ those bodies, filling them as their informing spirit/ 

In the VrihadHiranyaka^ after . premising two modes of 
Brahma^ morphous and amorphous; one composed of the three 
coarser elements, earth, water, and fire ; the other consisting 
of the two more subtile, air and ether; it is said, ‘next then 
‘his name is propounded,’ “neither so nor so ; for there is 
“none other but he, and he is the supreme/’ Here the 
finite forms premised"’ are denied ; for his existence as the 
supreme being is repeatedly affirmed in this and in other 
passages/ 

‘ He is imperceptible; yet during devout meditation is, as 
‘it were; apprehended by perception and inference, through 
‘ revelation and authentic recollections/ 

‘Like the sun and other luminaries, seemingly multiplied 
‘by reflection though really single, and lik^ ether (space) 
‘ apparently subdivided in vessels containing it within limits, 
‘ the (supreme) light is without difierence or distinction of par« 
‘ ticiilars, for he is repeatedly declared so to be.''" Therefore is 
‘ one, who knows the truth, identified with the infinite bein<r ; 
‘ for so revelation indicates. But since both are affirmed, the 

^ Br, Suit\ 3. 2. (S. 15-20.) 2 21. 

® Ihd, § 6. (S, 22.) XVfihad-'dTanyaTia-upmiuhad^ ii. S.j 
^ lUd, S. 23-24, 6 iii^i 25. 
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^ relation is as that of the coiled serpent fancied to he a hoop ; 
‘or as that [361] of light and the luminary from which it 
‘ proceeds, for both are luminous.^ 

‘ There is none other but he, ‘notwithstanding the apparent 
‘import of divers texts, which seem to imply differences, 

‘ various relations, and^^aliquot parts. He is iibiquitary and 
‘ eternal ; for he is pronounced to be greater than etherial 
‘ space, which is infinite.^ 

‘ The fruit or recompense of works is from him, for that is 
‘congruous; and so it is expressly affirmed in the Yedas» 

‘ Jaimini alleges virtue or moral merit ; but the author of the 
^ sutr as (Badarayaiia-vyasa) maintains the former, because the 
‘ supreme being is in the Vedas termed the cause of virtue and 
‘ of vice, as of every thing else.’ ^ 

The two last chapters of the third lecture relate chiefly to 
devout exercises and pious meditation, the practice of which is 
inculcated as proper and requisite to prepare the soul and mind 
for the reception of divine knowledge, and to promote its 
attainment. I pass rapidly over this copious part ^ of the text, 
for the same reason for which I restricted myself to a very 
brief notice of the Yoga or theistical Sdnhhya of Patanjali ; 
because religious observances are more concerned than philo- 
sophy with the topics there ti’eated, and the ritual of the Yoga 
according to both systems, Sdnhhya and Vedanta^ would be a 
fitter subject of a separate treatise, rather than to be inciden- 
tally touched on while investigating the philosophical doctrines 
of both schools. 

Yarious questiori!^ arise on the modes, forms, and object of 
meditation taught in the Upanishads and in other por-[362] 
tions of the Vedas, as well as on exterior observances either 
immediately or mediately connected therewith, and likewise on 

^ Br. Sutr, 3. 2. (S. 26-30.) ® Ibid* § 7. ® Ibid. ^ 8. 

^ The third chapter contains thirty-six sections, comprising sixty-six aphorisms ; 
, the fourth includes eighteen, comprehending, fifty- twO' sutras; and the subject is 
” pursued in the eight first sections of the fourth lecture. 
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the direct efficacy ■ of knowledge, which, are,. all considered and 
.solved .at mnch length. • In general,, bnt not always, the same: 
divine, knowledge, the same worship, , and like meditations, are 
intended by the same designations in^ difierent Vedas^ the 
omissions and obscurities of one being supplied and explained 
by^ another, and even under varion^. -designatioris. By the 
acquisition of such knowledge, attainable as it is in the present 
or in a future birth, in lifetime, or to take effect after death, 
the influence of works is annulled, and consequent deliverance 
is single, not varying in degree and inducing different grada- 
tions of bliss, but complete and final happiness. 

The fourth lecture relates chiefly to the fruit and eflect of 
pious meditation properly conducted, and the consequent 
attainment of divine knowledge. The beginning of the first 
chapter is, however, supplemental to the foregoing lecture, 
treating of devout exercises, and the posture (a sitting one) in 
which devotion and contemplation should be practised, with 
constant repetition of those observances, and persisting therein 
durinsr life.^ 

o 

So soon as that knowledge is attained, past sin is annulled 
and future offence precluded.^ “As water wets not the leaf of 
“the lotus, so sin touches not Mm who knows God: as the 
“floss on the carding comb cast into the fire is consumed, so 
“ are his sins burnt away/’ ^ 

‘ In like manner, the effect of the converse (that is, of merit 
^ and virtue) is by acquisition of knowledge annulled and pre- 
^eluded. It is at death that these consequeitces take place/ 
traverses both (merit and demerif) [363] thereby/’^ 
‘“The heart’s knot is broken, all doubts are split, and his 
‘ “ works perish, when he has seen the supreme being.” ® 
‘ “ All sins depart from him : ” ^ meaning good works as well 

^ Hn Sutr. 4. 1. § 1-8. (S. 1— 12.) s Ibid. § 9. (S. 13.) 

^ ChMndogya, B?'ahma-vidyd \lr, 14 ; v. 24]. 

^ Br. Bvtr. 4. 1. § 10. (S. 14.) . s Yrihad-dmnyaka, 

® Mundaka [ii. 2]. ? Ohhdndogija. 
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‘ for the confinement of fetters is the same, 

‘ whether the chain be of gold or iron.’ i 

‘But only such antecedent sin and virtue are annulled, as 
‘ had not begun to have effect : for their influence lasts until 
his deliverance, and then does he merge in the supreme 
‘ Brahma.^ Those whsoli were in operation are not annulled, 
‘ as the arrow, which has been shot, completes its flight, nor 
‘ falls till its speed is spent ; and the potter’s wheel, once set 
‘ in motion, whirls till the velocity which has been commuui- 
‘ cated to it is exhausted.’ 

However, the maintenance of a perpetual fire, and certain 
‘ other religious observances enjoined as conducive to the same 
‘ end, are not rendered inefficacious : ® for it is declared that 

Brdhmams seek divine knowledge by holy study, sacrifice, 

liberality, and devotion : and according to some mkhas"^ 
‘ of other merits remain likewise effectual ; for sons 

‘ succeed to the inheritance of their fathers’ works ; the affee- 
‘ tionate share his good deeds; and the malignant participate 
‘ of his ill actions. These sacrificial observances may be such 
‘ as are conjoined with devout exercises, faith, and pious medi- 
‘ tation ; or unattended by those holy practices for attainment 
‘ of divine knowledge, since they are pronounced most effica- 
‘ cious when so conjoined, which implies that they are not 
‘ wholly inoperative by themselves.’ ® 

[864] ‘ Having annulled by fruition other works which had 
‘ begun to have effect ; having enjoyed the recompense and 
‘ sufiered the pains of good and bad actions, the possessor of 
‘ divine knowledge, on demise s>^ the body, proceeds to a re- 
‘ union with Brahma.' 

The fruit of divine knowledge having been shown in the 
first chapter, the second chapter of this lecture treats of the 

‘ Anon, Com. _ 2 Sr. S&tr. i. 1. § 11. (S. 15.) OhUndogya [ri. 14 ], 

£u Slttr. 4. 1. J 12 . (S. 16-17.) * Vrihad-drai^yalta [Up, it. 4]. 

* Satydyana. [S'utyayana ?] e JBr. Sitr. 4. 1. § 13. (S. 18.) Ghhdndogya. 
Sr. Sitlr. § 14. (S. 19.) OhMniogya and Yfiliai-iranyaka. 
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particular effect of devout exercises joined witfi appropriate 
meditation. It chiefly concerns the ascent of the soul, or mode 
in which it passes from the body. 

^ Of a dying person the speech, followed by the rest of the 
‘ t§p exterior faculties (not the corporeal organs tlieinselves), is 
' absorbed into the mind, for the action of the outer organ 
' ceases before the mind’s. This in like manner retires into 
'the breath,^ attended likewise by all the other vital functions, 
'for they are life’s companions; and the same retreat of the 
' mind is observable, also, in profound sleep and in a swoon. 

' Breath, attended likewise By all other vital faculties, is with- 
' drawn into the living soul which governs the corporeal organs, 

' as the attendants of a king assemble around him when he is 
' setting out upon a journey ; for all vital functions gather 
' about the soul at the last moment when it is expiring.^ The 
‘ living soul, attended with all its faculties, retires within a 
' rudiment of body, composed of light with the rest of the five 
' elements, in a subtile state. " Breath ” is, therefore, said to 
' withdraw into " light#’; not meaning that element (or fire) 

' exclusively ; nor intending direct transition, for a traveller 
' has gone from one city to another, though he passed through 
' an intermediate town.’ 

' This retirement from the body is common to ordinary [365] 

' uninformed people as to the devout contemplative worshipper, 
'until they proceed further on their respective paths: and 
‘immortality (without immediate reunion with the supreme 
^Brahma) is the fruit of pious meditation, though impedi- 
‘ ments may not be wholly con«umed and removed.^ 

‘ In that condition the soul of the contemplative worshipper 
‘remains united to a subtile elementary frame, conjoined with 
‘the vital faculties, until the dissolution of worlds, when it 
‘merges in the supreme deity. That elementary frame is 
‘minute in its dimensions as subtile in -its texture, and is 

^ OhhMogya [W. 15], "Br, Bubr, 4. 2. § 1-3. ^ 

^ Ytihad^rm^yalca ii. 1 ; ir, 3]. ® Br, Sutr, 4. 2. § 4. (S. 7.) 
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^ accordingly Imperceptible to bystanders when departing from 
‘the body : nor is it oppressed by cremation or other treat- 
‘ ineiit which that body undergoes. It is by its warmth 
‘sensible so long as.it abides \t'ith that coarser frame, which 
‘ becomes cold in death when it has departed,^ and was warm 
‘ during life while it remained. 

‘ But he who has attained the true knowledge of Go© does 
‘ not pass through the same stages of retreat, proceeding 
‘directly to reunion with the supreme being, with which he 
‘ is identified, as a river, at its confluence with the sea, merges 
‘therein aUogether. His vital faculties and the elements of 
‘which his body consists, all the sixteen component parts 
‘ which constitute the human frame, are absorbed absolutely 
‘ and completely : both name and form cease ; and he becomes 
‘ immortal, without parts or members.’ ® , 

In cfiurse of expounding the text, some of the commentators 
compare the ultimate absorption of the vital faculties [366] 
to the disappearance of water sprinkled on a hot stone.^ They 
seem to be unaware of its evaporation,^ and consider it to have 
sunk into the stone. 

‘ The soul, together with the yital faculties ahsox’bed in it, 

‘ having retired within its proper abode, the heart, the siim- 
‘ mit of that viscus flashes, and lightens the passage by which 
" the soul is to depart : the crown of the head in the case of 
‘ the wise ; and any other part of the body, in the instance 
‘ of the ignorant. A hundred and one arteries issue from the 
‘ heart, one of which passes to the crown of tlie head : it is 
‘named stislmmm. By that. passage, in virtue of acquired 
‘ knowledge, and of recollection of the meditated way, the soul 
‘ of the wise, graced by the favour of Brahma^ whose dwelling 
‘ is in the heart, issues and meets a solar ray ; and by that 
‘route proceeds, whether it be night or day, winter or sum- 

^ Br. Shtr, § 5, (S. 8-1 1.) KaihamtU^ etc. 

2 Ibid. § 6-8. (S. 12-16.) Kdnwitf Midhyandina [FnV;.. Ar, ITp, iii. 3], 
Brmna [vi. 5], etc. ® Mmigmdtha m Br\ 8utr, 4. 2. § 6. (S. 12.) 
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‘ m'er.^ The eoBtact of a sunheam with the •rein is constant, 

‘ as long as the body endures : rays of light reach from the 
‘ sun to the vein, and conversely extend from this to the sun. 

‘ The preferableness of summer, as exemplified in the case of 
‘ Bhishma, who awaited the return of that auspicious season 
‘to die, does not concern the devout* worshipper, who has 
‘practised religious exercises in contemplation of Brahma, 
‘as inculcated by the Tedas, and has consequently acquired 
‘knowledsre. But it does concern those who have followed 

o 

‘ the observances tauglit by the Sanhhya Yoga ; accordiBg 
^ to which, the time of day and season of the year are not 
• indifferent/ 

The further progress of the soul, from the termination of 
the coronal artery communicating with a solar ray to its final 
destination, the abode of Brahma^ is variously de [3 67] scribed 
in divers texts of the Veda; some specifying intermediate 
stations which are omitted by others, or mentioned in a dif- 
ferent order.^ The seefning discrepancies of those passages 
are reconciled, and all, are shown to relate to one uniform 
route, deduced from the text, for the divine journey {dem- 
yam) which the liberated soul travels. A question arises, 
whether the intermediate stations, which are mentioned, be 
stages of the journey, or scenes of fimition to be visited in 
succession, or landmarks designated for the course and direc- 
tion of the route/ On this point the settled conclusion 
that the presiding deities or regents of the places or regions 
indicated are guides to the soul, who forward ‘it on its way 
in its helpless condition, destitute of exerted organs, all its 
faculties being absorbed and withdrawn; as a blind man is 
led, or a faint person is conducted, by a guide. 

1 Br. Sutr. 4. 2. § 9-11. (S. 17-21.) Vriha^dran., Chhdyidogya, etc. 

“ Ghhdndogya^ Kaushitahi, Vrihad-dranyaJca^ etc. 

s JJhavadeva instances P'atalipntra and tke Son a river, as indicated for tlie 
direction of tlie route from Tirabjaukti (Tirbtit) to Yar^iiasx (Benares). It is 
clear that he understands Phtaliputra (the ancient Palibothra) to be Patna. 

^ [Bn Butr. 4. 3. (S. 4).] 
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Tlie route* deduced from the tenor of texts compared, and 
from divers considerations set forth, ^ is by a solar ray to the 
realm of fire | thence to the regents of day, of the semilunation, 
of the summer six months, of* the year; and thence to the 
abode of gods ; to air or wind, the regent of which forwards 
the journeying soul fr(»m his precincts, by a narrow passage 
compared to the nave of a chariot wheel, towards the sun : 
thence the transition is to the moon, whence to the region of 
lightning, above which is the realm of Varuna, the regent of 
water ; for lightning and thunder are beneath the rain*cloud 
and aqueous region : the rest of* the way is by the realm of 
Indra, to the abode of Prajapati or jSmtocr* 

[368] A question arises, which is here discussed, whether 
BraJmay to whose dwelling and court the soul is conducted, be 
the supreme being, according to the ordinary and chief accept- 
ation of the term, or be that effect of his creative will which 
is distinguished as Kdrya’^hraJma^ identified with the mytho- 
logical personage entitled Hira^yagarbha, as having been 
included within the golden mundane egg. Jaimini afiirms the 
supreme one to be meant : but Badari maintains the other 
opinion ; which is that which the commentators of the Mrm 
understand the author of them to adopt.^ 

The souls of those holy persons only, whose devout medita- 
tion was addressed to the pure Brahma himself, take the route 
described ; ^ not those whose contemplation was partial and 
restrictive : they have their special reward. Those, too, whose 
knowledge of *Gon was more perfect, pass immediately, or by 
any route, to a reunion with the divinity, with whom they are 
identified. 

The soul of him who has arrived at the perfection of divine 
knowledge, and is consequently liberated, ^‘quitting its corporeal 
frame, ascends to the supreme light which is Brahma, and 
‘‘ comes forth identified with him, conform and undivided ; ^ 

1 JBr. Siiir. 4. 3. § 1-4. (S. 1-6.) » Ibid. 4. 3. § 5, (S. 7-14,) 

3 Ibid, § 6. (S. 15-16.) ^ Ibid, § 1-2. (S. 1-4.) 
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as pure water, dropped into tlie limpid lake, is such as 
that is. 

Concerning the condition of the liberated man, a clifiference 
of doctrine is noticedd Jaimini maintained, that he is endued 
with divine attributes, omniscience, nbiquitarY power, and other 
transcendent faculties. Audulomi insisted, that he becomes 
sheer thought, sentient intelligence. The author ot the siitms 
(Badarayana) accedes to the last-mentioned opinion ; admit- 
ting, however, the practical [369] or apparent - possession of 
divine faculties by one who has attained perfection of know- 
ledge. 

By certain devout exercises and meditation ^ a less perfect 
knowledge is acquired, which, as before mentioned, qualifies 
the possessor of it for reception at Brahmans abode, though not 
for immediate reunion and identity with his being. In that 
condition transcendent power is enjoyed. The 2 )ifns^ oivsliades 
of progenitors, may be called up by a simple act of the will ; 
and other superhuman ^faculties may be similarly exerted. 
The possessor of these..is independent, subject to no other^s 
control. He may, at his option, be invested with one or 
more bodies, furnished with senses and organs, or be unincum- 
bered with a corporeal frame. On this point, however, a 
difference of doctrine subsists. "Jaimini maintained the indis- 
pensable presence of body; Badari, its absence; and the author 
(Badardyana) admits the option. In one ease, the condition is 
that of a person dreaming ; in the other case, as of one awake.^ 

‘ Master of several bodies, by a simple act of his will, the 
‘ Yogi does not occupy one only, leaving the rest inanimate, 
‘ like so many wooden machines. He may animate more than 
^ one, in like manner as a single lamp may be made to supply 
‘ more than one wick/ ^ 

1 JSr. Sutr. § 3. (S. 5-7.) 

® [S'ankara explains it as VyamhdrdpeJcshayd^ i.e. from the practical or con- 
rentional {vydvahdrzM) point of view of those who are still in ignorance.] 

® Mdrda^vidyd ov J)aham'‘V{dyd in the OhMndoyya [vih. 1 , 2 ]. 

\ Br. mr. 4. 4. J 4. 5. (S. 9-14.) 5 JMd, § 6, {S. 15-16.) 
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Liberatioi! (MM/^ 2 f^), besides its proper and strict sense, wliich 
is that of final deliverance through a perfect knowledge of 
and consequent identification wdth the divinity and 
absorption into his essence, is likewise employed in a secondary 
acceptation for that which takes effect in life-time [fivan- 
miM) 5 or which coirdkicts the soul after death to dwell with 
Brahma; not, however, [370] divested of a subtile corporeal 
frame. The more complete deliverance is incorporeal {mdelia* 
muhti)} The less perfect liberation appertains to a Yogi^ 
similar, in respect of the faculties and powers possessed by 
him, to one who has accomplished the like by the observances 
taught in the Sdnhhya or Yoga of Patanjali. 

Such a Yogi, uncontrolled and independent as he has been 
pronounced to be, can exert every faculty and superior power 
analogous to that of the divinity's which may be conducive to 
enjoyi^ent ; but he has not a creative power. His faculties 
are transcendent for enjoyment, not for action.- 

The more perfect liberation is absolute and final: there is no 
return of the soul from its absorptionjn the divine essence, to 
undergo further transmigrations as before.^ But incomplete, 
knowledge, which conducts to Brahmans abode without quali- 
fying the soul for such absorption into the divinity, exempts it 
from return during the subsisting kalpa ; but not at a future 
renovation of worlds,^ unless by special favour of the deity. 


EECAPITTTLATION. 

In the foregoing summary of the Vedanta from the sidras 
of Yyasa, the interpretation by Sankara has been relied upon ; 
and his gloss, with notes of his annotators and the commen- 
taries of scholiasts who follow him, have been exclusively 
employed, lest the doctrine of separate schools and different 

^ Bhavadeva on Br, Sutr. 4. 4. S. 22. * ^ Jr. Sutr, 4. 4. § 7. (S. 17-22.) 

3 Ibid. S. 22. ^ On this point the commentators do not appear to agree. 
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bratEclies of tlie,/ Vedanta sIioeM be blended ' and coiifouiided. 
Those commentaries are' numerous, and explanations and eluci- 
dations of the text have been taken -from one or from another 
indiscriminately, as they hare been [ 371 ]'‘found pertinent and 
illustrati?e, without particular preference or selection* This 
should be borne in mind in comparing that summary with its 
authorities, as it has not been judged necessary, nor generally 
practicable, to cite the particular commentary that is especially 
used in each instance. 

Some remarks will be now added, in which other autlioritles 
are likewise employed, and •chiefly the elementary works ^ 
mentioned in the introduction of this essay. 

The principal and essential tenets of the Vedanta are, that 
Gob is the omniscient and omnipotent cause of the existence, 
continuance, and dissolution of the universe. Oreation is an 
act of his will. He is both efficient and material cause^of the 
world : creator and nature, framer and frame, doer and deed. 
At the consummation of dll things, all are resolved into him: as 
the spider spins his thread from his own substance and gathers 
it in again; as vegetables sprout iSrom the soil and return to it, 
earth to earth; as hair and nails grow from a living body and 
continue with it. The supreme being is one, sole-existent, 
secoudless, entire, without parts, sempiternal, infinite, ineffable, 
invariable ruler of all, universal soul, truth, wisdom, intelli- 
gence, happiness. 

Individual souls, emanating from the supreme one, . are 
likened to innumerable sparks issuing from a’ blazing fire. 
From him they proceed, and to him they return, beiug of the 
same essence. The soul which governs the body together with 
its organs, neither is born ; nor does it die. It is a’ portion of 
the divine substance ; and, as such, infinite, immortal, intelli- 
gent, sentient, true. 

Ih is governed by the supreme. Its activity is not of its 
essence, but inductive through its organs : as an artisan, 

^ Veddnia-sdritf Veddnia^jparibMshdf etc. 
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taking Ins tools, labours and undergoes toil and pain, but 
[372] laying them aside reposes ; so is the soul active, and a 
sufferer by means of its organs ; but, divested of them, and 
returning to the supreme one, Is at rest and is happy. It is 
not a free and independent agent, but made to act by the 
supreme one, who caifees it to do in one state as it had pur- 
posed ill a former condition. According to its predisposition 
for good or evil, for enjoined or forbidden deeds, it is made to do 
good or ill, and thus it has retribution for previous works. Y et 
God is not author of evil ; for so it has been from eternity : 
the series of preceding forms and*of dispositions manifested in 
them has been infinite. 

The soul is incased in body as in a sheath, or rather in a 
succession of sheaths. The first or inner case is the intellec- 
tual one {vijmnamaya): it is composed of the sheer {tan-mdtra)^ 
or simple elemtots uncombined, and consists of the intellect 
(buddhi) joined with the five senses. 

The next is the mental {manomaya) sheath, in which mind 
is joined with the preceding.^ A third sheath or case com- 
prises the organs of action and the vital faculties, and is 
termed the organic or vital case.® These three sheaths (horn) 
constitute the subtile frame {$Mi$hma-hnm or Unga-mrim) 
which attends the soul in its transmigrations. The interior 
rudiment confined to the inner case is the causal frame 
{Mrana-sanra)? 

The gross body {Bthuki-§arira) which it animates from birth 
to death in any s^p of its transmigrations, is composed of 
the coarse elements, formed iy eombinations of the simple 
elements, in proportions of four-eighths of the predominant and 

^ [Others say that it is composed of mind joined mth the organs of action.] 

2 [ix, the prdnamaya.l 

® [This is often called the JCmnidarmya-hoia, This sheath or envelope is 
described as consisting of the primeval Ignorance with the quality of go<^lncss 
. predominant. Of. Hippolytus, Philosophumena, i. p. 29, rovro 5^ cpws H 4>a(n 
* X(Syoy rhp &shp, avrohs ix6povs BpaxjttSvas A€ 7 ou{rt, rh aTroppi^oa ix6mvs 

T^p Kspotio^iapf *6 iffri la'xaTos,] 
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cliafacteristic one with an eighth of each of the other four, : 
that.is, the particles , of the several elements, Being divisible, 
are, in the first place, split into moieties 3 whereof one is sub- 
divided into quarters; and the remainiBg nioiety combmes 
with one part (a quarter of a moiety) from each of the four 
others, thus constituting coarse or mfixed ele[378]oients.^ 
The exterior case, composed of elements so combined, is the 
nutrimentitious {cmnama^a} sheath ; and being the scene of 
coarse fruition is therefore termed the gross body,^ 

The or£:anic frame assimilates the combined elements re- 
ceived in food, and secretes the finer particles and rejects the 
coarsest : earth becomes flesh; water, blood; and inflammable 
substances (oil or grease), marrow. The coarser particles of 
the two first are excreted as feces and urine ; those of the 
third are deposited in the bones. The finer particles of the 
one nourish the mind; of the other, supply ^respiration ; of 
the third, support speech. 

Organized bodies are ‘“arranged by the VeddnMns in either 
four or three classes: for both which arrangements the au- 
thority of passages of the Veda is cited. Their four classes 
are the same with those of other writers ; but the threefold 
division appears to be peculiar to this school. It is, 1 st, 
viviparous (Jivaja), as man and quadrupeds; 2 nd, oviparous 
(andaja), as birds and insects; 3rd, germiniparous {udhhijja).^ 
The latter, however, comprehends the two terminating classes 
of the fourfold distribution, vermin and vegetable; differing 
but as one sprouts from the earth, the other pullulates from 
water: the one fixed, the othev locomotive. To both, equi- 
vocal and spontaneous generation, or propagation without 
union of parents, is assigned. 

The order in which the five elements are enumerated is that 
^ Ved.Sdra.lZ6, 

^ CThe aggregate of tlie various subtile bodies constitutes Hiranyagarbba or 
tbe Supreme Soul viewed in Ms relation to the world, as creator, wMle tbe aggre- 
gate of tbe gross bodies similarly constitutes Ms gross body.] 

3 S'ank., etc. on Br. Sutr. 3. 1, § 3. ,(S. 21.) 
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of tneir deveiopment : Ist, the etherial element which ^ 

is deemed a most subtile fluid, occupying all space and con- 
founded with ?acancy 5 sound is its particular quality. 2 ii(!. 
Wind air^ in motiom; for mobility is its cliaracter- 

istic ; sound and feel are sensible in it. 3rd. Fire or light 
of which heat^ is the characteristic j and by [S^d] 
which sound, feel, and colour (or form) are made manifest. 
4th. Water of which fluidity is characteristic ; and in 
which sound, feel, colour, and taste occur. 5tli. Earth (|?n- 
thwi or cmm)y of which hardness is oliaracteristic ; and in 
which sound, feel, colour, taste, and smell are discernible. 

The notion of ether and wind as distinct elements, an 
opinion which this has in coninion with most of the other 
schools of Indian philosophy, seems to originate in the as- 
sumption of mobility for the essential character of the one. 
Hence^air in motion has been distinguished from the aerial 
fluid at rest, which is dhaki^ supposed to penetrate and per- 
vade all worldly space; and, by an easy transition, myi(> 
(wind) and motion, come to be identified, as dkdm (ether) and 
space likewise are confounded. 

An organized body, in its most subtile state of tenuity, 
comprises sixteen members (civayava) or corporeal parts, tiz. 
five organs of sense, as many instruments of action, and the 
same number of vital faculties ; to which are added mind 
(including intelligence, consciousness, and sensation) ; or, dis- 
tinguishing mind and intellect {hiiddhi) as separate parts, the 
number is seventeen. 

The vital facultfes, terme<| myu, are not properly air or 
wind, but vital functions or actions. Considered, however, 
with a reference to the proper meaning of that term, they are 
by some explained to be, 1 st, respiration, which is ascending, 
and of which the seat is the nostril; 2 nd, inspiration (or 
otherwise explained, flatus), which is descending, and which 
.. issues from the lower extremity of the intestine; 3rd, flatuous- 
ness, which is diffused through the body, passing by all the 
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veins and ;arteries 5 4 tli, expiration .ascending tlie tliroai;,: 
5th, ^ digestion, ' or abdominal air, of , wliicli tbe seat' is ■ the'' 
middle of the body* 

Acc,o.rdiiig .to a different explanation, the first is respi“[37e5] 
ration ; the second, inspiration; the third, a mean between the 
two," pulsation, palpitation, and other vital moTemeiits ; the 
fourth is expiration ; and the fifth is digestion. 

Three states of the soul in respect of the body are recog- 
nized ; to which must be added a fourth, and even a fifth, 
waking, dreaming, profoundly sleeping, half-dead, and deadj 
While awake, the soul, asso(;iated with body, is active under 
the guidance of px’ovidence, and has to do with a real {para- 
mdrthiJd)^ and practical {injdmhdriM) creation. In a dream 
there is an illusory {mmjdmayz) and unreal creation : never- 
theless, dreams prognosticate events. Dreaming is the 
mean (sandhyd) between sleeping and w^aking-r In profound 
sleep the soul is absent, having retired by the channel of 
the arteries, and being as it wei’e enfolded in the supreme 
deity. It is not, however, blended with the divine essence, 
as a drop of water fallen into a lake, where it becomes un- 
distinguishable ; but, on the contrary, the soul continues 
discriminate, and returns unchanged to the body which it 
animates while awake. Swoon, or stupor, is intermediate 
between sleep and death. During insensibility produced by 
accident or disease, there is, as in profound sleep and lethargy, 

^ [It is usually held that in the -waking state (vikva) the So^il is disguised and 
limited by the gross effects, i*e. the sthiila-sarim and 1»l^e external -world ; in the 
dreaming state {tmjasa) by the subtile effects, Le. the lmga^sa.rb'a and the dream- 
world; but in sound sleep {prdjm) it is only disguised and limited by ignorance 
as the general cause of all mundane existence, — this remains for the present latent, 
hut is still capable of being called out into actuality. The fourth condition 
[turiya) is undisguised by either cause or effect, and therefore unlimited and ab- 
solute. Thus GaudapMa says in his Kdrihd on the Mdnduhja-tipmishad : ‘‘ The 
conditions Yis'wa and Taijasa are bound by the cause and its effects {i.e, by the 
original ignorance and the ideas of mundane existence which it produces) ; the 
coudiuon Pr^jna is only hound by tbe cause («<?. ignorance) ; but neither the cause 
nor the effect can exist in the Turiya/’] 

3 [Of. mpra, p. 361.] 
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a. temporary tibsence of the soul. In death it has absolutely 
quitted its gross corporeal frame. 

Subject to future transmigration, it visits other worlds, to 
receive there the recompense of works or suffer the penalty 
of misdeeds. Sinnets fall to various regions of punishment, 
administered by Ohitragupta and other mythological persons 
in the realm of Tama. * The virtuous rise to the moon, where 
they enjoy the fruit of their good actions ; and whence they 
return to this world to animate new bodies, and act in them, 
under providence, conformably with their propensities and pre- 
dispositions, the trace of which remains. 

[376] The wise, liberated from worldly trammels, ascend 
yet higher, to the abode and court of Brahma; or, if their 
attainment of wisdom be complete, they at once pass into a 
reunion with the divine essence. 

Three degrees of liberation or deliverance {mtMi) are dis- 
tinguislied : one incorporeal, which is that last mentioned, and 
is complete ; another imperfect, which is that before mentioned, 
taking effect upon demise, when the soul passes to the highest 
heaven, the abode of BraJima. The third is effectual in life- 
time (jzmn-muMi), and enables the possessor of it to perform 
supernatural actions; as evocation of shades of progenitors, 
translation of himself into other bodies called into existence by 
the mere force of his will, instantaneous removal to any place 
at his pleasure, and other wondrous performances. 

These several degrees of deliverance are achieved by means 
of certain sacijifices, as that of a horse {akvamedha)^ or by 
religious exercisesr^fn various prescribed modes, together with 
pious meditation on the being and attributes of God : but the 
highest degree of it is attainable only by perfect knowledge of 
the divine nature, and of the identity of God with that which 
emanated from him, or was created of his substance and par- 
takes of his essence. 

Questions most recondite, which are agitated by theologians, 
have engaged the attention of the Veddnim likewise, and have 
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been by tbem discussed at much lengtii ; sucif as free-»will 
(niodtantrya)^ diyiue grace {iswara-prasdda)^ efficacy of works 
{]ia/rman) m of Mth {iraddhd), and many other abstruse points. 

On the last-mentioned topic, that of faith, nothing will be 
found in the text of B4darayana, and little in the gloss of 
Sankara. Its paramount efl5.cacy is a tenet of another branch 
of the Vedanta school, which follows" the authority of the 
BJmgamd-gUd, In that work, as in many [377] of the 
Purdnus^ passages relative to this topic recur at every turn. 

The/m^o/ icorks is the grand subject of the first JO- 
mdnsd^ which treats of religious duties, sacrifices, and other 
observances. 

The latter Mimdnsd more particularly maintains the doctrine 
of dwine grace. It treats of free-tcill^ which it in effect denies ^ 
but endeavours to reconcile the existence of moral evil under 
the government of an all-wise, all-powerful, •and benevolent 
providence, with the absence of free-will, by assuming tlie past 
eternity of the universe,* and the infinite renewals of 'worlds, 
into which every individual being has brought the predisposi- 
tions contracted by him in earlier states, and so retrospectively 
without beginning or limit. 

The notion, that the versatile world is an illusion (?ndyd), 
that all which passes to the apprehension of the waking indi- 
vidual is but a phantasy presented to his imagination, and 
every seeming thing is unreal and all is visionary, does not 
appear to be the doctrine of the text of the Vedanta. I have 
remarked nothing which countenances it in the B^dra^ of Tyasa 
nor in the gloss of Sankara/ bjat much cd^erning it in the 

* [TMs is hardly correct, as regards S'atihara, since in his Comm, on II. 1. 9. 
he expressly mentions the doctrine of mdyd as held by the teachers of the Yedhnta, 
veddntdrtJia-mmpraddya-mdbliir dehdryaih, and he quotes a slolca (i. 16) to that 
effect from Gandapada’s KdtHJcd, cf. also his language in the opening of his Comm, 
on the second hook. There is also a remarkable passage in his Comm, on the 
Aitareya-tipmi, i. 2 ; It maybe objected that a carpenter, etc., can make a house, 
etc.jrfis he is possessed of material, hut how^ can the soul, being without material, 
create the worlds ? But there is nothing objectionable in this. The world can 
exist in its material cause, Le. in that formless undeyeloped subject which is called 
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minor commentaries and in elementary treatises. I take it to 
be no tenet of the original Vedantin philosophy, but of another 
branch, from which later writers have borrowed it, and have 
intermixed and confounded the two systems. The doctrine of 
the early Yeddnta is complete and consistent, without this graft 
of a later, growth. ‘ 



Soul, just as tlie subsequently developed foam exists in v^ater. There is therefore 
nothing contradictory in supposing that the omniscient, who is himself the material 
cause of names and forms, creates the world. Or better still, we may say as a 
skilful juggler without material creates himself as if it "were another self going in 
the air, so the omniscient Deity, being omnipotent and mighty in ondyd, creates 
himself as if it were another self in the form of the world.’ ' (l^or this feat of the 
Indian jugglers, see Yule’s Marco Tolo^ vol. i. 281.) Of. also the opening of his 
Commentary on the Bhagamd-giid^ where he identifies Miila-prahHU as the mdyd 
of the Supreme. There can however be hardly a question as to the fact that the 
original Vedanta of the earlier TJpanishads and of the Sutras did not recognize 
the doctrine of mdyd. The earliest school seem to have held Brahma to be the 
material cause of the world in a grosser sense.] 
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ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF ‘THE HINDUS. 
PART V.i 

ON INDIAN SECTABIES* 


[Irom the Trmmctims of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. pp- 549-579.] 


[378] In the present essay, it is my intention to treg|t of the 
heretical systems of Jina and Buddha, as proposed in the first 
essay of this series on the Philosophy of the Hindus ; and to 
notice certain other Indian sects, which, like them, exhibit 
some analogy to the Smhhyas, or followers of Kapila or of 
Patanjali, 

The theological or metaphysical opinions of those sectaiies, 
apart from and exclusive of mythology and ritual cereinomes, 
may be not inaptly considered as a branch of philosophy, 
though constituting the essence of their religion, comprehend- 
ing not only their belief as to the divinity and a future state, 
but also certain observances to be practised in furtherance of 
the prescribed means for attaimng perpetual bliss : which here, 
as with most other sects of Indian origin, is the meed proposed 
for true and perfect knowledge of first principles. 

The Jaims and BmMhm I consider to have been originally 
Hindus ; ^ and the first mentioned to be so still, because they 
recognized, as they yet do, the distinction of the four castes. 

1 Bead at a putlie meetitig of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, February 3, 1827. n 

» As. Ees., Tol. is. p. 288. [Z«M vol. ii. p. 172.] 
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It is true, that in Hindiisthan, if not in the peninsula of India , 
likewise, the; are all of one [379] caste: but. this is, 

accounted for by the admission of their adversaries (Kumiirila- 
bhatta, etc.), who affirm that they are misguided Imhatriym 
(Hindus of the seconcl or military tribe) : they call themselves 
mmjas. On renouncing the heresies of the Jl/Oza sect, they 
take their place among orthodox Hindus, as belonging to a 
particular caste (kshatriya or mtsya)} The representative of 
the great family of Jagat-seth, who with many of his kindred 
was converted some years ago from the Jaim to the orthodox 
faith, is a conspicuous instance. Such would not be the case 
of a convert, who has not already caste as a Hindu. 

Both religions of Jina and Buddha are, in the view of the 
Hindu, Y/ho reveres the Yeda as a divine revelation, completely 
heterodox 5 and that more on account of their heresy in deny- 
ing HkS divine origin, than for their deviation from its doctrine. 
Other sects, as the SdnkJiyas mA VaisesMha^, though not 
orthodox, do not openly disclaim the** authority of the Yeda. 
They endeavour to reconcile their doctrine to the text of the 
Indian scripture, and refer to passages which they interpret as 
countenancing their opinions. The Mimdmd^ which, professedly 
follows theFecl’^E implicitly, is therefore applied, in its contro- 
versy with these halftheretics, to the confutatioii of sucli mis- 
interpretations , It refutes an erroneous construction, rather 
than a mistaken train of reasoning. But the Jainm and 
Bauddhm^ disavowing the Yeda^ are out of the pale of the 
Hindu cliurcluin its most comprehensive range; and the 
Mzmdnsd (practicab^s well as t]ieological) in controversy with 
these infidels, for so it deems them, argues upon general 
grounds of reasoning independent 6f authority, to which it 
would be vain to appeal. 

The TJUara-mimdnm devotes two sections (adkikaranm) to 
the confutation of the Bauddhas^ and one to that of the Jahum. 
They are the 4th, 5th, and 6th sections in the [380] 2^id 
^ [Of. S'ankara-Mgvij&ya^ p, 156.] 
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eliapter.of the 2nd lecture ; and it .proceeds in the same con- 
troTersi at chapter to confute the Pmupaias and other branches 
of . the :Mdhe§wara sect ; and the FdncImrdir 0 , a branch of the 
¥mhnma. , The-" Chdrvdkas fxe alluded^ to incidentally , in a 
very important section concerning the distinction of body and 
soul, in the 3rd chapter of the 3rd hsjiture (| 30) . In the 
Ph%xi-mimdmd, controversy is more scattered ; recurring in 
various places, under divers heads: but especially in the 3rd 
chapter of the first book (§ 4)- 

The Sdnkhya of Kapila devotes a whole chapter to contro- 
versy ; and notices the sect of Buddha, under the designation 
of Nddihas; and in one place animadverts on the Pdmpatas ; 
and in anothei', on the Chdrvdkas. 

It is from these and similar controversial disquisitions, more 
than from direct sources, that I derive the information, upon 
.which the following account of the philosoplty of Jain as and 
Bauddhas, as well as of the Chdrvdkas, Pdsuj)atas, and Pan- 
chardtras, is grounded^ A good collection of original works 
by writers of their own persuasion, whether in the Sanskrit 
language or in Prakrit or Pali, the language of the Jainas 
and that of the Baiiddhas, is not at hand to be consulted. 
But, although the information be furnished by their adver- 
saries and even inveterate enemies, it appears, so far as I have 
any opportunity of comparing it with their own representa- 
tions, essentially correct. 


Sect oe 

The Jamas or Alrhatas, followers of Jina or Arhat (terms of 
like import), are also denominated Ykasanas, MuktavaMmas, 

^ [Our present chief authorities for the Jaiaa doctrines, beside this Essay and 
that ill Yol. ii*, are Wilson, Essays, toI. i. pp. 276-347; Stevenson’s KalpZsutra; 
and eber’s S’atnmjaya-mdhdtmya and Fragment der Bhagavati. In Appendix 
A.cp.444 ff., I have added an abridgment of the Jaina system, as given in 
Madhava’s 8arva-dariana-sangfaha, as it seems to me the best available account ^ 
until we have editions of the authoritative native texts.] ^ 
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MuMamharas or Uigamharas^ with reference to the nakedness 
of the rigid order of ascetics in this sect, who go ^‘bare of 
clothing/’ ‘^ disrobed/’ or ‘^ clad by the regions of space.” f- 
The less strict orde^' of “clad in white/’’ 

is of more modern date and of inferior note. Amontr nick- 
names by which they eyre known, that of Limchita-kem oeGtiVB. 
It alludes to the practice of abruptly eradicating hair of the 
head or body by way of mortification. Parswanatha is de^ 
scribed as tearing five handfuls of hair from his head on becom- 
ing a devotee.® 

According to the Bigcmhara «Tainas, the universe consists 
of two classes, “animate” and ^Vinanimate ” (pm and cifwa)^ 
without a creator or ruling providence (isimra)J They assign 
for the cause (/rdmna) of the world, atoms, which they do notj 
as the TaiksMhas^ distinguish into so many sorts as there are 
elements, but consider these, tiz, earth, water, fire, and air, 
the four elements by them admitted, as modified compounds 
of homogeneous atoms. 

These gymnosophists distinguish, as* already intimated, two 
chief categories : 1st, intelligent and sentient soul {chai- 
tandtmd or hodhdtmd) endued with body and consequently 
composed of parts ; eternal : 2nd, Afiva^ all that is not a 
living soul ; that is, the whole of (Jada) inanimate and unsen- 
tient substance. The one is the object of fruition, being that 
which is to be enjoyed {hhogya) by the soul ; the other is the 
enjoyer {hhoUd) or agent in fruition, soul itself. 

This second* couiprehensive predicament admits a six-fold 
subdivision ; and the entire number of categories {paddrtlm\ as 
distinguished with reference to the ultimate great object of the 
soul’s deliverance, is consequently seven.^ 

1 [Mr. A. C. Burnell lias sbovm in tUe Indian Anti^mry^ vol, i. p. 310, that 
the Hirgranthusj who according to Iliouen-thsang formed the chief sect in »South 
India in the seventh century, were Jainas.] 

2 Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society, vol.'i. p. 416. * 

* ^ Jhid. p. 433. ^ B^Lmhnuja on Br, 8vir, 

s S'ankara and other commentators on Br, Sutn^ and annotators on their gloss. 
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' I; Jtm Qf soulj as before mentioned, coEiprising tliree de-. 
Bcriptions : l^% nUya-mldIm^ ever perfect, or yoga-siddha. [382] 
perfect bj profomiid abstraction; for instance, or Jinm^ 

the deified saints of the sect : m%iM& ov muktcHmd^ a soul 

which is free or liberated ; its deliverance having been accom- 
pliSied through the strict observance ^ of the precepts of the 
Jims: 3rd, baddha or baddhdtmd, a soul which is bound, being 
in any stage antecedent to deliverance ; remaining yet fettered 
by deeds or works (karma). 

II. Ajiva taken in a restricted sense. It comprehends the 
four elements, earth, water, fire, and air ; and all which is fixed 
{sthdrara) as mountains, or moveable (jangama) as rivers, etc. 

In a different arrangement, to be hereafter noticed, this 
category is termed Pudgala^ matter. 

III. — VIL The five remaining categories are distributed 
into two classes, that which is to be effected (sddJiya) and the 
means thereof (sddkana ) : one comprising two, and the other 
three divisions. What may be efiected (sddhya) is either 
liberation or confinemefit: both of which will be noticed further 
on. The three efficient means (sddhayia) are as follow : 

III. A'sram is that which directs the embodied spirit (asm- 
myati piiritsham) towards external objects. It is the occupation 
or employment (vritii or pravritti) of the senses or organs on 
sensible objects. Through the means of the senses it affects 
the embodied spirit with the sentiment of taction, colour, 
smell, and taste. 

Or it is the association or connexion of IjodyVith right and 
wrong deeds. It comprises all •‘the karmas : for they (asmiY/- 
yanti) pervade, influence, and attend the doer, following him 
or attaching to him. 

It is a misdirection [mithyd-pramtti) of the organs : for it 
is vain, as cause of disappointment, rendering the organs of 
sense and sensible objects subservient to fruition. 

IV. Samvara is that which stops (samrnnoti) the course of - 
the foregoing ; or closes up the door or passage of it ; [383] 
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and 'consists in self-command, or . restraint of organs internal 
and external: embracing all means of self-control, and subjec- 
tion of the senses, calming and subduing them. 

It is the right dir jctioii {samyak-pravritti) of the organs, 
:JS^irjara ^ that which utterly and entirely (nir) wears 
and antiquates {jara%aU) all sin previously incurred, mnd 
the whole effect of works or deeds {kannci). It consists 
chiefly in mortification : such as fasts, rigorous silence, 

standing upon heated stones, plucking out the hair by the 
.Toots, etc. ", 

This is discriminated from the two preceding, as neither 
misdirection nor right direction, but non-direction {afravritti) 
of the organs towards sensible objects. 

VI. Baddha^ is that which binds ifiadlmdti) the embodied 
spirit. It is confinement and connexion, or association, of the 
soul with deeds. It consists in a succession of births and 
deaths as the result of works {Imrman). 

YII. Moksha is liberation ; or deliverance of the soul from 
the fetters of works. It is the state of a soul in which know- 
ledge and other requisites are developed. 

Believed from the bondage of deeds through means taught 
by holy ordinances, it takes effect on the soul by the grace of 
the ever-perfect Arhat or Jina. 

Or liberation is continual ascent. The soul has a buoyancy 
or natural tendency upwards, but is kept down by corporeal 
trammels. When freed from them, it rises to the region of the 
liberated, * 

Long immersed in corporeai restraint, but released from it ? 
as a bird let loose from a cage, plunging into water to wash off 
the dirt with which it was stained, and drying its pinions in 
the sunshine, soars aloft ; so does the soul, released from long 
confinement, soar high, never to return. 

Liberation then is the condition of a soul clear of all impedi- 
^ ments. 

^lBaniha^ 
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[384] It is attained by right knowledge, doctrine, and 
observances : and is a result of the unrestrained operation of 
the sours natural tendency, when passions and every other 
obstacle are removed. ^ 

Work^^ (for so the term karman signifies, though 

seves'al among those enumerated be neither acts nor the efieet 
of action) are reckoned eight; and are distributed into two 
classes, comprising four each: the first glidtin^ mischievous, 
mA. mddJhti^ impure, as marring deliverance: the second 
aghdtiny harmless, or sddhii^ pure, as opposing no obstacle to 
liberation. * 

I. In the first set is: 

1st. Jndna-mramya} the erroneous notion that knowledge 
is inefiectual; that liberation does not result from a perfect 
acquaintance with true principles ; and that such science does 
not produce final deliverance. ^ 

2nd. Darsana-mmniya^ the error of believing that deliver- 
ance is not attainable by study of the doctrine of the Arhats 
or Jinas. ^ • 

3rd, Mohamya^ doubt and hesitation as to particular selec- 
tion among the many irresistible and infallible ways taught by 
the Tirthankarm or Jinas. 

4th. Antardya^ interference, or obstruction offered to those 
engaged in seeking deliverance, and consequent prevention of 
their accomplishment of it. 

II. The second contains : — 

1st. Vedanzya^ individual consciousness : reflection that I 

. 

am capable of attaining deliverance,^^ 

2nd. Ndmika, individual consciousness of an appellation : 
reflection that I bear this name.’^ 

3rd. Qotrika^ consciousness of race or lineage : reflection 
that “ I am descendant of a certain disciple of Jina, native of 
“ a certain province.’’ 

4th. Aymlika^ association or connexion with the body [885] 

^ [Probably we sbould jndndvaraniya and danandvaraniija,'] 
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or person : that, (as tlie etymology of the term denotes), which 
proclaims age {dfusJi^^ or duration of life. 

Otherwise interpreted, the four harmas of this second set, 
taken in the inverse order, th^t is, heginning with dfmlika, 
import procreation, and subsequent progress in the formation 
of the person or body# y^herein deliverance is attainable by»the 
soul which animates it: for it is by connexion with white or 
immaculate matter that final liberation can be accomplished. 

I shall not dwell on the particular explanation respectively of 
these four harmm^ taken in this sense. 

Another arrangement, which likewise has special reference 
to final deliverance, is taught in a five-fold distribution of the 
predicaments or categories {astiMya). The word here referred 
to is explained as signifying a substance commonly occurring ; 
or a term of general import; or (conformably with its ety- 
mology;), that of which it is said that “ it is (adi ) : 

in other words, that of which existence is predicated. 

I. The first is jivddihdya : the predicament, life or soul. 
It is, as before noticed, either bound, liberated, or ever-perfect. 

II. Fudgaldstikdya : the predicament, matter: compre- 
hending all bodies composed of atoms. It is sixfold, comprising 
the four elements, and all sensible objects, fixed or moveable. 
It is the same with the qjim or second of the seven categories 
enumerated in an arrangement before noticed. 

III. DharmdsUMya : the predicament, virtue; inferrible 
from a right direction of the organs. BJiarma is explained as 
a substance orithii^ {clravya) from which may be concluded, as 
its effect, the souFs ascent to the region above. 

[386] IV. Adharmddihdya : the predicament, vice : or the 
reverse of the foregoing. Adharma is that which causes the 
soul to continue embarrassed with body, notwithstanding its 
capacity for ascent and natural tendency to soar. 

V. A'kdsdsUkdya : the predicament, dMsa^ of which there. 

^ ^ ■ 'f* ■■■■■■ 

are two, LoMIcdia and Alokdkdsa. 

1. Lokdkdh is the abode of the bound: a worldly region, 
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consisting of divers tiers^' one above tlie other,, wliereiii ' dwell 
successive orders of beings nnliberated, 

' ;' 2 .' Alohdkdka is the abode.of 'the^ liberated, above all worlds ■. 
{lohm) or mundane beings. Qere dhma implies that, whence 
there is no return. 

'She Jaina gymnosophists are also^c^ted^ for an arraiige- 
ment which enumerates six substances as constituting 

the world: TO. — 

1 . Jwa^ the soul. 

2. Bharma^ virtue; a particular substance pervading the 
world, and causing the souFs ascent. 

3. Adharma, vice; pervading the world, and causing the 
souFs continuance with body. 

4. Pudgah^ matter: substance having colour, odour, savour, 
and taetility ; as wind, fire, water, and earth: either atoms, or 
aggregates of atoms; individual body, collective world.^, etc. 

5. Kdla^ time : a particular substance, which is practically 
treated, as past, present, and future. 

6 . A!kMa, a region, one, and infinite. 

To reconcile the concurrence of opposite qualities in the 
same subject at different times, and in different substances at 
the same times, the Jainm assume seven cases deemed by them 
apposite for obviating the difficulty {bhanga-naya) : 1st. May 
be, it is ; [somehow, in some measure, it so is] : [387] 2 nd. 
May be, it is not: 3rd. May be, it is, and it is not [succes- 
sively]; 4th. May be, it is not predicable 5 [opposite qualities 
co-existing]: 5th. The first and fourth of tlj^e faken together: 
may be it is, and yet not predicable: 6 th. The second and 
fourth combined : may be it is not, and not predicable : 7 th. 
The third (or the first and second) and the fourth, united ; 
may be it is and it is not, and not predicable. 

This notion is selected for confutation by the Veddntins^ to 
show the futility of the Jaina doctrine. ' It is,’ they observe, 

‘ doubt or surmise, not certainty nor knowledge. Opposite « 
^ E^mtoja oa tLe Br, Sutr. 
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Equalities cannot co-exist in the same subject. Predicaments 
E are not unpredicable : they are not to be affirmed if not 
^Eaffimmblo : but they either do exist or do not ; and if they 
E do, they are to be |iffirmed : tp say that a thing is and is not, 

E is as incoherent as a madman’s talk or an idiot’s babble.’ ^ 

Another point, sele(}ted by the Veddntim for aniinadvemoii^ 
is the position, that the soul and body agree in dimensions? 
EJn a different stage of growth of body or of transmigration 
‘of soul, they would not be conformable: passing from the 
E human condition to that of an ant or of an elephant, the 
E soul would be too big or too little for the new body animated 
Eby it. If it be augmented or diminished by accession or 
E secession of parts, to suit either the chmige of person or cor- 
E poreal growth between infancy and puberty, then it is 
E variable, and, of course, is not perpetual. If its dimensions 
‘ be siich as it ultimately retains, when released from body, 
E then it has been uniformly such in its original and inter- 
E mediate associations with corporeal frames. If it yet be of a 
E finite magnitude, it is not ubiquitary and eternal.’ 

[388] The doctrine of atoms, which the Jainas have in 
common with the Baiicldhm and the Vaik^Jiikm (followers of 
Kandda) is controverted by the Veddntim? The train of 
reasoning is to the following effect : e Inherent qualities of the 
E cause,’ the Vaikshikas and the rest argue, e give origin to the 
e like qualities in the effect, as white yaim makes white cloth : 
e were a thinking being the world’s cause, it would be endued 
Ewith thought.’ Jfhe answer is, that according to Kanada 
himself, substances great and long result from atoms minute 
and short: like qualities then are not always found in the 
cause and in the effect. 

E The whole world, with its mountains, seas, etc., consists 

E of substances composed of parts disposed to union : as cloth 

" is wove of a multitude of threads. The utmost sub-division 

♦ 

^ S'ank. on JBr. Su£f\ 2. 2. § 6 . (S. 33,) ^ lb, B, 34-36. 

® Br. Suir, 2, 2. § 2. and § 3, (S. ll-17d 
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f of .compoinid substances, pursued to the last degree, arriyeS'. 
Vat the,,', atom.,,, •which is eternal, being simple : and such 'atoms.,, 
‘.which. are the elements, earth, water, fire, ..and air, become, 

‘ the wo rid^s cause, according to Kanada for there can be no 
‘ effect without a cause. When thej are actually and uiiiyer- 
‘ salJy separated, dissolution of the world- has taken place* At 
Vita renovation, atoms concur by an unseen virtue, which 
‘ occasions action : and they form double atoms, and so on, to 
‘ constitute air ; then fire; next water; and afterwards earth ; 

‘ subsequently body with its organs; and ultimately this whole 
‘ world. The concurrence of atoms arises from action (whether 
‘ of one or both) which must have a cause : that cause, alleged 
‘to be an unseen virtue, cannot be insensible; for an insen- 
‘sible cause cannot incite action: nor can it be design, for a 
‘ being capable of design is not yet existent, coming later in 
‘ the progress of creation. Either way, then, no actig^n can 
‘ be ; consequently no union or disunion of atoms ; and [ 389 ] 

‘ these, therefore, are not the cause of the world’s formation or 
‘ dissolution. 

‘Eternal atoms and transitory double atoms differ utterly; 
‘and union of discordant principles cannot take place. If 
‘ aggregation be assumed as a reason of their union, still the 
‘aggregate and its integrants are utterly different; and an 
‘ intimate relation is further to be sought, as a reason for the 
‘ aggregation. Even this assumption therefore fails. 

‘ Atoms must be essentially active or inactive : were they 
‘ essentially active, creation would be perpetual if essentially 
‘ inactive, dissolution would be constant. 

‘ Eternity of causeless atoms is incompatible with properties 
‘ascribed to them; colour, taste, smell, and tactility: for 
‘things possessing such qualities are seen to be coarse and 
" transient. Earth, endued with those four properties, is 
‘ gross ; water, possessing three, is less so ; fire, having two, 
‘ is still less ; and air, with one, is fine. Whether the same 
‘ be admitted or denied in respect of atoms, the argument is 
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^eitlier way confuted : earthy particles, coarser than aerial, 

^ would not he minute in the utmost degree; or atoms pos- 
‘ sessing but a single property, would not be like their efiects 
‘ possessing severah 

‘The doctrine of atoms is to be utterly rejected, having 
‘ been by no venerablg^ persons received, as the Sdnhhyci Aof^- 
^ trine of matter, a plastic principle, has been, in part, by 
‘ Manu and other sasres/ ^ 

o 

Points, on which the sectaries differ from the orthodox, 
rather than those on which they conform, are the subjects of 
the present treatise. On one point of conformity, however, 
it may be right to offer a brief remark, as it is one on which 
the Jainm appear to lay particular stress. It con[390]ceriis 
the transmigration of the soul, whose destiny is especially 
governed by the dying thoughts, or fancies entertained at the 
momept of dissolution.® The Vedas^^ m like manner, teach 
that the thoughts, inclinations, and resolves of man, and such 
peculiarly as predominate in his dying moments, determine 
the future character, and regulate the subsequent place, in 
transmigration. . As was his thought in one body, such he 
becomes in another, into which he accordingly passes. 


>Secx of Bubbha. 

The Bmddhas or Smigatas, followers of Buddha or Sugata 
(terms of tire same import, and corresponding to Jina or 
Arhat), are also called MuJda-kachha^ alluding to a peculiarity 
of dress, apparently a habit of wearing the hem of the lower 
garment untucked. They are not unfrequently cited by their 
adversaries as (Mistikas) atheists, or rather, disowners of 
another world. 

^ Sauk., etc. on Br. Sutr. 2. 2. § 3. (S. 17.) 

2 See Transact, of the Roy. Asiat. Soo., yol, i. p. 437. 

8 Br. Sutr, 1. 2. 1. [Ohhdndo§fi/a-np, iil 14. S'ankara, in Kis Comnientarj, 
also quotes the Bhagavad-gitd^ yiii. 6.] , 
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Bttcldha-muni,^ so he, is.reYerentlj named hy f!ie opponents; 
of his religions system, is the reputed author of s/drasy con- 
stituting a body of doctrine termed dgama or sddm, words 
which coBTey a notion of authority and holiness. Thd^ 
Buddha here intended is no doubt thd last, wdio is dis- 
tinguished by the names of Gautama^ and Sakya, among 
other appellations. 

1 [All accounts agree that S'lilcya-mimi or Gotama, ilie founder of Buddhism, 
was a prince of Kapilavastii, north of Gorakhpur in Oiidh. His legendary life is 
given in the Zalita-vistara. edited in Sanskrit by iKihii Eajeiiclralala Mitra in 
the Bihliotheca Indiea, and translated from the Tibetan by Foueaux, Paris, 1848. 
The supposed date of Ms death differs widely in the various Buddhist countries ; 
hut the most probable date is b,c, 543 (k 477 (see Mliller’s iT/sf. Akc. SansJe. Lit, 
p. 298). He seems to have spent his life, like Socrates, in oral teaching, and to 
have left no written documents behind him. In the following centuries a vast 
body of writings was compiled which now forms the Buddhist canon, called the 
three baskets [tripitaha)^ i.e. the sutrm or discourses of Buddlia, the tidaya or 
discipline, and the ahhiclharnm or metaphysics. These are said to liave been 
arranged by three celebrated councils. The first was heM inimedialcly after 
Buddha’s death ; but, as to the dates of the other two, tradition disagrees. ^That of 
the northern Buddhists, current in Nepal, Tibet, and China, declares thar these 
canonical works were written in Sanskrit, and fixes the second council as hold 110 
years after the first, in the reign of As'oka, King of Pataliputra, and the third as 
held more than 400 years after Buddha’s death under Kanislika (the Kauerki of 
the Indo-scythie coins). That of the southern Buddhists, eiirrent in Ceylon^ 
Burmah, and Siam, maintains that the original language was Phli, and fixes the 
second council as held 100 years after Buddha^s death, in the reign of Kalus'oka, 
and the third 235 years after Buddha, under the great Asoka (n.c. 242 ?). We 
have thus two separate recensions of the Buddhist canonical works, in Sanskrit 
and ill Pali. There can he no doubt that the Pfili represents the older recen- 
sion ; and hence the importance of the study of Pall for the investigation of 
primitive Buddhism. Mr. Colehrooke has only treated of Buddhism as a philo- 
sophy, i.e, as represented in the third pitaka or abhidharma ; it did not fall within 
his scope to consider it as a religion, and he therefore omits all mention of its 
sublime morality. For his view of its pMIosophical tenets, ho was necessarily 
dependent on the hostile representations of Brahmanicfy. controversialists. We 
are hardly prepared, even at present, to giv^ an authentic account of the metaphy- 
sical ideas of Buddhism, as we caunot trust the second-hand representations found 
in Chinese boobs, nor are the Sanskrit works current in Nepal (such as 1$ Lotus de 
la bonne loi translated by Bnrnouf) to he entirely followed. We must wait for 
the publication of Pali texts before we can pronounce confidently as to the actual 
nature of primitive Buddhism. It may suffice here to refer the reader for further 
details to Burnouf, IntrodiwHon^ and Lotus de la bonne loi ; Koeppen, I)ie Leligion 
des Buddlia und Hire Bntstelmng^ vol. i. 1857 ; Yassilief, Le Bouddhisme^ Paris, 
1865*,., and Hardy, Manual of BuMhum.^ 1853.] 

® Quotations from them in the Sanskrit language occur in commentaries on 
the Vedanta: (the Bhdmati on Br, Sittr, 2. 2. X9.) 
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Either froln diversity of instruction delivered hy him to 
his disciples at various times, or rather from different con- 
structions of the same text, more or less literal, and varying 
with the degree of sagacity of the disciple, have arisen no less 
than four sects amon*g the followers of Buddhad Com-[391] 
mentators of the Vedanta, giving an account of this schisgi of 
the Bmddhas, do not agree in applying the scale of intellect 
to these divisions of the entire sect, some attributing to acute- 
ness or superior intelligence, that which others ascribe to 
simplicity or inferior understanding. 

Without regarding, therefore, that scale, the distinguishing 
tenets of each branch of the sect may be thus stated. Some 
maintain that all is void {sarva kunyd), following, as it seems, 
a literal interpretation of Buddha’s siiiraB. To these the desig- 
nation oi'Mddhyamiha is assigned by several of the commen- 
tators of the Vedanta; and in the marginal notes of one 
commentary, they are identified with the ChdrvdJm : but that 
is an error. * 

Other disciples of Buddha except internal sensation or 
intelligence {rijndm) and acknowledge all else to be void. 
They maintain the eternal existence of conscious sense alone. 
These are called Togdchdras. 

Others, again, affirm the actual existence of external objects, 
no less than of internal sensations: considering external as 
perceived by senses ; and internal as inferred by rea.soning. 

Some of them recognize the immediate perception of exterior 
objects. Others contend for a mediate apprehension of them, 

. through images, or fesembling/orms, presented to the intellect: 
objects they insist are inferred, but not actually perceived. 
Hence two branches of the sect of Buddha : one denominated 
Saiitrdntika ; the other YaMdshiha? 

i [For these four ’schools, cf. Tassilief, Xe? Bouddhisme, pp. 262-335.] 

® [Miidhava, in his account of the Bmddha-darsam^ gives the tenets of these 
four schools separately; hut as he puts their views in the form of a very ahgtruse 
' discussion, I have not thought it worth while to translate it, particularly as his 
* arguments are probably not derived, from actual Buddhist books, hut are merely 
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As tlies6j however, have many tenets in coiiimon, they may 
be conveniently considered together; and are so treated of by 
the scholiasts of Yyasa^s Bf^ahmchsufras : nnderstandiiig one 
aclMkarana (the 4th of the 2nd chapter in the 2nd lecture) td 
be directed agrainst these two sects of Buddhists; and the next 
foll|)wing one (2. 2. 5.) to be addressed [392] to the rhyd- 
chdras ; serving, however, likewise for the confotation of the 
advocates of an universal voidd 

The Sautrantika and Vaihhdshika sects, admitting then 
external {hdh^a) and internal {ahhyantaru) olyects, dis- 
tingnish, under the first head, elements {hhuta) and that which 
appertains thereto {hJicmUka)^ namely, organs and sensible 
qualities ;^and uiider.tlie second head, intelligence {cMtta), and 
that which unto it belongs {chaUta). 

The elements {hhuta or malidhhiita)^ which they reckon four, 
not acknowledging a fifth, consist of atoms. The Bmiddhas do 
not, with the followers of Kanada, affirm double atoms, triple, 
quadruple, etc. as the larly gradations of composition; but 
maintain indefinite ahomic aggregation, deeming compound 
substances to be conjoint primary atoms. 

Earth, they say, has the nature or peculiar character of 
hardness ; water, that of fluidity ; fire, that of heat ; and air, 
that of mobility. Terrene atoms are hard ; aqueous, liquid ; 
igneous, hot ; aerial, mobile, Aggi^egates of these atoms par- 
take of those distinct characters. One authority, however, 
states, that they attribute to terrene atoms the characters of 

reproductions of old Bralimanical misrepresentations, Buddliist quotations do 
occasionally occur, but, as tbe XtisumdnJ&ii is quoted, p. 9, Madliava lias probably 
derhed all Ms knowledge from the discussions in Brahmauical works,] 

^ This schism among the splitting into four sects, is anterior to the 

age of S'aukara-ach&rya, who expressly notices all the foui*. It liad commenced 
before the composition of the Brahma'-siitras, and consequently before the days of 
S'abara-swhml and Kumhrila-hhatta; since two, at the least, of those sects’ are 
separately confuted. All of them appear to have been indiserimmately persecuted, 
when the Bauddhm of every denomination were expelled from Hindusthhii and 
the peninsula. Whether the same sects yet subsist among the Bmiddhas of 
Ceylon, Thibet, and the trans-gangetic India, and in China, deserves inquiry. 
[Of. Yassilief, ^.c.] 
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colour^ savGiirj odour, and tactility; to aqueous, colour, sa¥our, 
and tactilifcy ; to igneous, both colour and tactility ; to aerial, 
tactility only. ^ 

[393] The Baiddhm do not recognize a fifth element, dkdsa^ 
nor any substance *so designated ; nor soul {jzva or dtman) 
distinct from intelligence {cMUa)\ nor any thing irreducibie to 
the four categories above mentioned. 

Bodies, which are objects of sense, are aggregates of atoms, 
being composed of earth and other elements. Intelligence, 
dwelling within body, and possessing individual consciousness, 
apprehends objects, and subsists as self; and, in that view 
only, is (dtoaa) self or soul. 

Things appertaining to the elements {hliautiha), the second 
of the predicaments, are organs of sense, together with their 
objects, as rivers, mountains, etc. They are composed of atoms. 
This world, evefy thing which is therein, all which consists of 
component parts, must be atomical aggregations. They are 
external ; and are perceived by mean^ of organs, the eye, the 
ear, etc., which likewise are atomical c«njuiicts. 

Images or representations of exterior objects are produced; 
and by perception of such images or representations, objects 
are apprehended. Such is the doctrine of the Sautrdntikcm 
upon this point. But the Vaibhdshikas acknowledge the 
direct perception of exterior objects. Both think, that objects 
cease to exist when no longer perceived : they have but a brief 
duration, like a flash of lightning, lasting no longer than the 
perception of them. Their identity, then, is but momentary : 
the atoms or component parts are scattered ; and the aggrega- 
tion or concourse was but instantaneous. 

Hence these Buddhists are by their adversaries, the or- 
thodox Hindus, designated as Purna* or Sarva^vaindUkas^ 
' arguing total perishableucss 5 ' while the followers of Kanada, 
who acknowledge some of their categories to be eternal and 
invariable, and reckon only others transitory and changes^Ie, 
1 oa Sn Butr, 
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and who iasist that identitj ■ ceases %¥ith [394] any variation 
in 'the , composition of a body, and that a corporeal frame, 
receiving nutriment and discharging excretions, undergoes, con- 
tinual change, and consequent _ early loss of identity, .are,' .for 
that, particular opinion, called Ardhcv-tmnmiMmj ^ arguing half- 
.perphablenessd 

."..The second he.ad of the arrangement before iiien.tioiied,, 
comprising internal objects, viz. intelligence, and that wdiich to, 
it '.appertains, is again distributed into five Bkmidium^^ as. 
follow: — 

1st. Mupa-sJmndlia ; comprehending organs of sense and 
their objects considered in relation to the person, or the sen- 
sitive and intelligent faculty which is occupied with them. 
Colours and other sensible qualities and things are external; 
and, as such, are classed under the second division of the first 
head appurtenance of elements: htit, as objects of 

sensation and knowledge, they are deemed internal, and there- 
fore recur under the present head. 

2nd. Vijndna-skandlm consists in intelligence {ckitta)^ which 
is the same with self [dtman) and {vijndna) knowledge. It is 
consciousness of sensation, or continuous course and flow of 
cognition and sentiment. There is not any other agent, nor 

^ [The five shmdlias (iu Pfili hhandhas) are ‘the elements or attributes of 
being/ “ They embrace all the essential properties of every sentient being’ ; some 
beings possess them less completely than others, and the inhabitants of the four 
Arfipabrahmalokas do not possess the first khandha at all. When a man dies the 
khandhas of which he is constituted perish, but by the force of his Kamina (merits) 
a new set of khaiidiias instantly starts into existence, and a new being appears in 
another world, who, though possessing different khandbns and a difierent form, is 
ill reality identical with the man just passed away, because his Iv-amma is the 
same. Kamma then is the link that preserves the identity of a being through 
all the countless changes which it undergoes in its progress through Samsfira/* 
—Childers, Fall Diet p. 198. 

Thus, according to the stricter schools of Buddhist philosophy, especially as 
represented in Ceylon, there is no such thing as soul apart from the five skandlias ; 
the soul is simply their aggregation ; and consequently there cannot properly be 
said to be any transmigration in Buddhism. (Of. SHhcpala^-badha^ ii. 28.) The 
doctrine of the Northern Buddhists is not so clear, cf. Burnouf, Inirod, pp. 511, 
512. For the Chinese view of the skandhas, see Julien, Si 1. 385, 

note.] 
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being which acts and enjoys ; nor is there an eternal soul : but 
merely succession of thought, attended with individual con- 
scioiisness abiding within body. 

3rd. comprises pleasure, pain, or the 

absence of either, and other sentiments excited in the mind by 
pleasing or displeasing .objects. • 

4tli. Sanjnd-skandka iiitenis the knowledge or belief arising 
from names or words: as ox, horse, etc.; or from mdications 
or signs, as a house denoted by a flag, and a man by his staiF. 

5th. SansMra-skandIm includes passions ; as desire, hatred, 
fear, joy, sorrow, etc., togetheii with illusion, virtue, [395] 
vice, and every other modification of the fancy or imagination. 
All sentiments are momentary. 

The second of these five shandhas is the same with the first 
division of the second general head, chittcL or intelligence. 
The regt are comprehended under the second head, chaittikdy 
appurtenance of intellect ; and under^the larger designation of 
Mhydimika^ belonging to {dtman) self. The latter term, in its 
most extensive sense, includes all the five skcindhas^ or branches, 
moral and personal. 

The seeming but unreal course of events, or worldly suc- 
cession, external and mental, or physical and moral, is 
described as a concatenation of causes and. eflects in a 
continual round. 

Concerning the relation of cause and efiect, it is to be 
premised that proximate cause {hetti) and concurrent occasion 
{pratyaya) are* distinguished: and the distinction is thus illus- 
trated in respect of both classe!^, external and personal. 

From seed comes a germ ; from this a branch ; then a culm 
or stem; whence a leafy gem; out of which a bud; from which 
a blossom ; and thence, finally, fruit. Where one is, the other 
ensues. Yet the seed is not conscious of producing the germ ; 
nor is this aware of coming from seed : and hence is inferred 
. production without a thinking cause, and without a ruling 
providence. 
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/ . Again, eartli furnishes solidity to the .seed, and coherenee . 
to the, germ.; water iBO.istens the grain; fire warms and 
matures it ; air or wind supplies impulse to yegetation etlier 
e.xpands the seed ; ^ and season ti’ansmutes,., it. By^ coiieiirreiiee 
of all these, .seed vegetates, and a sprout grows. Yet etirtli ..and 
the i%st of these concurrent occasions ..are [396] unconscious ;. 
and so are the seed, germ, and the rest of the eftects. 

Likewise, in the moral world, where ignorance or error is, 
there is passion : where error is not, neither is passion there. 
But they are unconscious of mutual relation. 

Again, earth furnishes solidity to the bodily frame ; w-ater 
affords to it moisture ; fire supplies heat ; wind causes inspira'* 
tion and respiration ; ether occasions cavities ; ^ sentiment gives 
corporeal impulse and mental incitement. Then follows error, 
passion, etc. 

Ignorance or error, is the mistake of supposing 

that to be durable, which is but momentary. Thence comes 
passion (scmsJidra), comprising desire, aversion, delusion, etc. 
From these, concurring "in the embryo wdth paternal seed and 
uterine blood, arises sentiment {'Dijndna) or incipient con- 
sciousness. From concurrence of this with parental seed and 
blood, comes the rudiment of body ; its flesh and blood ; its 
name (;ndmcm). and shape Thence the {shad-di/atcma)^ 

sites of six organs, or seats of the senses, consisting of senti- 
ment, elements (earth, etc.), name and shape (or body), in 
relation to him whose organs they are. From coincidence 
and conjunction of organs with name and^hape (that is, with 
body) there is feeling {sparsa)''OT experience of heat or cold, 
etc,, felt by the embryo or embodied being. Thence is sensa- 
tion (vedand) of pain, pleasure, etc. Follows thirst (trishnd) 
or longing for renewal of pleasurable feeling and desire to shun 
that which is painful. Hence is {iq)dddna) effort, or exertion 
of body or speech. From this is {bham) condition of (dharma) 

^ B© tke eommentaries on S'ankara (the Bhdmatif A'bharanat and Brabhd), 
But the fifth element is not acknowledged by the BmMhm, 
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tnerity or (aTiMrma) demerit. Thence comes birth or 

of five branches [shandhas)} The maturity 
of those [397] five branches is (yam) decay. Their dissohi- 
tion {marana) death. Regret of a dying person is {mlm) 
grief. Wailing is lamentation. Experience of 

that which is disagreeable m {duhkha) pain or bodily suff^ance. 
But mental pain is {daiirmancm/a) discomposure of mind. 
Upon death ensues departure to another world. That is 
followed by return to this world. And the course of error^ 
with its toin of consequences, recommences.® 

Besides these matters, which have a real existence but 
momentary duration, the Bauddlias distinguish under the 
category and name ot (^niriqm^) unreal, false, or non-existent, 
three topics: 1st, wilful and observable destruction (^yratkcm'^ 
Mtyd^mrodha) of an existing thing, as the breaking of a jar 
by a ^stroke of a mallet ; 2nd, unobserved nullity or annihi- 
lation {apratkankhy& ; and 3rd, vacancy or space 

(ctkMa) nnencompassed and unslnelded, or the imaginary 
etherial element. • 

The whole of this doctrine is formally refqted by the 
Veddntim, ^The entire aggregate, referred to two sources, 

‘ external and internal, cannot be ; nor the world’s course 
‘ dependent thereon: for the members of it are insensible; and 
‘ its very existence is made to depend on the flash of thought; 
‘yet no other thinking permanent being is acknowledged, ac- 
‘ cumulating that aggregate, directing it, or enjoying; nor 
" is there an* inducement to- activity without a purpose, and 
"merely momentary, • 

^ One commentary of tlie Yeddnta (viz. the Mharam)^ explains hhava as 
corporeal birth ; and jdti genus, kind. Other differences among the YecUniin 
writers, on various minor points of the Buddhist doctrine, are passed over to 
avoid tediousness. 

2 S'ank., Ydch., etc. on By'. Butr. 2. 2. (S. 19.) [This explanation of the twelve 
fiidamsf or ‘ causes of existence, ' is taken from GovindSmanda’s gloss ; ef. Laliia- 
‘vutara^'g^' '442-447, Foncaux, transl. pp. 331-3S5; Biinionf, pp. 485- 

510; ICoeppen, i. pp. 609-613. Hr. Childers has kindly furnished me* with a 
note on the niddyms, as understood by the Southern Buddhists. See Appendix B., 
pp. 453-455 of this volume.] , ^ (Nir.u^dhhyuf'l 
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" ■ ^ Nor is. the. .allegeil concatenation of events ajlniissible: for 
^ there, is no reason of it. Their existeace depends on that 
‘of .the aggregate of which they are alleged to be severally 
‘causes.. The objections 'to .the notion of eternal atuiiis with 
‘beings .to enjoy, are yet more forcible against [398] mo- 
‘ meiatary', atoms with .none to enjoy, ^.The various matters 
‘enumerated as successive causes, do not, aceouiit for the sum of 
‘sensible objects. Nor can they, being but iiiomentary, be 
‘ the causes of eSects : for the moment of the oiie^s duration 
‘has ceased, before that of the others existeiiee eommeiices, 

‘ Being then a non-entity, it can be no cause. Nor does one 
‘ last till the other begins, for then they would be contem- 
‘poraneous. 

‘The etlierial element (dkdsa) is not a non-entity : for its 
‘ existence is inferrible from sound. 

‘Nor is self or souf momentary : memory and recollection 
‘prove it: and there is no doubt nor error herein; for the 
‘ individual is conscious that he is the same who to-day re- 
‘ members what he yesterday saw. 

‘Nor can entity be an eflPect of non-entity. If the one 
‘ might come of the other, then might an effect accrue to a 
‘ stranger without effort on his part : a husbandman would 
‘have a crop of corn without tilling and sowing; a potter 
‘ would have a jar without moulding the clay; a weaver would 
‘ have cloth without weaving the yarn : nor -would any one 
‘strive for heavenly bliss or eternal deliverance."'^ 

To confute another branch of the seej; of Buddha, the 
Veddntms argue, that ‘the untruth or non-existence of ex- 
‘ ternal objects is an untenable position; for there is perception 
‘ or apprehension of them : for instance, a stock, a \yall, a jar, 
‘a cloth; and that, which actually is apprehended, cannot be 
‘ unexistent. Nor does the existence of objects cease when 
‘ the apprehension does so. Nor is it like a dream, a juggle, 
‘ or ^n illusion ; for the condition of dreamiiiir and wakim^ is 

1 SVnk. and other Com, ou Br. Butr, 2. 2. § 4. (S. 18-27.) 
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quite different. When awake a person is aware of, the illusorj 
‘nature of the dream which he Tecollects. 

‘ Nor have thoughts or fancies an independent existence : 

‘ [399] for they are founded on external and sensible objects, 
Hhe which, if unapprehended, imply that thoughts must be so 
‘too. These are momentary : and the same objections ^pply 
Ho a world consisting of momentary thoughts, as to one of 
^‘instantaneous objects, 

‘The whole doctrine, when tried and sifted, crumbles like 
‘a w^ell sunk in loose sand. The opinions advanced in it are 
‘ contradictory and incompatible : they are severally untenable 
‘ and incongruous. By teaching them to his disciples, Buddha 
‘has manifested either his own absurdity and incoherence, or 
‘ his rooted enmity to mankind, whom he sought to delude.**^ 

A few observations on the analogy of the doctrine, above 
explained, to Ihe Grecian philosophy, may not be here out of 
place. 

It has been already remarked, In former essays, that the 
Bauddha,% like the Vaiseshil'm^ admit but two sources of know- 
ledge (p. 329 of this volume). Such likewise appears to have 
been the opinion of the more ancient Greek philosophers ; 
especially the Pythagoreans : and accordingly Ocellus, in the 
beginning of his treatise on the universe, declares that he has 
written such things, concerning the nature of the universe, as 
he learned from nature itself by manifest signs, and conjectured 
as probable, by thought through reasoning ; thereby intimat- 
ing, as is ranarkjjd by his annotator, that the means of know- 
ledge are two.^ • 

Concerning the atomic doctrine, maintained not only by the 
Vaiseshikas, or followers of Kanada, suriiamed Easyapa,^ but 

^ Com. on Bi\ Sutr, 2. 2. § 5. (S. 28*’32,) 

" Opuse, mytliolo;:^. pliys. et etb.. p. 505, 

^ A remark may be liere made, wbiek was omitted ia its proper place (Part 2 of 
this essay), that the followers of the atomic sect are sometimes contumcliously 
designated by their orthodox opponents, as Kdi^ahhuj * or Kdnabhahsha.^xi allusion 
to the founder’s name. Kdnu signifies a crow; and the import of Kdm4huj^ 
* S'ank. on Br, SUr. 2. S. ii2. (S. 18.) 
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%: the seet'of Baddim, and likewise hj' [400] se?eral others as 
well heterodox as . orthodox, no person needs to be told, that a 
similar doctrine ■ was maintained by many among the ancient 
.Greek, philosophers 5 ■ and in particular by Leucippus (if not 
previously by Moschus), and after him by Democritus; and like- 
wise]^by Empedocles, who was of the^. Pythagorean schooL 
They disagreed, as the Indian philosophers likewise do, respect- 
ing the number of elements or different kinds of atoma 
Empedocles admitted five, developed in the following order : 
ether, fire, earth, water, and air. Here w'e have the five 
elements {hliuta) of the Hindijs, including dMm. The great 
multitude of philosophers, however, restricted the number of 
elements to four; in which respect they agree with the Jainas, 
Baudclhas^ Chdrmkas and some other sectaries, who reject the 
fifth element affirmed by the Hindus in general, and especially 
by the orthodox. 

In published accounts of the religious opinions of Bauddkm 
and JainaSy derived principally from oral information, doubts 
have been expressed as to the sense attached by them to the 
terms which they use to signify the happy state at which 
the perfect saints arrive. It has been questioned whether 
annihilation, or what other condition short of such ab- 
solute extinction, is meant’ to be described. 

Both these sects, like most others of Indian origin, propose, 
for the grand object to which man should aspire, the attain- 
ment of a final happy state, from which there is no return. 

[401] All concur in assigning to its att^iiimeiit the same 
term, mtiMi or moksha^ wuth some' shades of difference in the 
interpretation of the word : as emancipation, deliverance from 
evil, liberation from worldly bonds, relief from further trans- 
migration, etc. 

synonymous ■with Kdndd^ is crow-eater The original name, however, 

is derivable from little (with ad, to eat, or addf to receive), implying ah* 
stemiouspess or disinterestedness of the person bearing the name. Conformably 
with the first of those derivations, Kanfi,da himself is sometimes called KambhaHJia 
or KanahMij. 
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Many other terms are in use, as synonymous with it ; and 
so employed by all or nearly all of these sects ; to express a 
state of finaj release from the world : such as omrifa, immor- 
tality ; apavarga^ conclusion, eompletion, or abandonment ; 
kreyas^ excellence; assured excellence, perfection ; 

Amw/i/a, singleness ; ^ exit, departure. But^the 

term which the Bcmddhas, as well as Jainm^ more particularly 
affect, and which however is also used by the rest, is nirvana^ 
profound calm. In its ordinary acceptation, Jis an adjective, it 
signifies extinct, as a fire which is gone out ; set, as a lumi- 
nary which has gone down; defupct, as a saint who has passed 
away : its etymology is from t’d, to blow as wind, with the 
preposition nir used in a negative sense: it means calm and 
unriiflBied. The notion which is attached to the word, in 
the acceptation now under consideration, is that of perfect 
apathy^ It is a condition of unmixed tranquil happiness 
or ecstacy (dnanda). Other terms (as sukhd^ moka, etc.) 
distinguish different gradations of pleasure, joy, and delight. 
But a happy state of imperturbabie apathy is the ulti- 
mate bliss {dncmdci) to which the Indian aspires : in this 
the Jaina, as well as the Bauddha, concurs with the orthodox 
Veddntm, 

Perpetual uninterrupted apathy can hardly be said to differ 
from eternal sleep. The notion of it as of a happy condition 
seems to be derived from the experience of ecstacies, or from 
that of profound sleep, from which a person awakes refreshed. 
The pleasant feeling is refeiTed hack to the period of actual 
repose. Accordingly, as I had occasion to show in a preceding 
essay, the Vedanta considers the [402] individual soul to he 
temporarily, during the period of profound sleep, in the like 
condition of reunion with the Supreme, which it permanently 
arrives at on its final emancipation from body. 

This doctrine is not that of the Jainas nor Bcmddhas* But 
neither do they consider the endless repose allotted to their 
perfect saints as attended with a discontinuance of individu- 
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ality/. ;It /IS .not but unceasing apathy, %Thieii. 

they understand to be the extinction (nirvana) of their saints ; 
and which they esteem to be supreme felicity, *^’orrhy to be 
sought by practice of mortification, as well as by acquisition 
of knowledge.^ 

,.e' 


Chaevakas anb Lokayatikas. 

In my first essay on the Philosophy of the Hindus (p. 240 
of this volume) it was stated,^ upon the authority of a scholiast 
of the SdnMiya^ that Oharvaka,^ whose name is finniliar as 
designating a heretical sect called after him, has exhibited the 
doctrine of the Jamas, “In a marginal note to a scholiast of 

^ [For nirvana and its Buddhist meaning, see Burnouf, Jntrod. pp. 521, 589-594 ; 
Prof. Muller’s Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism (1869) ; and Mr. J. 

Mn'dm {ISIl), Great difference of opinion has long existed among European 
scholars as to the real nature o^Nirvhna ; but I think Mr. Childers has cleared up 
most of the difficulties in his article on Mbhdmm in his Phli Dictionary. ‘‘ Nirvana 
is applied to two different things : first, that annihilation of being which is the 
goal of Buddhism ; and, secondiy, the state of blissful sanctification called arakatta 
or arhatship, which terminates in annihilation.” Thus annibilation (as already in- 
dicated by the etymology) is the only ultimate meaning ; all existence is absolutely 
an evil to the Buddhist, and consequently its absolute extinction . is the only 
summum bonum. But although this may have been the true teaching of Buddhism 
fironi the first, it does not follow that it was universaily accepted or understood, 
especially as the doctrine spread beyond the limits of India and Ceylon. 

Goldstiicker {Fdnini, p. 226) well distinguishes the Brahinanical n<alciska from 
the Buddhist nirvana, “ The Brahmanic Hindus hope that their soul will ulti- 
mately become united with the universal spirit ; which, in the language of the 
TJpanishads, is the neuter Brahman ; and, in that of the sects, the supreme deity, 
wdio takes the place of this philosophical and impersonal god. And however 
indefinite this god Brahman may be, it is nevertheless^ to the mind of the Brah- 
manic Hindu, an entity. The final salvation of a Buddhist is entire non-entity. 
The various expressions for eternal bliss in the Brahmanic creed, like tqmvarfju^ 
molcska^ nifyheyam^ all mean either ‘liberation from this earthly career ’ 

or ‘ the absolute good ' ; they therefore imply a condition of hope. The absolute 
end of a Buddhist is without hope ; it is nirvana or extinction.”] 

2 [Chfi.rvaka is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata as a rakshasa who endeavoured, 
by a false report of Bhima's death, to ruin the Pkndavas in the moment of their 
final triumph. The founding of the sect, however, is generally ascribed to Yphas- 
patig»who promulgated these doctrines to overthrow the power of the sons of 
Eaji, see Matsya-pur, and Yhlvfiu-pur, Cf. Muir’s paper, Journ. E.A.S. 
Yol xix., and also Journ. B.A.S. for 1862, pp. 371-390.] 
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the B}xthma-Butras^ one of the four branches of the sect of 
Buddha (the Mddhyamiha) is identified with the Chdrvdkm. 
This I take to be clearly erroneous 3 and upon comparison of 
the tenets of the Jaims and, Ghdrvdhas, as alleged by the 
commentators of the Vedanta in course of controversy, the 
other position likewise appears to be not correct. ^ , 

For want of an opportunity of consulting an original treatise 
on this branch of philosophy, or any connected summary 
furnished even by an adversary of opinions professed by the 
Chdrvdhas^ no sufficient account can be yet given of their 
peculiar doctrine, further than that it is undisguised material- 
ism. A few of their leading opinions, however, are to be 
collected from the incidental notice of them by opponents. 

[403] A notorious tenet of the sect, restricting to percep- 
tion only the means of proof and sources of knowledge, has 
been iijore than once adverted to (pp, 253 and 329 of this 
volume). Further research enables me to enlarge tlie cata- 
logue of means of knowledge admitted by others, with tlie 
addition of probability (sdmbhaii) and tradition {aitihya) sepa- 
rately reckoned by rnythologists {Pmirdnlhm) among those 
means.^ The latter is however comprehended under the head 
of [mhda) oral communication. In regard to probability or 
possibility (for the term may be taken in this lower meaning) 
as a ground or source of notions, it must be confessed, tliat in 
the text of the rnythologists (their Purdnm) a very ample use 
is made of the latitude ; and what by supposition might have 
been and inayfoo, is. put in the place of what has been and is 
to be. 

The Chdrmlms recognize four (not five) elements, viz, eartli, 
water, fire, and wind (or air) 5 and acknowledge no other 
principles 

The most important and characteristic tenet of this sect con- 
cerns the soul, which they deny to be other than body.^ This 

i Fadartha-cUpikd [cf. 329], ^ Vdrhaspatya-sktrai cited l)y Blidskaru. 

.. 3 S'ankara on JBr, Sutr, 2, 2. 2. and 3. 3. 53. 
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doetrine.is cited .for refutation in.;Vjasa^s sMrm. m tlie opinion 
of some;’’ and liis scliolia.sts, BIiavadeTa-misra and Eanga- 
natlia, ..understand tlie Ckdrvakm to be,,,. iiitendecL Sankara,, 
Bliaskara, and other commentators, name the Loh(hjaiihas ; 
and these appear to be a branch of the sect of Ghiirvaka. 
Sadinanda, in the Vedanta-scim, calls np for refutation no less 
than four followers of Oharvaka, asserting that doctrine under 
Yarious modifications; one maintaining that the gross corpo- 
real frame is identical with the soul ; another that the corporeal 
organs constitute the soul; a third affirming [404] that the 
yital functions do so ; and thp fourth insisting, that the mind 
and the soul are the same. In the second of these instances, 
Sadananda’s scholiast, Earna-tirtha, names the LoMiyafanm} 
a branch of the Chdrvdkas, as particularly iiitencled. No doubt 
they are the same with the LoMyattkas of Sankara and the 
rest. 

‘Seeing no soul but body, they maintain the non-existence 
‘ of soul other than body; and arguing that intelligence or 
‘ sensibility^ though nOt seen in earth, water, fire, and air, 

‘ whether simple or congregate, may nevertheless subsist in the 
‘ same elements modified in a corporeal frame, they affirm that 
‘ an organic body (Jmja) endued with sensibility and thought, 

‘ though formed of those elements, is the human person 

‘ The faculty of thought results from a modifi.cation of the 
‘aggregate elements, in like manner as sugar with a ferment 
‘ and other ingredients becomes an inebriating liquor ; and as 
‘ betel, areca, lime, and extract of catechu, chewed together, 
‘ have an exhilarating property, not found in those substances 
‘ severally, nor in any one of them singly. 

‘ So far there is a difference between animate body and in- 
‘ animate substance. Thought, knowledge, recollection, etc., 
‘ perceptible only where organic body is, are properties of an 
‘ organized frame, not appertaining to exterior substances, or 
[111 the printed ed. S'ankara, etc. 
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* earth and other elements simple or aggregate, unless formed 
‘ into such a frame. 

"" While there is body, there is thought, and sense of pleasure 
‘ and pain ; none when . body jis not ; and hence, as well as 
4rom self-consciousness, it is concluded that self and body are 
‘ identical.’ •«. . » 

Bhaskara-acharya^ quotes the Vdrhaspati/a^s&tras [405] 
(Yrihaspati’s aphorisms), apparently as the text- work or 
standard authority of this sect or school ; and the quotation, 
expressing that the elements are earth, water, fire and air ; 
‘‘and from the aggregation of ;fchem in bodily organs, there 
“results sensibility and thought, as the inebriating property 
“ is deduced from a ferment and other ingredients.” 

To the foregoing arguments of the Lokdyatilms or Char- 
vdkaSf the answer of the Veddntvm is, that ‘ thought, sensa- 
‘ tion, imd other properties of soul or consciousness, cease at 
‘the moment of death, while the ^body yet remains; and 
‘cannot therefore be properties of the corporeal frame, for 
‘ they have ceased before the frame is dissolved. The qualities 
‘ of body, as colour, etc., ai'e apprehended by others : not so 
‘those of soul, vi%, thought, memory, etc. Their existence, 
‘ while body endures, is ascertained : not their cessation when 
‘it ceases. They may pass to other bodies. Elements, or 
‘ sensible objects, are not sentient, or capable of feeling, them- 
‘ selves ; fire, though hot, burns not itself ; a tumbler, however 
‘ agile, mounts not upon liis own shoulders. Apprehension of 
‘an object ifiust he distinct from the thing apprehended. 
‘ By means of a lamp, or other light, objects are visible : if a 
‘ lamp be present, the thing is seen ; not so, if there be no 
‘light. Yet apprehension is no property of the lamp; nor is 
‘it a property ofibody, though observed only where a cor- 
‘poreal frame is. Body is but instrumental to apprehension/ 
Among the Greeks, Dicsearehus of Messene held the same 
tenet, which has been here ascribed to the Lokdyatikas^ 
i On Br. mtr. 3.. 3. 63. 
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'otiief. followers of Ohdiwaka, Tliat tliere is: no such 'tiling as 
■son] in 'niaii 5', tliat .tlie principle,. by wMcli lie perceives and 
acts, 1.8, diffused through the body, is inseparable .feoiii it, and 
terminates with itd 


c 

MAheswakas AND PAsijpatas. 

[406] The devoted worshippers of Siva or Alalieswara, take 
their designation from this last-mentioned title of the deity 
whom they adore, and whose revelation they profess to follow. 
They are called MdJteswaras, mii. (as it seems) Siva-hhdgamfas. 

The ascetics of the sect w’ear their hair braided, and rolled 
up round the head like a turban ; hence they are deiiomiiiated 
(and the sect after them) Jatddhd)% ‘ wearing a braid/ 

The Mdliemaras are said to have borrowed much of their 
doctrine from tlie Sdnhkya philosophy : following Kapila on 
many points ; and the tl\eistical system of Patanjali on more. 

They have branched into four divisions : one, to which the 
appellation of Sakm, or worshippers of Siva, especially ap- 
pertains: a second, to which the denomination of Pdkipatm 
belongs, as followers of Pasupati, another title of Mahes- 
wara : the third bears the name of KdrimUca-siddhcmtim ; but 
Eamanuja^ assigns to this third branch the appellation of 
KdldmukhciB : the fourth is by all termed Kapdlm or Kdpd- 
Kkas. 

They appeal for the text of their doctrine to a book, which 
they esteem holy, considering it to havft been revealed by 
Maheswara, Siva, or Pasupati : •all names of the same deity. 
The work, most usually bearing the latter title, Pakipati- 
kistra {Mahekoara-skkUidntaf or Sivdgama)^ is divided into 
five lectures {adhydya)^ treating of as many categories {paddr- 
Him). The enumeration of them will afford occasion for 
noticing the principal and distinguishing tenets of the sect/ 

1 rSee Appendix C.* pp. 456—4603 , ^ Com. on J5r, iSiitr, 2. 2. 37. 

according to the 
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[407] I. 'Kdram, or cause. The lioM, that^ 

the Supreme Being, is the efficient cause of the world, 
its creator (/car^fd) and superintending or riiling 

providence ; and not its material cause likewise. The}^, how- , 
ever, identify the one ^supreme Gon, with Siva, or Pasupati, 
and give him the title of Maheswara. # 

II. Kdrya^ QY effect: which is nature or plastic 

niatter as the universal material principle is by 

the PdmpataB denominated, conformably with the terminology 
of the SdnMyas; and likewise the great one, or intelli- 

gence, together with the further^ development of nature, vh. 
mind, consciousness, the elements, etc. 

III. Foya, abstraction j as perseverance in meditation on 
the syllable om, the mystic name of the deity; profound con- 
templaiion of the divine excellence, etc. 

IV. Vidhh enjoined rites; consisting in acts, by performance 
of which merit is gained; as bath, and ablutions, or the use 
of ashes in their stead ; and divers acfs of enthusiasm, as of a 
person overjoyed and beside himself, * 

V. Biifihhdnta^ termination of ill, or final liberation 
{molmha). 

The purpose, for which these categories are taught and 
explained, is the accomplishment of deliverance from the bond- 
age {Jbandha) or fetters {pdsa)^ viz, illusion (»uh/d), etc., in 
which the living soul {jiva or dtmd), by this sect termed pah^ 
is entangled and confined. For it is here maintained, that 
pasm (living squIb) are individual sentient beings, capable of 
deliverance from evil, throiigh*the knowledge of God and the 

Sarva-dariana-sangraha) pp. 74-80. The first siitra of their idstra is there 
quoted and explained, athdiah pasupaUh pmupata-^yoga-indkwi vgdlchgdftydmah. 
The dve paddrthm are exidained at length in pp. 75-78. pandit, Mahes'a- 
chandra-nyfiyaratna had two sets of S'aiva aphorisms different from this one, — 
the one commenced chaitangam dttnd^ and was in three books (ct‘. Hall, JBihL 
Index, p. 196) ; the other, which was commented, upon by, Abluuava-gupta in his 
Pr{Uycd)hijnd~8uira~vimm^iiMm, opened with the skim found in the 8arva~d§rs.^ 
* sang, p. 91. 1-4, in the account of the PrdtyabUjnd^datriam, (The true reading 
is malieswarasya, ddsyam,y] 
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practice of prescribed rites, together with perseverance iis pro- 
found abstraction. 

The Pdsupatas argue, that as a potter is the efficient, not 
the material, cause of the jar^made by him; so the sentiont 
being, who presides over the world, is tlie dheient, not the 
material, cause of it ; for the superintendent, and [408] that 
wliicli is by him siiperinteiided, cariiiot be one and the 
same. 

In a more full exposition, of' their opinions^ they are stated 
as enumerating under- the heads-, of efteets and eaiises, those 
which are secondary ; and as subdividing likewise the heads of 
prescribed rites and termination of ill. 

I. They distinguish ten efiects {kdn/a): namely, five prin- 
ciples [tattwa)^ which are the five elements : earth, water, fire, 
air, and ether; and five qualities {guna)^ colour, etc. 

IL They reckon thirteen causes or instruTneiits (Mnma) ; 
five organs of sense, and as many organs of action ; and 
three internal organs, intelligence, mind, and consciousness. 
These thirteen causes or means are the same with the thirteen 
instruments of knowledge enumerated by Kapila and Ixis 
followers, the Sdnkhyas, 

IIL Yoga^ abstraction, does not appear to admit any sub- 
division. 

IV. Enjoined rules {vidhi) are distributed under two heads : 
1st, wata; 2nd, dwdra. 

To the first head {vrata or vow) appertains the use of ashes 
in place of water for bath or ablutions : that is, iirst, in lieu of 
bathing thrice a day; at morning, noon, and evening: secondly, 
instead of ablutions for special causes, as purification from un- 
cleanness after evacuation of urine, feces, etc. 

To the same head belongs likewise the sleeping upon ashes : 
for which particular purpose they are solicited from house- 
holders, in like manner as food and other alms are beo-cFed. 

This head comprises also exultation {iipalidra\ which com- 

^ ■ Vid^dbMra^a on Sr, Siitr. 2. 2. 37. 
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preliencls laugliter, dance, song, bellowing as a bull, bowing, 
recital of prayer, etc. 

[409] Tlie second head {dioara) consists of, 1st, pretending 
sleep, though really .awake; ,2nd, quaking,' or tremulous 
motion of members, as if afflicted with rheoniatisni or 
paralytic affection; %d, halting, as if lame; 4tli, joyf as 
of a lover at sight of his beloved mistress ; 5th, affectation 
of madness, though quite sane ; 6th, incoherent discourse. 

Y. Termination of pain {dtiWidnkt) ov deliverance from 
evil, is twofold : one is absolute extinction of all ills ; the other 
is acquisition of transcendent pawer, and exercise of uncon- 
trolled and irresistible will. The last comprises energy of 
sense and energy of action. 

The energy of {drik-sakti) varies according to the 
sense engaged, and is of five sorts : 1st, vision {darmna)^ or 
distinct^ and perfect perception of minute, remote, confused 
and undefined objects ; 2nd, {snwam) perfect hearing of sound ; 
3rd, (mancma) intuitive knowledge, or science without need of 
study; 4th, (vijndna) certain and undoubted knowledge, by 
book or fact ; 5th, [sarvajnakoa) omniscience. 

Energy of action {Jiriyd-kihti) is properly single of its kind. 
It admits nevertheless of a threefold subdivision ; which, how- 
ever, is not well explained, in the only work in which I have 
found it noticed.^ 

The opinions of the Pdmpatm and other Mdhmvarm^^ are 

1 Mharmj,a (§ 39) 2. 2. 27. The only copy of it seen hy me is in this part 
apparently inipcrfec|. [The Sarva^dars .-sang, explains them (p. 76) as the pos- 
session of s^viftness like thotight, the power of assuming any body, and tlie power 
of exercising ail facnlties even without a**body.3 

* [The 8arva-darsana-sangralia gives an account of two other S'aiva sects, the 
PratyaWjud-darsana (pp. 90-97), and the S'mm-darsam (pp. 80-90). The 
latter is a very interesting summary, and may, be usefully compared with the 
Rev. H. R, Hoisington’s articles in the Journ. Amer. Or. Soc. vol. iv., and the Rev. 
T. Foulkes’ translation of the 8' iva-praMsa-paitalai and Catechism of the S'aiva 
religion. Besides these we have (pp. 97-103) the S'aiva sect of the liasesVaras 
or worshippers of S'iva under the form of quicksilver. This strange superstition 
is illustrated hy the pdmdapdna mentioned as one of, the practices of the devritees 
• in the 8' mikara-dig-vijaga, ch, 49, and also by Marco Role's account of the 
Indian S^ogis, Yule’s ei voL ii. p. 300.] 
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lieietlcal^ in tlie estimation of tlie VecMutins^ because tliey cb'^ 
not admit paiitlieism, or - creation of tlio nniverse by tbe 
out of Ms own essence. 

The notion of a plastic majserial cause, termed pnidhuna^ 
borrowed from the SdnkhpaSy and that of a ruling proYi-[410] 
dem^e, taken from Patanjali, are contr<p;erted, the one in part, 
the other in the whole, by the orthodox followers of the 
VeddntaJ 

^ An argument drawn from the prevalence of pain, pleasure, 
tand illusion in the universe, that the cause must have the. 
Mike qualities and be bruter matter, is incongruous,’ say the 
Veddntim^ ^ for it could not frame the diversities, exterior and 
Mnterior, which occur: these argue thought and intention, in 
^ like manner as edifices and gardens, which assuredly are not 
Mnnstructed without design. Nor could there be operation 
Mvithout an operator; clay is wrought by the potter who 
^ makes the jar; a chariot is drawn by horses yoked to it; 

^ but brute matter stirs not without impulse. Milk nourishes 
* the calf, and water flows in a stream, but not spontaneously ; 
for the cow, urged by affection, suckles her calf, which, in- 
^ cited by hunger, sucks the teat ; a river flows agreeably to 
Mhe inclination of the ground, as by providence directed. 
^But there is not, according to 'the Sdnhkjas and PdhjMtas^ 

^ any thing besides matter itself to stir or to stop it, nor any 
' motive : for soul is a stranger in the world. Yet conversions 
' are not spontaneous : grass is not necessarily changed to 
^ milk ; for particular conditions must CQ-exist^: swallo\?ed by 
^ a eowj not by an ox, the fodd<5r is so converted. Or, granting 

^ That hy which the world is accomplished {pradhli/ate), and in which it is 
’ deposited at its dissolution, is first (pradMm) matter. 

2 [The S*mva->darsana> has a considerable resemblance to the Theistio Sankhya ; 
its advocates hold that God, souls, and matter are from eternity distinct entities, 
and the object of philosophy is to disunite the soul from matter and gradually to 
unite it to God. Siva is the chief deity of the system, and the relation between 
th%.three is quaintly expressed by the allegory of a beast, its bonds, and its owner. 
Paiupati is a well-known name of Siva, as the master or creator of all inferior r 
+'hi'no>s. ot Vdi Sank, xvi. 28. 
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‘ that aciirity is natural to matter, still there would be no pur- 
‘ pose. The halt, borne by the blind, directs the progress : a 
‘ magnet attracts contiguous iron. But direction and coii- 
Higuity are w’aiiting to the activity of pkvstic matter. The 
^ three qualities of goodness, foulness, and darkness, which 
V characterize matter, jvould not vary to become primary <and 
^ secondary in the derivative principles of intelligence and the 
■ i^est, without some external instigator whomsoever. Apart 
‘ from the energy of a thinking being, those qualities cannot 
* be argued to have [411] a natural tendency to the produc- 
^ tion of such effects as are produced, ^ ^ 

The Pdsupatas’ notion of Supreme God being the world^s 
^ cause, as governing both {pradhdna) matter and {pimmha) 

‘ embodied spirit, is incongruous,’ say again the VeddnUns^ 
‘for he would be chargeable with passion and injustice, distri- 
‘ biitin^good and evil with partiality.' Nor can this imputa- 
‘ tion be obviated by reference to the influence of works : for 
‘ instigation and instigator would be reciprocally dependent. 
‘ Nor can the objection be avoided by the assumption of an infi- 
‘ nite succession (without a beginning) of works and their fruits. 

‘Neither is there any assignable connexion by which his 
‘ guidance of matter and spirit could be exercised : it is not 
‘ conjunction, nor aggregation, nor relation of cause and effect. 
‘ Nor can the material principle, devoid of all sensible qualities, 
‘be guided and administered. Nor can matter be wrought 
‘ without organs. But, if the Supreme Being have organs, he 
‘ is furnished wkh a corporeal frame, and is not God, and he 
‘ suffers pain, and experiences pleasure, as a finite being. The 
‘ infinity of matter and of embodied spirit, and God’s omni- 
‘ science, are incompatible ; if he restrict them in magnitude and 
‘ number, they are finite ; if he cannot define and limit them, 

‘ he is not omniscient (and omnipotent).’ ^ 

A further objection to the Sdnkhya doctrine, and conse- 

» 1 S'ankara, etc. on Br. Sutr. 2. 2. § 1. (S. 1-10.) 

2 S'aiik,, etc. on B)\ Sktn 2. 2. § 7. 
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qiieiitlT to tiie PdmqKita grounded on it, is ^ its alleged iiicoii- 
‘ sisteiicies and eontradictions ; ^ one wliile eleven organs are 
* enumerated, at another seven onlj, the five senses being re- 
‘ duced to one euticular orgap, the sense of feeling. 1^12] 

^ The elements are in one place derived iiiiineclialely from the 
‘ gfeat or intelligent principle ; in anotl^r, from consciousness. 

^ Three internal faculties are reckoned in some iii>staiices, and 
> but one in others/ 

The grounds of this imputation, however, do not appear. 
Such inconsistencies are not in the text of Kapila. nor in that 
of the KdriM : and the VecUnta itself seems more open to the 
same reproach : for there is much discrepancy in the passages 
of the Veda^ on which it relies. 

The point on which the Pdktpatcm most essentially clifier 
from the orthodox, the distinct and separate existence of the 
efficient and material causes of the universe, is coiimioi\^to them 
%vitli the ancient Greek philosophers before Aristotle, ilost 
of these similarly affirmed two, and only two, natural causes, 
the efficient and the inaterial ; the first active, moving : the 
second, passive, moved; one effective, the other yielding it- 
self to be acted on by it. Ocellus terms the latter 
generation, or rather production ; the former its cause, alria 
^evecj-em? Empedocles, in like manner, affirmed two principles 
of nature; the active, which is unity, or God; the passive, 
which is matter/ 

Here we have precisely prahriU and 'kdrami of the Indian 
philosophers : their updddna and nimittq^Mmna^ material and 
efficient causes. The similarly is too strong to have been 
accidental Which of the two borrowed from the other I do 
not pretend to determine : yet, adverting to what has come 
to ns of the history of Pythagoras, I shall not hesitate to 
acknowledge an inclination to consider the Grecian to have 

^ S'aiilv., etc. Sktr. 2. 2. § 1. (S, % aud 10.) 

s OcelUis de Universo, c. 2.,. ia Opusc. MythoL p. 505, Oicero, Academ.* 
TArist. Metai>li. i. 3, 4.1 3 Sext. Empir. ady. Matli. ix. 4. 
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been on tMs, as on many other points, indebted to Indian in- 
structors..' . . 

[413] It should be observed, that some among the Greek 
philosophers, like the Scmkhyas^ vfhio follow Kapila, admitted 
only one material principle and no efficient cause. This 
appears to have been tjie ^doctrine of Heraclitus in particular. 
His psegmcda correspond with the sheer {tanmdtra) particles 
of Kapila’s Bdnhhya; his intelligent and rational principle, 
which is the cause of production and dissolution, is Kapila’s 
huddhi or mahat; as his material principle is or 

prakritd : the development of corporeal existences, and their 
return to the first principle at their dissolution,^ correspond 
with the upward and downward way, oSo^ avco and dSo? /caro), 
of Heraclitus.^ 

I shall not pursue the parallel further. It would not hold 
for all particulars', nor was it to be expected that it should. 


Paistchakatkas OB Bhagavatas. 

Among the Vaisimatm or special worshippers of Vishnu, is 
a sect distinguished by the appellation of Pdnchardtras, and 
also called VisImihBhdgavataSy or simply Bhagavatas, The 
latter name might, from its similarity, lead to the confounding 
of these with the followers of the Bkagavad-gita^ or of the 
Sri Bhdgavata-pardna. The appropriate and distinctive ap- 
pellation tlien^is that of Pdnehardtra^ derived from the title 
of the original work which coJQtains the doctrine of the sect.^ 
It is noticed in the Bhdrata, with the Sdnkhya, Yoga and 
Pdsupata^ as a system deviating from the Vedas; and a 
passage quoted by Sankara- dchary a seems to intimate that 

^ See p. 267 of tliis volume. ® Biog. Laert. ix. 8 aud 9, 

3 [The Wdrada-panchardtra was edited by the Eev. K M. Banerjea in the 

Bihl. lud. 1865.] , 

4 [ Fed, Sut, ii. 2. 45. He had mentioned the PaneJiardtra-siddMniinah in 
his Comm, on ii. 2. 44.] 
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il;s,.pimiiilgator was Saiicpljaj-.wlio was, dissatisfied with the 
Bot ■ finding in them a prompt and siiffieieiit way oi 
supreme excellence ' 'final boaiitiide; and 

.tlierefore [414] lie liad recourse to this It is, liow- 

ever, by most ascribed to Naraymia or Tasudeva hiiiiseli' ; and 
the*,ortliodox account for its heresy,,.- as they do for that of 
Buddha’s doctrines, bjf presuming delusion wilfully pnu*tised 
on mankind by the holy or divine personage, who revealed 
the tawira^ or dgama^ that is, the sacred book in question, 
though heterodox. 

Some of its partisans nevertheless pretend, that it conforms 
with one of the sdkhds of the Yecla^ denominated the ElitfgmmJ 
This does not, however, appear to be the ease; nor is it clear, 
that any such sdkhd is forthcoming, or has ever existed. 

Many of this sect practise the (sa«sMfri§) initiatory cere- 
monies of regeneration and admission to holy orders, according 
to the forms directed by the Ydjasaneyi-sdMid of the Tajirn:cda* 

^ [The aphorisms of S andilya, with Swapneswara’s Goaim., were edited by 
Ballautyne in the Bibl. Ind. 1^61. They are mainly based on tbe Bhugai:ad~gitd, 
which is quoted by name in Snt. 83. Their fundamental tenet, as opposed to the 
Yeddnta^ is that faith {hJiahti), and not knowledge, is the cause of liberation. BliaUi 
in the highest sense is defined as ^ an affection fixed on God’ (amo'ahtir Uicare)^ and 
its characteristics differ from those of earthly affection in the object ratber than 
ill their nature. Knowledge only produces the removal of the mind’s foulness 
(mdlmga), as the shelling removes the husk of the rice ,* it thus leads to faith, and 
this to liberation. Where mdliny(ji> is removed even without knowledge, as in the 
case of the gogis {yuhm-^puY*. v. 13. 15), and faith is preternaturaUy produced, 
liberation still follows. Knowledge and devout concentration {gjogd) are called 
the two visible aids in attaining jfaith [dri&htopaMralcan ) ; but in one point of 
\iew yoga^ though properly a means to faith, is also a means to knowledge (s. 10). 
The highest form of faith [pard MmJdifi) is properly directed Ho Krishna, who is 
considered as identical with the Supreme ^rahma ; but it may also be directed to 
his various amitdms^ and also to the various forms of S'iva, as these are all said 
to have the characteristic marks of Brahma. The inferior forms are directed to 
Indra and the other inferior deities, the spiritual teacher, etc. ; they tend to pro- 
duce knowledge by removing the hindrances caused by sin. 

There are four kinds of votaries {hhahtdl ^ : the drtta^ whose aim is to remove 
the misery arising from sin ; tbe jijndsu^ who performs sacrifices, etc., to obtain 
knowledge ; the afthdrthin^ who seeks heaven, etc., by the lower forms of faith ; 
these three are garnid or inferior j and superior to them is the jndnin or pam- 
hhalcta^ who seeks liberation by the highest faith. 

This path is open to all casts, as all alike need deliverance.] 

2 rOf Weber. Ind. Stud. i. no. 267, 484.] 
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Otiiers, abiding rigidly by tlieir own rules, perform tlie initia- 
tory : rites, in a different, and even contrary inode, founded, as' 
is pretended, on the supposed Ekdyana-hdkhd, But their 
sacerdotal initiation is questioned, and their rank as Brdhmmias 
contested, on the giWnd of the insufSciency of their modes 
unsanctioned by either of the three genuine and authoritative 
Vedas. 

The religions doctrine of the sect is, by admission of Sankara 
and other commentators of the Vedanta, I'econoiledble on many 
points with the Veda; but in some essential respects it is at 
direct variance with that authority, and consequently deemed 
heretical; and its confutation is the object of the 8th or last 
in the controversial chapter of the Brahma-sMras 

( 2 , 2 . 8 )* 

Yet Eamdnuja,^ in his commentary on those sidras, defends 
the suj)erhuman origin and correct scope of the Pdnclia- 
fair a; the authority of which he strenuously maintains, 
and earnestly justifies its doctrine onlihe controverted points ; 
and even endeavours to put a favoufable construc[415]tion 
on Badaraya^a’s text, as upholding rather than condemning 
its positions. 

Vasudeva, who is Vishnu, is by this sect identified with 
Bhagavat, the Supreme Being ; the one, omniscient, first prin- 
ciple, which is both the efficient and the material cause of the 
universe: and is likewise its superintending and ruling 
providence. That being, dividing himself, became four persons, 
by successive* production. Prom him immediately sprung 
Sanharshana, , from whom came Bradyimina ; and from, the 
latter issued Aniruddha. Sankarshana is identified with the 

^ [For the Mdiminuja-daHana see Sarva^darsmasang. pp. 44-61. Of. Wilson, 
Essays^ i. pp. 34-68, Baiierjea’s Dialogues^ pp. 401-426. E'5,m^imja opposed the 
theory of adwaita^ i.e. that all things are Brahma, a; id also that of mdyd, i.e, 
that all except Brahnaa is ninsion. With him sonls (| \H) and matter [achit) are 
the body, of which Ood is the soul. G-od is eEdowel jj vith qualities and to be 
• identified with Yishnu. — He wrote his Comm. on. the M as an abridgment of 
the Yoluminoiis work of Bodhhyan^ehkrya (S. B, HpHp),] 
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liTing soul (fim) ; Pradt/umm^ with Blind ; aritl 

Anmiddlia^ with {ahankdra) egotism^ or consciousness. 

In the mythology of the more orthodox YtiMnaras^ asu- 
deva is Kiishm ; Sankarskana 'is his brother Balaniiiia ; 
Pradyimna is his son Kama (Cupid) ; and AmrmMhd is son 
of 5ama. ^ 

Tasudeva, or Bhagamt^ being supreme nature, and sole 
cause of all, the rest are effects. He has six especial attributes^ 
being endued with the six pre-eminent qualities of 

1st. Knowledge {jndnci)^ or acquaintance with everything 
animate or inanimate constituting the universe. 

2nd. Power {sakti), which is the plastic condition of the 
world's nature. 

3rd. Strength (bala\ which creates • without efiort, and 
maintains its own creation without labour. 

4th. Irresistible will {aiswarya\ power not" to be opposed or 
obstructed. 

6th. Vigour {rinja)^ which counteracts change, as that of 
milk into curds, and oh'^iates alteration in nature. 

6th. Energy {tejas\ or independence of aid or adjunct in 
the world’s creation, and capacity of subjugating others. 

[416] From the diffusion and co-opei'ation of knowledge 
•with strength, Sanliarshmia sprung; from vigour and irresist- 
ible will, Bradyumna; and from power and energy, Aniniidha. 
Or they may all be considered as partaking of all the six 
attributes. 

Deliverance, consisting in the scission of woridly shackles, 
is attainable by worship of the deity, knowledge of iiim, and 
profound contemplation ; that is, 1st, by resoi-ting to the holy 
temples, with body, thought, and speech subdued, and mutter- 
ing the morning prayer, together with hymns and praise of 
{Bhagavat) the deity, and with reverential bowing and other 
ceremonies ; 2ndly. By gathering and providing blossoms, and 
other requisites of worship ; 3rdly. By actual performance of 
divine worship; 4thly. By study of the sacred text (Bhagmat- 
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and readifig, and reflecting on that and other 
holy books (purams and dgamas)^ -which are conformable to it ; 
5thly, By profound meditation and absorbed contemplation 
after evening worship, and intensely fixing the thoughts ex- 
clusively on {Bhagmat) the deity. 

By such devotion, both active and contemplative {krigd-^oga 
and jndnchyoga)^ performed at five different times of each day, 
and persisted in for a hundred years, Vasudeva is attained ; 
and by reaching his divine presence, the votary accomplishes 
final deliverance, with everlasting beatitude. 

Against this system, which ^is but partially heretical, the 
objection upon which the chief stress is laid by Vyasa, as 
interpreted by Sankara ^ and the rest of the scholiasts, is, that 
‘ the soul would not be eteimal, if it were a production, and 
^ consequently had a beginning. Springing from the deity, 

^ and finally returning to him, it would mei-ge in its cause and 
‘be re-absorbed; there would be neither [417] reward nor 
‘ punishment; neither a heaven, nor*a hell : and this doctrine 
‘ virtually would amount to denial of another world. 

‘ Nor can the soul, becoming active, produce mind ; nor again 
‘ this, becoming active, produce consciousness. An agent does 
‘ not generate an instrument, though he may construct one by 
‘ means of tools ; a carpenter does not create, but fabricate, an 
‘ axe. Nor can four distinct persons be admitted, as so many 
‘ forms of the same self-divided being, not springing one from 
‘ the other, but all of them alike endued with divine attributes, 
‘ and conseqiiently^ all four of them gods. There is but one 
‘ God, one Supreme Being. • It is vain to assume more ; and 
‘ the Pdnchardtra itsdf affirms the unity of God.^ 

A few scattered observations have been thrown out on the 
similarity of the Greek and Indian philosophy, in this and 
preceding portions of the present essay. It may be here re- 
marked by the way, that the Pythagoreans, and Ocellus in 
particular, distinguish as parts of the world, the heavex, the 
1 £r. Suti\ 2. 2. 8. (42-4o). S'^oxk., etc. 
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earth, and the iiiterYal between -tliem, wliieli tliev term lefiv 
and aerial, Be ovpavopy tq p^^ra'^v rovrmp* o 
Bf] p€rdp(nop.Mal dipiop opopd^erm} , ■ 

■ Here we, liafe ' precisely the^ (swar^ Miu, and niitarihhfi) 
lieaveii,, , earth, and {tran^icmu^ intermediate region of tlie 
Hin^ns. 

Pythagoras, as after him Ocellus, peoples the middle or 
. aerial region with., .demons, as heaveii .with gods, and the 
. earth with : men. Here again they agree precisely with the 
.Hindus, who place the gods above, man beneath, and spiritual 
creatures, flitting unseen, in jihe intermediate region. The 
Vedas throughout teem with .prayers and incantations [418] 
to avert and repel the molestation of aerial spirits, miseliievous 
imps, who crowd about the sacrifice and impede the religious 
rite. 

Kobody needs to be reminded, that Pythagoras and his 
successors held the doctrine of metempsychosis, as the Hindus 
universally do the same tenet of transmigration of souls. 

They agree likewise g^ierally in distinguishing the sensitive, 
material organ (^manas)^ from the rational and conscious living 
soul (jzvdtman) : ^ Ovpo^ and <j)p'^v of Pythagoras ; one perish- 
ing with the body, the other immortal. 

Like the Hindus, Pythagoras, with other Greek philosopdiers, 
assigned a subtle etherial clothing to the soul apart from the 
corporeal part, and a grosser clothing to it when united with 
body ; the sukshma (or Impa) mrim and si/mla kinra of the 
Sdnkhyas and the rest.^ ^ ^ 

They concur even in the limit assigned to mutation and 
change; deeming all which is sublunary mutable, and that 
which is above the moon subject to no change in itself.^ Ac- 
cordingly, the manes doomed to a succession of births rise, 
as the Vedas teach, no further than the moon; while those 

^ Ocell. c. 3., in Opusc. Myth, p. 528* 

^ Empedocles. See Brucker, Hist. Oirit. PMl. J. 1117. 

» See p. 257 of this volume. ^ Ocellus, Opusc. Mythol. 527. 
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only pass that ' bonrue ^wlio are never to return. But this 
subject rather belongs to the Vedanta : and I will therefore 
terminate this treatise; purposing to pursue the subject in a 
future essay, in which I expect to show that a greater degree 
of similarity exist*s between the Indian doctrine and that of 
the earlier than of^the later Greeks;^ and, as it is scarcely 
probable that tbe communication should have taken place, 
and the knowledge been imparted, at the precise [419] in- 
terval of time which intervened between the earlier and later 
schools of Greek philosophy, and especially between the Py- 
thagoreans and Platonists, I ghould be disposed to conclude 
that the Indians were in this instance teachers rather than 
learners.^ 

^ [For the relations between Indian and Greek philosophy, ef. G. Paiithier’s 
notes to his translation of the philosophical Essays of this volume, Paris, 1833, 
and V^n Eckstein’s singular article in Inch SUid, ii. pp. 369-388. See also 
Fitter’s chapter on Indian Philosophy in the fourth vol. of his History of 
Ancient Philosophy,” Mas Muller’s essay on Sndian logic, l^ilson’s notes to the 
Sdnkhya-MriMf and also Saint-Hilaire’s remarks in his memoir on the Shnkhya.] 
® [I may here add that much interesting information on all these various sects 
of Hindu philosophy may be found in Goldstiicker’s articles in Chambers’ Ency- 
clopjedia.] 


APPENDIX 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE JAINA DOCTEIN'ES PEOM, THE 
SAEYA-DABSANA-SANGEAHA. 


[I have added this analysis of M&dhavpt's- account of the Jamas, as it seemed to 
me one of the best available anthoiities, and it is based on Jaiaa text-books. 
^Mch he everywhere quotes by name. — ^E. B. G.] 

The chapter opens with an attack from the Jaina point of view 
on the Buddhist doctrines (these having taken up the previous 
chapter),— this I omit ; — and the system of the ompiscient Arliat is 
then upheld in the words of Arhachchandia-suii in Ms Apimumhay4- 
ImMra : 

The divine Arhat is the supreme lord, the omniscient One who 
has overcome all the faults, <desire, etc., — adored by the three worlds, 
the declarer of things as they are.” 

A passage is then quoted fi-om Tautatita^ (Bhatta-kumarila), 
wMch tries to prove that no such being can exist, as his existence 
is not established by any one of the five recognized positive proofs,- — 
the sixth, dlhavaf being negative, is of course not applicable. This 
is answered by maintaining that the soul has a natural capacity for 
knowing all things, but its action is at present hindered; as these 
hindrances are removed it knows more, and when all are removed it 
will know all things. The same thing also follows from the exist- 
ence of universal propositions {vydpU\ which even the Nyaja allows 
(such as the Jaina principle that * aU things are indeterminate from 
the very fact of their existence’), and from the authoritative nature 

^ The St. Petersburg Dictionary would perhaps read but this is 

certainly contrary to native tradition. The word supplies a favourite riddle among 
Bengali boys ; they ask for a name of four syllables which lias only one consonant. 

^ I have not translated this quotation in Mi, as it is irrelevant to the Jaina 
doctrines. The last couplet is obscure, but I understand it as showing the in- 
applicability of arthdpatti^ or ‘presumption^ {supra^ p. 329). A Jaina would say, 
‘‘ If the Arhat were not omniscient, his words would not he true and authoritative, 
but we see that they are, therefore he is omniscient.” He answers by retorting 
that the same argument might be used of Buddha by a Buddhist; and as the 
Jaina himself would disallow it in that case, it cannot be convincing in his own. 
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of tlie lajiinctioiis commaiidiiig religious duties (Mimansa Sdt. i. L 
2)j ifliieli embrace past, present, future, etc. And as for tbe 
Mndrances in question, they can removed; for this is the very 
end of the Jaina system. 

The Jaina next shows that there is no such eternally omniscient 
being, since every soul must have been first bound before it could 
become liberated {pmUa). He then attacks the favourite Haiyayika 
argument, the earth,* Stc,, must have had a maker, because they 
have the nature of effects, like a jar {i.e* are composed of parts).” 
This leads to a long and intricate discussion of the meaning of 
sdmi/matwa, and in the course of it he maintains that the soul 
consists of parts, although it is eternal. He quotes two passages 
imm t)ie Vitardga-sUiti 

^ There is one eternal maker of the world, all-pervading, in- 
dependent and true ’ ; — they have none of these inextricable delusions, 
whose teacher art Thou. 

‘‘There is here no maker acting by his own freewill, else his 
influence would extend to the daily works of man. What would 
he the use of yourself or the artisans, if Tswara fabricates the 
three %'orids? ” 

The removal of hindrances is effected by the Jaina doctrines as 
taught in their sacred books {dgama), delivered in a continuous 
succession by a constant series of teacher®, each deriving his know- 
ledge from his predecessor, and transmitting it to his successor, as 
the seed produces the shoot and the shoot the seed. 

The three ‘ gems ’ which lead to liberation are ‘ right intuition ’ 
{samyag-darsana\ ‘ right knowledge ^ {samyag-jndm), and ‘ right con- 
duct’ {umyah-Ghdritra), Bight intuition is absolute faith in the 
predicaments declared by the arhat (this may either come by 
natural character or by another’s instruction). Bight knowledge is 
a knowledge of the true nature of soul and non-soul, undisturbed 
by any illusion or doubt. This knowledge is divided into five 
kinds. 1. Mnti^ the unimpeded action of the senses and mind. 2. 
Sfuta^ the certain knowledge r produced by mati, 3, AvadM^ the 
knowledge of special objects produced by right intuition, etc., as 
destroying the natural hindrances.^ 4. Manasparydyaf the definite 
knowledge of another's thoughts produced by the perfect absence of 
all envy, etc. {i.e, by complete sympathy), 5. KevaU^ the pure 
unalloyed knowledge such as ascetics seek by penance, etc. The 
first of these is not self-cognized {Le, self-conscious) ; the other four 
are." “ True knowledge is a proof which nothing can overthrow, 

I I read ia 32, 1. 9, samyagdarimiddL 
® Of. the opinioa of the Bhatta Mimtoakas, see supra, -p, 349. 
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anti wMcIi ' maaifests itself as weE .as' its object; it is botli siipor- 
sensuous and itself an object of cognitioHj as tlie object is determined 
in two waysd’ 

; Tbe tbircl, right conduct, is the conduct of one iivlio, liiiving faith 
and; right hnowledge, abstains froni all eril actions. It is fiveiolcl, 
as , consisting of the five'* tows ’ {vrMci)} ,t. EefiMining from all 
injury to living heings {ahimd), 2. Speaking what is true and salii- 
taryrand' consulting, the feelings of others 3. llefraiiiing 

from aE theft {mteT/a), 4. Chastity {hrahnaelmr}jd)j which is of 18 
kinds, as abstaining from earthly- or heavenly desires in tlicviiglit, 
word, and deed,- each being again subdivided, as done by oneself, or 
consented to or caused to be done (2x3x3). 5. The renouncing 
aE delusive interest in anything mundane {aj^arigraha), 

(There are five states of mind {hhdimia) in which these vraias are 
to he performed; our author illustrates them from a Jaina safra^ 
with regard to simrifaj as the ahstinence from laughter, greed, tear, 
anger, and speech.) 

These three, right intuition, right knowledge, and right eondiiet, 
when united, produce liberation, but not severally ; just as in the 
case of an elixir, if it is to produce its effect, you must have the 
knowledge of what it is and faith in its virtues, and the medicine 
must he taken.^ 

The tattivas are two, jiv^j and ajiva. The soul {jka) is defined as 
pure intelligence, whEe ajwa is non-intelligent. The light of know^- 
ledge is called %ipayoga or *the true employment of the soul’s activi- 
ties,’ when the soul recognizes its real nature ; hut as long as the 
soul, by the bond of pradesa,^ considers itself one with its actions 
and with the body which they produce, knowledge should be rather 
defined as the cause of its recognizing that it is other than these.'^ 

In mohslut the soul attains its true nature of pure inteEigence. 
The soul’s five different states are described as follows. 1. uitqMsa- 
mika^ when aE action ceases, as when mud sinks to the bottom of water 
by the inffuence of the clearing nut-plant ; this is only temporary, 
and action may return. 2. Kshdmlca^ when actions are totally 
destroyed and their power of inffuencing the future is abolished — 
this is molcsha. 3. Misra, the mixed state of (1) and (2), as when 
water is partly pure. 4. Audwy%ka^ when actions arise, exerting 
an inherent inffuence on the future. 5. Fdrindmika, the real but 

1 Of. the five yamas in the Yoga-sutras^ ii. 30. Hemachandra [AbMdh. 81) 
calls them yamas. 

2 I read ramyanftgndmAraddhdmohdrmdnL Of. Sus'ruta, vol. ii. pp. 157. etc. 

3 S^e infra, p. 449. 

^ Tliis is a bard passage, but some light is thrown on it by the scholiast to 
Hemachandra, 79. 
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xnirecogni^ed condition of the soul, viewed apart from its apparent 
states, whether (1), (2) or (4) [jnst as in the Sankhya philosophy 
the soul is not realy hound, though it seems to itself to he so].^ 
Others make the five (cf. supra, p. 409), viz. Jiva, dMsa, 

dharma, adlianna, and pudgala ; these are the mtihdyas, Jwas are 
divided into two, muMane, or those who pass from hirth to hirth, 
and released. The mundane are again subdivided into those possess- 
ing an internal sense and those destitute of it. *The 

former are called smijnin, i.e. endued with the power of seizing 
ohjeots, talking, action, and receiving instruction; the latter are 
either trasa, “ locomotive,’* or stMvara, immoveable.” The 
‘locomotive’ are those possessing at least two senses, touch and 
taste, as snails, worms, etc. ; the ‘ immoveable ’ are earth, water, 
fire, air, and trees (which, by Hemachandra, Ahhidh, possess only 
one sense, ^ touch ’ or ‘ form ’). But here we come to a distinction. 
These immoveable substances may be either mere masses, as earth, 
dust, etc., or aggregated bodies, as bricks, etc. ; or they may be viewed 
in their relation to souls which have assumed or will assume them as 
bodies in which they are to be impersonated. It is only the souls, 
thus impersonated in bodies of earth, etc., which really belong to the 
class/ii’^ ; in themselves earth, etc., are considered as muUa, incapable 
of passing into any other state of existence. Dharma and adharma are 
‘merit’ and ‘ demerit.’ Ahdsa, * ether’ ar ‘ space,’ is the means by 
which souls ascend or descend according to their merit or demerit ; the 
definition of dhdsa is that it is that which causes one thing to enter 
into the space occupied by another. Pudgala or ‘ body ’ is atomic or 
compound. (This category takes up the forms of sthdvara, which 
were excluded from jwa,) To these five tattwas or (as they are also 
called) dravyas, we may also add ‘ time ’ {hdla), as, although not an 
astihdya, it is a dravya, since it possesses qualities and actions.^ 

Others make seven tattioas, jtva, afiva, dsrava, landha, sa?mara, 
nirjard, and mohha. Here dsrava is the impulse, called yoga or 
‘ attention,’ hy which the soul participates in the movement of its 
various bodies, audartha, etc. a door opening into the water makes 
the stream descend through it, so actions fiow in upon the soul by 
the pipe of yoga; or again, as a wet garment exposed to the wind 

^ There is a hard passage in p. 34, 11. 5-8, which I would hesitatingly translate 
thus: “The universal definition of soul {i.e. the soul as it is in itself) 

is pure intelligence, but this will appear as (3) from the greater or less influence 
of (1) or (2), or it will appear altered by defilement from the influence of (4).'* 

3 It is an interesting illustration how thoroughly Mhdhava for the time throws 
himself into the Jaina sptem which he is analyzing, that he gives the^Iaina 
terminology for this definition of dravya, cf, VMiesh. Sutra i. 1. 15. — Parydya is 
explained as Tcarman in Hemaoh, Anek^ 
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eolleets the dust from eTery part,: so tlie soul, wet witli previous 
sins, on all sides collects actions whicli' are brought to it by 
A^ravd is good or evil, as it is directed to right or wrong objects. 
A'mwa has also been defined as "*;tbe' action of tlie senses wbieli 
impels the soul towards extern*^ objects/ 

By tlie influence of the four causes, false intuition, iion-in- 
diflerence, carelessness and sin (lcmMya\ the soul assiuncs various 
bodies suited to its actions— this is bmiikL 1. ^ False intuition^ 
is either innate from one^s natural character {nukargiha)^ as when 
one disbelieves Jaina doctrines by the influence of past evil actions, 
or derived when learned by another’s teaching. 2. ‘ hTon- 

indiflk'cnce ’ is the non-restraint of the five senses and the 

internal organ. 3. Carelessness {prmndda) is a want of eflbrt to 
practise the five duties, samiti, etc. 4. Sin {Imlidya) consists 
of anger, pride, delusion, and greed. 

JBandlm or ‘ bondage ’ is divided into four kinds,— stMt% 
muhlidvaf and pradeh : the second and third are caused by false 
intuition, etc. ; the first and fourth hy dsrava or yoga. 1. JPralcriti 
means ‘the natural qualities,’ as bitterness or -sweetness in the 
nimba plant or molasses. This may he subdivided into eight 'mMa- 
pralcrit'u} Thus obstructions ® cloud the knowledge and 

intuition as a cloud obscures the sun or a shade the lamp. This is 
a.jndndvm'am or h. darsandmram. c. An object recognized as simul- 
taneously existing or non-existing produces mingled pleasure and 
pain, as licking honey fcom a sword’s edge — this is vedaniya, d. A 
delusion in intuition produces want of faith, like association with 
the wicked; delusion in conduct produces want of self-restraint, 
like intoxication, e. Ayus produces the bond of the body, like a 
snare.^ /. Ndma or ‘the name’ produces various individual appella- 
tions, as a painter paints his different pictures, g. Gotra produces 
the idea of noble and ignoble, as the x>otter fashions his pots (cf. 
Eomans ix. 21). h Anturdya produces obstacles to liberality, etc., 
as the treasurer hinders the king by considerations of economy. 

2. Bthiti is ‘ continuance.’ As -the milk of the goat, cow, and 
buffalo have continued for countless ages as they are now, so the 
actions of the first three mida-prakritis and the last have lasted 
more than orores of crores of periods measured by thirty sdgaro- 
pmnas. 

^ These are also called the eight karmans {supra, p. 408), cf. GovindCrnanda's 
gloss, Yecl ^ut. ii 2. 33. 

2 The Calcutta MS. reads ddaran^iyasya for dvarani^jasya in p. 37, last line. 

But Qfjaraniga may he used for dvarat^.a 3, 4. 68), cf. Yoga Siit, ii. 52, where 

Yy^sa’s Comm, has dmraniya. 

3 JdlmaY^ The printed text has 
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S, Anuhhd-m OT ^ ’^ower/ i,e, the various degrees of capacity in 
the different material bodies (^pud^ah) for producing their respective 
actions, as the milk of goats, cows, and buffaloes is rich or poor. 

4. Fradem is the entrance into the different parts of the soul by 
the different parts of the various bodies which are produced by the 
influence of previous actions. * 

Smimra is the stopping of that by which the influence 

of past actions {karmm^is stopped from entering into the ^oul. 
It is divided into samiti, etc. Gupfi is the withdrawal of the 
soul from that ^ attention ’ (yoy^?) which causes mundane existence,— 
it may relate to body, speech, or mind. Brnniti is the acting so as 
to avoid injury to all living beings, a, iryd-samiti, walking carefully 
so as not to hurt insects, etc. ; h, hhdshd-smniti, speaking few, and 
those kind, words; c, eshand-smmtij taking alms free from the 42 
faults; d. dddna-samiti, the handling everything, as chairs, etc., 
so as to injui’e no living creature ; e. utsarga-samitij a similar care 
in performing the bodily excretions. 

(Madhava omits the remaining divisions of samvara. Wilson, 
Essays^ i. p. 311, gives them parishahd^ ‘endurance/ as of a 
vow; yaUdliarma^" ^ ten duties of an ascetic,’ patience, gentle- 
ness, etc. ; IMvmid^ ‘ conviction,’ as that worldly existences are not 
eternal, etc.; elidritra, ‘virtuous observance.’) 

JSfirjard is the causing the fruit of all ^past actions to decay by 
self-mortification, etc., as by pulling out the hair, etc. ; this may 
still involve the potentiality of desire {sakdma), as in ascetics, or it 
may be devoid of all desire {akdma), as in those beings who possess 
higher bodies. 

Moksha or ‘ liberation’ is thus defined. “ Since, at the moment of 
its attainment, there is an entire absence of all future actions, as all 
the causes of bondage (false perception, etc.) are stopped,^ and since 
all past actions are abolished in the presence of the causes of nirjardj 
there arises the absolute release from all actions, — ^this is moksha; 
then the soul rises upward to the end of the world. As a potter’s 
wheel, whirled ^y th(? stick and hand, moves on even after these 
have stopped, *until the impulse is exhausted, — so the previous 
intense contemplations of the soul for the attainment of moksha 
exert their influence even after they have ceased, and bear the soul 
onward to the end of the world; or as the gourd, encased with 
clay, sinks in the water, but rises to the surface when freed from 
its encumbrance, — so the soul, delivered from works, rises upward by 

1 I read nirodhe for nirodhali in p. 40, 1. 6 ; cf. p. 37, 1. 13. The ^ causes of 
^ bondage’ produce the assumption of bodies in which fiitui’e actions are to be 
performed. 
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its isolation^ from tte bursting of "its ■bonds lite tlie -elastic seed of 
the castor-oil plantj or by its. mm native tendeney like the flame." 
Hence it has been said, 

Ho'^i’cver often tliey go away, . the mm,- moon, and planets retimi ; 

But never to this day li,aTe returned any who have gone to Alftkdkifea, . 

Others hold moJcsha to be the abiding in the highest regions, the 
soul being absorbed in bliss, with its knowledge xmhindered and 
itself untainted hy any pain or impression thereof.’’ 

Others hold nine adding ^ merit’ and ‘demerit’ to the 

foregoing seven, — these two are the causes of pleasure and pain. 

Madhava then gives an account of the Bafta-llianga-nmja^ cf. 
Bii;prai p. 410 ; this is also called the s^dd-vdch, and hence the Jainas 
are sometimes called 

‘may be,’ is here defined as an indeclinable particle (mpdia), 
added like a verbal affix its use is to convey the idea of 

indefiniteness, as ‘may be,’ ‘in a manner,’ etc.® If a thing ab- 
solutely exists, it exists altogether, always, everywhere and for 
everybody, and no one at anytime or place would ever make an 
effort to obtain or avoid it, as it would be absurd to treat what 
is already present as an object to be obtained or avoided. ^ But if 
it be relative (or indefinite), the wise will concede that at certain 
times and in certain places any one may seek or avoid it. More- 
over, suppose that the qi^estiou to be asked is this, — ‘ is heinff or 
non-heinff the real nature of the thing?’ The real nature of the 
thing cannot be heing, for then you could not properly use the 
phrase ‘it is a pot’ {ghato hU)y as the two words ‘is’ and ‘pot’ 
would be tautological; nor ought you to say ‘it is not a pot,’ as 
the words thus used would imply a direct contradiction; and the 
same argument is to be used in other questions.^ As it has been 
declared, 

It must not be said ‘ it is a pot,^ since tbe word * pot * implies * is ^ ; 

Nor may you say ^ it is not a pot/ for existence and non-existencc are mutually 
exclusive. 

“ The whole is thus to be summed up. Pour classes of our op- 
ponents severally hold the doctrine of existence,— non-existence, 
— existence and non-existence successively, — and the doctrine that 
everything is inexplicable {anirmckanhjatd^ i.e. dicaTOkq^la or 

1 Literally ‘ absence of sanga: Banger is defined as ‘ mutual contact ’ ; hmdha 
is tbe mutual interpenetration of parts, as in body and soul 

^ This is M&dbava*s expansion of a ’S^dm sutra which he quotes. 

® May we read, p. 42, 1. 4, UmutaiadvidJia^'^ 

^ ■'Thus Grovind&.nanda applies it {Fed, But ii. 2. 33) to ^ may be it is one/ ^may 
be it is many/ etc. 
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ttee otEer classes hold one or other of the three first 
theorieSj eombined with the fourth. Now when they meet ns with 
the scornful question, ‘Boes the thing exist?’ we ha, ye an answer 
Always possible, * It exists in a certain way,’ and onr opponents 
are ail abashed to silence, and victory accrues to the holder of the 
si/dd~vd(Ia, which asceftains the entire meaning of ail things. Thus 
said the teacher in the : 

“ ® A thing of an entirely indeterminate nature is the ohject^only 
of the omniscient ; a thing partly determined is held to be the true 
object of scientific investigation. When our reasonings based on 
one point proceed in the revealed way, it is called the Sydd-vdda, 
which ascertains the entire meaning of all things.’ 

other systems are full of jealousy from their mutual pro- 
positions and counterpropositions ;*it is only the doctrine of the 
Arhat which with no partiality equally favours all sects.’ ” 

Madhava then sums up in the words of Jinadatta-suri. 

“ The hindrances of vigour, enjoyment, sensual pleasure, giving 
and receiving,-— sleep, fear, ignorance, reviling, laughter, liking, 
disliking, love, hatred, want of indifference, desire, sorrow, deceit, — 
these ar^ the eighteen ^ faults ’ {dosha) according to our system.® The 
divine Jina is our Gruru, who declares the true knowledge of the 
tattwas- The path of emancipation consists of knowledge, in- 
tuition, and conduct. There are two m«ans of proof {pramdm) 
in the Sydd-vdda doctrine, — sense-perception and inference. All 
consists of the eternal and the non-eternal ; there are nine or seven 
tattwas. The Jiva^ the ajiva, merit and demerit, dsrava, samvara, 
handha, nhyard^ mukti^ — we will now explain each. Jiva is defined 
as intelligence, ajwa is all other than it ; merit means bodies which 
arise from good actions, demerit the opposite ; dsrava is the bondage 
of actions,® nirjard is the unloosing thereof; mohha from the 
destruction of the eight forms of karman or ‘ action.’ But by some 
teachers ^ merit ’ is included in samvara, and * demerit ’ in dsrava. 

“ Of the souljrhich has attained the four infinite things and is 
hidden from the woild, and whose eight actions are abolished, 
absolute liberation is declared by Jina. The SVetainbaras are the 

^ Tliis is Srikarslia’s doctrine in Ms Kliandanor-lihanda-hMclya, 

3 This list is badly printed in the Calcutta edition. It is really identical with 
that given in Hemachandra’s AhhidMna-chintdma^i^ 72, 73 ; but we must correct 
the readings to mitardyds, rdgadioeshdv amratih smarah^ and hdso for hinm. The 
order of the 18 dosJmm the Calcutta edition, is giveu by Hemachandra as 4, 5, 
1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, 7, 9, 17, 16, 18, 8, 6, Id, 13, 14, 

3 This seems corrupt, — a line is probably lost, 

^ Does this mean the knowledge of the world, the soul, the liberated,* and 
liberation ? These are called amnta, see 'Weberns Maymati, p, 2d0, 261-6. 
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destroyers of all defilements^ tliey Iwe by alms, tliey pluck out their 
liair, they wear white garmentSj they . practise patience, they avoid 
all assoeiatioiij and are called 'the Jaina Badlim, The Digambaras 
pluck out their hair, they carry peacocks^ tails in their hands, they 
drink from their hands, and they eat upright in the giveras lionso, 
“ — ^these are the second class of the Jaina BisMs. 

A, woman attains not the highest .knowledge, she enters not 
, . Mukfi,— so say the Digambaras ; but there i^a great division on this 
point between them, and the SVetambarasfi^ ^ 

’ Sarajoharandh is explained by the t^rjokm’amcIMrm of Hal&- 

yiidha, ii. 189. 

^ Of. "Wilson, 340. shimi'ead. strL 
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ON .THE TVELYE NIDA'NAS. 

[Mr. B. 0. Cliiiders has kindly fxiriiished the following note on the twelve 
Middnas of the Buddhists, supraf p. 421.] • 

The Pali text of the twelve Mdanas is as follows : mijjdpmeayd 
sankMrd^ sanhhdrapptdccayd mnndmm^ nnndmppaeeayd ndmarUpam^ 
ndmardpappaceayd saldyatmiam^ saldyatanappaceayd phasso, phassap- 
pmcayd vedmid, mdamppaGeayd tanTid^ tanhappaceayd tcpdddmm, upd- 
ddnappacGayd hJiavo, Ihamppaecay^' jdti, jdtippaccayd jardmaramm 
sohaparidevaduhklmdomamssiipdydsd samhhavanti^ ^4rora Error springs 
Karma, from Karma springs Consciousness, from Consciousness 
springs the Organized Being, from the Organized Being spring the 
six Organs of Sense, from the six Organs of Sense springs Contact, 
from Contact springs Sensation, from Sensation springs Desire, from 
Desire springs i^ttachment, from Attachment springs Continued 
Existence, from Continued Existence springs Birth, from Birth 
spring Decay and Death, Sorrow, Lamentation, physical and 
mental Suffering, and Despair.’’’ By Avijjd is meant ignorance of 
the Truth, and in particular of the Four Great Truths, in which all 
knowledge necessary to salvation is summed up. SaMlidrd (pi.) is 
practically synonymous with Karma, though more strictly speaking 
it designates those states or predispositions of the mind which bring 
about the performance of good or bad actions. These Sahkharas 
or mental states are six in number, punndhJiismzIchdro, apimMhhisah- 
kkdrOj dncMjdhMsmIchdrOf MymmhMro, vactsmiJchdro, o ittasahJchdro , 
The first of these is thus QTplamQdj kusald eetmd kdmdmcard rupd- 
vaoard ddnmmyd silmnayd hhdmndmayd dymh vuceatipunudhMsm- 
khdro, virtuous (or meritorious) state of the thoughts, having its 
sphere in Kama aad«Rupa {viz. causing re-birth in the Kama and 
Eupa Devalokas), productive of charity, piety, and meditation.” 
The second or evil state of the {apunndhhisankhdro) causes re- 
birth in the eleven lowest worlds, including the hells ; the third 
causes re-birth in the four Arupa heavens> and is in the highest 
degree meritorious. The remaining Sahkh^i4s are states of mind 
which produce the three sorts of Karma, hdyakammam vaetkammcm 
mamkammam, or acts of deed, word and thought. The words 
Sahkhara and Abhisankhara are synonymous (compare Abiiisah- 
khara M^ra, the embodiment of Karma in the form of a wicked angel). 
The reason of good being associated with e?il. Karma as a productive 
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cause of existence and of suffering is that^ according to the Budihist 
cloctrinej (di Karma causes continuecl existencej the good causing re- 
birth in a world of hap]}iness and the. eril in a world of suilering. 
Hence in order to bring existence to' an end it is iieeessaiy to get 
rid of all Harma good and had/md. this is*done by entering the 
Tour Paths, and getting rid of Avijja, and therefore of the Karma 
whioiL is produced by it The second great efluso is, Mental States 
produce Gonsoiousness/’ explained to be coasciousiiess of tlie eye, 
the ear, the nose, the tongue, the touch, and the mind. Here the 
causation appears to me to be somewhat arbitrary, and I think the 
terms of the proposition might be reYersecl with equal probability : 
this howeyer would probably not be disputed by the author of the 
doctrinO' of the twelve Mdanas, as. I shall show further on. Kext, 
Consciousness uniting with the embryo in the mother^ s womb calls 
into being the Kamarupa or Individual consisting of mind and body. 

I find the following passage in Mahanidana Sutta, m hi 

Amnda ^ndtiikiiceUm na oJekamusaiha api im hho ndmarupah main- 
huGchwnimmmimusatha ? no Id etamhhmite : vi^dnaii ca hi Ananda 
mdkihicoMm okhamitdd mhhmnmathaapi nu hho ndmarujjam iUKattdija 
ahhinibhaUmaiha ? no Id hhanie^ ** now, .Ananda, supposing a 
being’s Consciousness did not enter the mother's womb, would the 
Living Being with its mefiital and physical attributes be formed in 
the mother’s womb ? Certainly not, Lord. And if the Conscious- 
ne^ss after entering the mother's womb departed from it again, "would 
the individual ever be born into the world? Certainly not, Lord.” 
The next four causes require no explanation. By IJpadana is meant 
Attachment, or the morbid clinging to that Existence which the 
Buddha has shown to be an evil. It is made up of four sensuous 
states, Kama, Brishti, Cilavrata, and Atmavada, or sensual pleasure, 
false vie-v-s, ritualism, and egoity or self-consciousness. This cling- 
ing to existence naturally produces the next cause, Bhava or con- 
tinued existence, this in turn causes re-birth, ^and bilth brings with 
it a heritage of woe. I do not think that the twelve Kidanas are 
intended to be necessarily consecutive in the order in which they are 
given. They are rather the enumeration of the principal causes to 
wliicli existence may be attributed, and within certain limits the 
order . in which they are enumerated is arbitrary. It is easy, for 
instance, to see that the twelve causes extend over three births or 
existences of the sentient being. Eot the first and second belong to 
one b^rth, the. third, Yihnaiia, forms the transition to a second birth, 
a new N-imarupa or manifestation of the individual being the result, 
■wliilA tiift hnt onft* Jati. commences the third existence. The 
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process described by tlie words ^^Consciousness is tbe producing 
cause of tbe individuaV’ is really tbe same as that described by the 
Words Continued existence causes birtb^' — ^it is tbe same event 
viewed from a different aspect. NTor must we forget that of tbe 
twelve Mdanas tbe fct is a cause, tbe ten following both causes and 
effects, wliile tbe last is an effect only, for we cannot unite tbe 
ends of tbe cbain, ai^ go on to say ‘^Suffering is tbe cajj^se of 
Error. How little tbe usual order of tbe Mdanas is considered 
an essential part of tbe doctrine is evident from a passage near tbe 
beginning of Mabanidana Sutta, where first Yinnana is derived from 
Hamarupa and then bTamariipa is derived from Yinnana : iti kho 
Ananda ndmar'O.pappaccayd mnndmm vmndnappaeeayd ndmarupcm 
ndmardpapfaceayd Baldyatamm sa^dyatamppaecayd phaBso^ etc. In 
tbe same discourse many other Causes are enumerated, as pariyesand, 
Idhha, mnicohaya^ ehandardga, while Sankbara and Avijja are alto- 
gether omitted. At p. 434 of Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, is 
shown (in a quotation from Milinda Panba) bow an endless cbain 
or circle of cause and effect may be made out of some of the twelve 
Widk^TX^^i vinMnappae^^ pJmsso, 2)Jmsappaocayd vedmid, vedamp^ 
pacmyd tanlid^ tankappaocayd smikhdrdj sanhkdrappaoGayd vinMnam, 
mnMmppaecayd plumOj and so on, as before, ad infinitim. This is 
paticcasamuppddaGahkakj or circle of causation. The best 
published explanation of tbe twelve Hidanas that I am acquainted 
with is to be found at pp. 66 and foil, of Grogerly’s Evidences and 
Doctrines of the Cliristiaa Eeligion, Part I., on Baddbism, Colombo, 
1862,” — a little work less known than it deserves to be. I have 
ascertained by an examination of tbe chapter on tbe Paticcasamnp- 
pada in Yisuddbi Magga that Gogeiiy’s exposition is perfectly 
correct. In conclusion I wish to observe that to obtain a right 
understanding of a doctrine like that of the Hidauas it is necessary 
to go straight to Buddhist sources. Knowing as we do bow 
constantly Protestant doctrine is misunderstood by Catholics (and 
I may add mce versd\ we might expect Buddhist doctrine to be 
sirnilarly misunderstood by ortbbdox Hindus. That, in point of fact, 
such is tbe case may be seen from p. 420 supra, where a Hindu 
writer is represented as explaining Samskara to mean ** passion, 
comprising desire, aversion, delusion, etc.” An extreme ease may 
be seen in note ^ on page 421, stating that a commentary on 
tbe Yedanta explains Bhava as corporeal birth, and Jati as genus^ 
kind. These are tbe random guesses of a mau who wishes not to 
appear ignorant of bis subject. E. C. Childses. 
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.GST m'E 'mimXKk BBOT. 

T'hf , ■ pnblicatioa of MadhaTacharya^s S^^fi'a-clarhna-mmjmlut in 
tbe, Pibliotlieca Indiea bas partly enabled ns to supply the want- 
noticecl by Colebroohe, .stq)rd, p. 427. . Among the fourteen systems 
there analysed, that of the Charvakas is placed firstj — it being 
, entitled to that priority as the most degraded of ally the next places 
to it being ' successively occupied by those of the Bauddlias and the 
Jainas. ■ ■ ^ ■ 

Much of the chapter gives only the .same details which GoIebro,oke 
had already collected from various scattered.' references; but the 
discussion on the sources of knowledge has an interest of its own, 
as being the best account we have of the Hindu sceptical school 
corresponding to Pyrrho and Sextus Empiricus among the Greeks. 
I have therefore translated the latter half in full; at the end will be 
found some of the Yarhaspatya siokas. 

After giving the general'^ tenets of the schoolj Madhava thus 
proceeds: — 

AE this has been thus summed up, 

In this school there are four elements, earth, water, fire and air j 
And from these four elements alone is intelligence produced, — 

Just like the intoxicating power from kinwa, etc., mixed together ; 

Since in ^ I am fat,’ ^ I am lean,’ these attributes ^ abide in the same subject, 
And since fatness, etc,, reside only in the body,® it alone is the soul and no other, 
And such phrases as ^ my body ’ are only significant metaphorically. 

it so/’ says the opponent, “your wish would be gained, if 
inference, etc., had no force of proof; but then they have this force; 
else, if they had not, then how, on perceiving smoke, should the 
thoughts of the intelligent immediately proceed to hre ; or why, on 
hearing another say ‘ there are fruifs on the bank of the river/ do 
those who desire fruit proceed at once to the shore? ’’ 

All this, however, is only the inflation of the world of fancy. 
Those who maintain the authority of inference accept the sfpi, or 
middle term, as the causer of knowledge, which middle term must 
be found iu the minor and be itself invariably connected with the 
majoT.^ How this invariable connexion must be a relation destitute 

^ f ^/personality and fatness, etc, , ^ I read dehe for deJiah. 

3 Literally ‘‘must he an attribute of the subject and have invariable attended- 

"rvAcfo ( mtmivitgS 
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of any condition, accepted or disputed;^ and this connexion does 
not possess its power of causing inference by Virtue of its existencoy 
as the eye, etc., are the cause of perception, but by virtue of its 
being IveoM. ^ W means of this connexion’s being 

'■■'■loiown? ' ® , , ' * ■ “ . 

Ve will first show that it is not perception, 3Yow perception is 
held to be of two kinds,, external and internal, i,e, as produc€d by 
tbe external senses, or by tbe inner sense, mind. The former is not 
4be required means ; for although it is possible that the actual con- 
tact of the senses and the object will produce the knowledge of the 
particular object thus brought in contact, yet as there can never be 
such contact in the case of the past or the future, the universal 
proposition,^ which was to embrace the invariable connexion of the 
middle and major terms in every case, becomes impossible to be 
known. INor may you maintain that this knowledge of the uni- 
versal proposition has the general class as its object, because, if so, 
there might arise a doubt as to the existence of the invariable con- 
nexion in this particular case® (as, for instance, in this particular 
smoke f.s implying hre). 

INor is internal perception the means, for you cannot establish 
that the mind has any power to act independently towards an exter- 
nal object, since all allow that it is dependent on the external senses, 
as has been said by one of the logicians, The eye, etc., have their 
objects as described; but mind externally is dependent on the others.” 

]Nor can inference be the means of the knowledge of the universal 
proposition, since, in the case of this inference, we should also 
require another inference to establish it, and so on, and hence would 
arise the fallacy of an ad infinitum retrogression. 

N'or can testimony be the means thereof, since we may either al- 
lege in reply, in accordance with VaisesJiiha doctrine of Kanada, 
that this is included in the topic of inference; or else we may hold 
that this fresh^ proof of testimony is unable to leap over the old 
barrier that stopped the progress^ of inference, since it depends itself 
on the recognition of a sign^ in the form of the language used in the 
child’s presence by the old man ; ^ and moreover there is no more 
reason for our believing, on another’s word, that smoke and fire are 

^ For the sandigdha, and niicMta upddhi see Biddhanta-muhidvalij p. 125, 
The former is accepted only by one party. 

Literally, the knowledge of the invariahle attendedness (as of smoke hy fire). 

3 The attributes of the class are not always found in every member, — thus 
idiots are men, though man is a rational animal; and again, this particular gmoke 
* might be a sign of a fire in some other place. 

^ See Bdhitya-darpana (Dr. Eallantyne's translation), p. 16, and BiddJidnta^ 
muhtdvaliy'^, 
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iiiYariablj conneeted, tlian for our recextiug tlie ipse dixit of ILmiij 
etc. (wMeli of course wq Chundlm reject). 

And againy if testiuioiiy irere to be accepted as the only iiieaiis of 
the knowledge of the universal propositioiij then in the ease of a 
man to whom the fact of the mvariable connexion between the 
middle and major terms had not been pointed out by another person, 
there- could be no inference of one thing (as- fire) on seeing another 
thing (as smoke) ; hence on your owm showing, the wdiole topic of 
inference for oneself^ would have to end in mere idle words. » 

Then again mn^arison^^ etc., must be utterly rejected as the 
means of the knowledge of the universal proposition, since -it is 
impossible that they can produce the knowledge of the uncon- 
ditioned connexion {Le. the universal proposition), because their 
end is to produce the knowledge of quite another connexion, viz, 
the relation of a name to something so named. 

Again, this same absence of a condition, which has been given 
as the definition of an invariable connexion {i£, a universal pro- 
position), can itself never be known; since it is impossible to 
establish that all conditions must be objects of perception, and 
therefore, although the absence of perceptible things may be itself 
perceptible, tba absence <St non-perceptible things must be itseK 
non-perceptible ; and thus^ since we must here too have recourse to 
inference, etc., we cannot leap oyer the obstacle which has already 
been planted to bar them. Again, we must accept as the definition 
of the condition, ‘4t is that which is reciprocal or equipollent in 
extension ^ with the major term, though not constantly accompanying 
the middle.’^ These three distinguishing clauses, ‘‘not constantly 
accompanying the middle term,” “constantly accompanying the 
major term,” and “being constantly accompanied by it” {i,e, re- 
ciprocal), are needed in the full definition to stop respectively tliree 
such fallacious conditions, in the argument to prove the non-eternity 
of sound, as ‘being produced,’ ‘the nature of a jar,’ and ‘the not 
causing audition ; ’ ^ wherefore the definition^ holds,— and again it 

^ The properly logical, as disfinguished from the rhetorical, argument {sup . p. 3 1 6) . 

2 “ Upamdmf or the knowledge of a similarity, is the instrument in the pro- 
duction of an inference from similarity. This particular inference consists in 
the knowledge of the relation of a name to something so named.'" Dr. Ballan- 
tyne’s Tarhasangraha, 

3 The uphdhi is the condition which must be supplied to restrict a too general 
middle term, as in the inlerence ‘ the mountain has smoke because it has tiref if 
we add wet fuel as the condition of the fire, the middle term will be no longer too 
general. In the case of a true vyfipti there is of course no upadhi. 

^ j^pri(rrpi(^€t. 'Wq have here our own A with distributed predicate. 

s If we omitted the first clause and ouly made the uphdhi ‘^that which con- 
stantly _ accompanies the major term and is constantly accompanied by it," then in 
thft Nni v&vika. aro-iiTnp.nt < sound is non-etemal, because it has the nature of sound/ 
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is establislied by tbe sloka of tbe great Doctor beginning smnd- 

'"smia} ' 

But since tbe knowledge of the condition must here precede the 
knowledge of the condition's* absence, it is only when there is the 
knowledge of the condition, that the knowledge of the universality 
of the proposition is possible, i,e. a knowledge in the form of such a 
connexion between thetjniddle term and major term as is distin- 
guished by the absence of any such condition ; and on the other hand 
Hhe knowledge of the condition depends upon the knowledge of 
the invariable connexion. Thus we fasten on our opponents as with 
adamantine glue the thunderbolt-like fallacy of reasoning in a circle. 
Hence, by the impossibility of knowing the universality of a propo- 
sition, it becomes impossible to establish inference, etc.^ 

The step which the mind takes from the knowledge of smoke, 
etc., to the knowledge of fire, etc., can be accounted for by its being 
based on a former perception or by its being an error ; and that in 
some cases this step is justified by tbe result, is accidental, just like 
the coincidence of effects observed in the employment of gems, 
cbarrn^ drugs, etc. 

* being produced ^ would serve as a MimCmsaka upadhi, to establish the vyahUchdra 
fallacy, as it is reciprocal with ^ noii-eternar ; bTlt the omitted clause excludes it, 
as an ITphdhi must be consistent with either party’s opinions, and of course the 
Naiyhyika maintains that ‘ being produced ’ ahoayi accompanies the class of sound. 
Similarly if we defined the uphdhi as “ nett constantly accompanying the middle 
term and constantly accompanied by the major,” we might have as an npiidhi ‘ the 
nature of a jar,’ as this is never found with the middle term (the class or nature 
of sound only residing in sound, and that of a jar only in a jar), while at the 
same time wherever the class of jar is found there is also found non-eternity. 
Lastly if we defined the np&.dhi as ‘‘not constantly accompanying the middle 
term, and constantly accompanying the major,” we might have as a Mimhnsaka 
uphdlii ‘ the not causing audition,’ i.e, the not being apprehended by the organs of 
hearing ; but this is excluded, as non-etemity is not always found where this is, 
ether being inaudible and yet eternal. 

^ This refers to an obscure sloka of XJdayanacharya, “ where a reciprocal and a 
non-recix^roeal universal connexion {i,e, universal propositions which severally 
do and do not distribute their predicates) relate to the same argument (as e.g, to 
prove the existenge of smoke), there that non-reciprocating term of the second 
will he a fallacious middle; which is not invariably accompanied by the other re- 
procal of the first.-” Thus ‘ the mounfain has smoke because it has fire ’ (here fire 
and smoke are non-reciprocating, as fire is not found invariably accompanied by 
smoke, though smoke is by fire), or ‘because it has fire from wet fuel ’ (smoke and 
fire from wet fuel being reciprocal and always accompanying each other) ; the non- 
reciprocating term of the former (fire) will give a fallacious inference, because it is 
also, of course, not invariably accompanied by the special kind of fire, that pro- 
duced from wet fuel. But this will not he the case, where the non-reciprocating 
term is thus invariably accompanied by the other reciprocal, as ‘ the mountain has 
fire because it has smoke ; ’ here, though fire and smoke do not reciprocate, yet 
smoke will be a true middle, because it is invariably accompanied by. heat which 
is the reciprocal of fire. « 

2 Sextus Empiricus, P. Hyp. ii — In S. D. S. pp. 7, 8, we have an attempt 
to establish the authority of the universal proposition from the relation of cause 
and effect or genus and species. 
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' i’rom tliis it follows tliat fate, etc.^V do not since these can 
.o^nlj he proTed bf mference. But au opponent will sar, if 3’ori tliiis 
clo. uotullow the Tatioiis phenouiena of the w*'>rlcl hecomc 
destitute . of any cause.,. But we caauot accept this oh|et?tioii as 
valid, since these phenomeiia can all be prodiiri?d spontaneously from 
the inherent nature of things. Thus it has been said, 

Tlie' fire is liot, the water cold, refreshing cool the breejje oi‘ iiioni, 

. By whom came this Tariety ? from their ovm imtare was it boiii. 

' ■ And all this has been also said by Yrihaspaii. • 

There is no heaven, no final liberation, nor any sonl in another world, 

Kor do the' actions of the four castes, orders, etc., produce any real erfect. 

The Agnihotra, the three Yedas, the ascetic’s three staves, and, smearing one’s 
self with ashes, 

Were made by Stature as the livelihood of those destitute of kiiowlcclge and 
manliness. 

If a beast slain in the Jyotishtoraa rite will itself go to heaven, 

Why then does not the sacrificer forthwith offer his own fathm* ? ^ 

If the S'raddha produces gratification to beings who are detul, 

Then here too in the case of travellers when they start, it is needless to give 
provisions for the journey. '* 

If beings in heaven are gratified hy our offering the S'racldha here, * 

Then why not give the food down below to those who are standing on the 
housetop ? 

While life remains, let a n^an live happily, let him feed on ghee, even though 
he runs in debt, 

When once the body becomes ashes, how can it ever return again ? 

If he who departs from the body goes to another world, 

How is it that he comes not back again, restless for love of his kindred ? 
Hence it is only as a means of livelihood that Brahmans have established 
here 

All these ceremonies for the dead, — ^thcre is no other fruit anywhere. 

The three authors of the Yedas were buffoons, knaves and demons. 

All tbe well-known formulm of the pandits, jarpbari, turphari, 

And all the obscene rites for the queen commanded in the As’wamcdha, 

These were invented by buffoons, and so all the various kinds of presents to 
the priests,-^ 

WTiile the eating of flesh was similarly commanded by nigbt-pz’owling 
demons. 

Hence in kindness to the mass of living beings must we fly for 
refuge to the doctrine of Charvaka. Such is the pleasant consum- 
mation*’^ 

1 AMshU, i,e, the merit and demerit in our actions which produce their effects 
in future births. 

2 This is .an old Buddhist retort, see Burnouf, Introd. p. 209. 

® Big veda, x. 106. — For the As^amiedha rites, see Wilson’s Eig. Y., preface, 
Yol. ii. p. xiii. 

Or this may mean and all the, various other things to bo bandied in the 



PEEFAOE TO THE DIGEST OF HINDU LAW ON 
• CONTEAOTS AND SUCCESSIONS. 


PuUislied at Calcutta, 1798. 


The motives for undertaking the compilation of a new Digest 
of Indian Law are so well unfolded in a letter addressed by 
the late Sir Wiliiam Jones to the Supreme Council of Bengal, 
that it will suffice to extract therefrom the sentiments ex- 
pressed by that venerable magistratfo. It must ever be re- 
gretted that the public has lost, by Jiis premature death, a 
translation, from his pen, of •a Digest compiled under his 
direction, and an introductory discourse, for which he had 
prepared curious and ample materials^ The loss is irre- 
parable; for no other joins to a competent knowledge of 
Oriental languages that legislative spirit and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the principles of Jurisprudence -which he 
possessed in so eminent a degree. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ says Sir William Jones, in the Address al- 
luded to, “ could bfe more o|)viously just than to determine 
“private contests according to those laws which the parties 
“ themselves had ever considered as the rules of their conduct 
“ and engagements in civil life ; nor could anything be wiser 
“than, by a legislative act, to assure the Hindu and Musul- 
“inan subjects of Great Britain, that the private laws which 

1 See Ms last Anniversaxy Discourse as President of tlie Asiatic Society, It. 

p. 176 [8vo, ed. yoL iii. p. 245]. 
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“they severally hold sacred, and a violation of v-hieli they 
“would have thought the most grievous opproisiuii, .^houhl 
“not be superseded by a new system, of which they could 
“have no knowledge, and which they must have considered as 
“ imposed ou them by a spirit -of rigour wid iidolcraiic--. ^ So 
^^far tlie principle of decision between the native parties in a 
“caufee appears perfectly clear: but the difficulty Iks^ as in 
“most other cases) in the application of the principle to^ 
“practice; for the Hindu and Musnlman laws are locked up 
“for the most part in two very difficult languages, Sanskrit 
“ aud Arabic, which few Europeans will ever leani. because 
“neither of them leads to any' advantage in tvorldly pursuits ; 

aud if we give judgment only trom the opinion^ of the 
“native lawyers and scholars, we can never be sure that we 
“have not been deceived by them. It would he absurd aud 
“uuiust to poass an indiscriminate censure on a considerable 
“body of men; but my experience justifies me in declaring, 
“that I could not, with any easy conscience, concur in a 
“decision, merely on the written opinion of native lawyers, 
“in any cause in which they could have the remotest interest 
“ in misleading the Court : nor, how vigilant soever we might 
“he, would it be very difficult for them to mislead us ; for a 
“ single obscure text explained by themselves might be quoted 
“ as express authority, though perhaps in the very book from 
“which it was selected it might be difterently explained, or 
“introduced only for the purpose of being exploded. The 
“ obvious remedy for this evil had occurred to me before I left 
“ Inglaird, where I had communicated my’sentiments to some 
“friends in Parliament, and on the bench in Westminster 
“ Hall, of whose discernment I had the highest opinion ; and 
“ those sentiments I propose to unfold in this letter with as 
“ much brevity as the magnitude of the subject will admit. 
“ If we had a complete Digest of Hindu and Muhammadan 
“laws, after the model of Justinian’s inestimable Pandects, 
“ compiled by the most learned of the native lawyers, with 
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"'an acciirat® verbal translation of it into English; and if 
copies of the work were reposited in the proper offices of the 
Sadr Diwani Adalat, and of the Supreme Court, that they 
might occasionally be consulted as a standard of justice, we 
" should rarely be ai a loss for* principles at least, and rules of 
‘Maw, applicable to the cases before us, and should never per- 
"haps be led astray ^y yhe Pandits or Manlavis, who fvnuld 
hardly venture to impose on us, when tli^ir imposition might 
" so easily be detected. The great work, of which Justinian 
"has the credit, consists of texts collected from law-books of 
" approved authority, which in his time were extant at E.ome : 

" and those texts are digested according to a scientifical 
"analysis; the names of the original authors, and the titles 
" of their several books, being constantly cited, with references 
" even to the parts of their works from which the different 
" passages were# selected. But although it comprehends the 
" whoie system of jurisprudence, public, private, and criminal, 

" yet that vast compilation was finished, we are told, in three 
"years; it bears marks, unquestionably, of great precipita- 
" tion, and of a desire to gratify the Emperor by quickness of 
"dispatch; but, with all its imperfections, it is a most valuable 
"mine of juridical knowledge. It gives law at this hour to 
" the greatest part of Europe ; and, though few English 
" lawyers dare make such an acknowledgment, it is the true 
"source of nearly all our English laws that are not of a feudal 
" origin. It would not be unworthy of a British Goveimment 
"to give the natives of these Indian provinces a permanent 
" security for the due admimstration of justice among them, 
" similar to that which Justinian gave to his Greek and Eoman 
" subjects ; but our compilation would require far less labour, 
"and might be completed with far greater exactness, in as 
" short a time : since it would be confined to the laws of con- 
" tracts and inheritances, wdiicli are of the most extensive use 
" in piivate life, and to which the legislature has limited the 
" decisions of the Supreme Court in causes between native 
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parties : tlie labour ,, of tiie ' work would also be grcatlj^ 
“ diiniiiislied by two coaipilations ' already made m StHiskrit 
^^and Arabic, wliieli approacli nearly,., in merit and in inetbod, 
“to the Bigest of Justinian, The first \xm composed a few 
“centuries ago by a Brahman of this provdiice, named Eagliu- 
“ nanclaiia, and is comprised in twenty-seven books at least, 
“on'%¥ery branch of Hindu law: the se<?oiid, winch the Arabs 
“;call the Indian Ilecisions, is knowm here by the title of 
Alamgh% and was compiled, by the order of Aurang- 
^"^ zib, in five large volumes, of which I possess a perfect and 
“ well-collated copy. To translate these immense wnrks 
“"Would be superfluous labour f but they will greatly facilitate 
“ the compilation of a Bigest on the law^s of inheritance and 
“ contracts ; and the code, as it is called, of Hindu law, w'hicli 
“was compiled at the request of Air. Hastings, w^ill be useful 
“for the same purpose, though it by no means obviates the 
“ difficulties before stated, nor supersedes the necessity, "or the 
“expedience at least, of*a more ample repository of Hindu 
“laws, especially on tlj^p twelve different contracts to which 
“ IJlpian has given specific names*, and on alhthe others, wdiieh, 
“though not specifically named, are reducible to four general 
“heads. The last -mentioned work is entitled Vkdddnuwa 
“ 8eiu^ and consists, like the Roman Bigest, of authentic texts, 
“ with the names of their several authors regularly prefixed to 
“them, and explained, where an explanation is requisite, in 
“ short notes, taken "from commentaries of high authority. It 
“is, as far as it goes, a very excellent w’-orkj but though it 
“appear extremely diffuse on subjects /either curious than 
“ useful, and though the chapter on Inheritances be copious and 
“ exact, yet the other important branch of jurisprudence, the 
“ law of Contracts, is very succinctly and superficially discussed, 
“and bears an inconsiderable proportion to the rest of the 
“ work. But, whatever be the merit of the original, the trans- 
“ lation of it has no authority, and is of no other use than to 
“ suggest inquiries on the many dark passages which we find 
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IB it : properly speaking, indeed, we cannot call it a transla- 
^Vtioii 5 for tliongli Mr. Hallied performed his part with 
fidelity, yet the Persian interpreter had supplied him -only 
with a loose injudicions epitome of the original Sanskrit, in 
which abstract many essential passages are omitted, though 
several notes of little consequence are interpolated, fr(^n a 
“ vain idea of elucidating or improving the text/’ ^ 

Besides the great work of Eaghunandand above mentioned, 
many other Digests have been compiled by Hindu lawyers ; 
which, like his, consist of texts collected from the institutes 
attributed to ancient legislators,^ with a gloss, explanatory of 
the sense, and reconciling seeming contradictions, to fulfil the 
precept of their great lawgiver ; When there are two sacred 
‘Hexts apparently inconsistent, both are held to be law ; for 
**both are pronounced by the wise to be valid and reconcile- 
^^able.” ^ From 'various digests, and from commentaries on 
the institutes of law, the present Digest has been compiled ; 
and the venerable author, Jagannatha, has added a copious 
commentary, sometimes indeed pursuing frivolous disquisitions, 
but always fully explaining the various interpretations of 
which the text is susceptible. In restricting this compilation 
to the law of contracts and successions, he has omitted the 
law of evidence, the rules of pleading, the rights of landlord 
and tenant, the decision of questions respecting boundaries, 
with some other topics, which should be likewise treated for 
the purpose of assisting courts of civil judicature in deciding 
private contest* according to the laws which the Hindu sub- 
jects of Great .Britain hold sa'tired. The body of Indian law 
comprises a system of duties religious and civil. Separating 

^ The letter from which this extract is taken is dated 19th March, 1788. On 
the same date, the then Governor-General, Marquis Cornwallis, with the concur- 
rence of the Members of Council, accepted the offer in terms honourable to the 
proposer and expressive of the most liberal sentimentsi “ The object of your 
proposition^ they say, being* to promote a due administration of justice, it 
becomes interesting to humanity ; and it is deserving of our peculiar attenticjii, as 
• being intended to increase and secure the happiness of the numerous subjects of 
the Company’s provinces.’' ^ Mauu, chap, ii,: vi 14. - ^ ^ 
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llie, topic of religious duties, aud o-mittiiig etliical subjects, 
Hiudii; lawyers' lia^e considered civil duties under tlie ciistiiiet 
'heads of , private contests, and forensic . practice : the first eoin- . 

, prelien.ds law private and ■criminal; tlie. last includes the forms 
of j.udicial: procedure, rules of pleading, laov of evidence written 
and^ral, , adverse titles, oaths, and. ordeal. The translation of 
Manu .has sufficiently, made' known tlie criiniiiai law of the 
Hindus, which is ifow superseded by the Miihamiiiadan system : 
but another head of private contests, in which, under the iiaiiie 
of disputes concerning .boundaries, the rights of liiisbanclmeii 
are examined, contains inattey both curious and useful ; prac- 
tical law, 'especially the system of evkleiice, must be sometimes 
consulted in the provincial courts, which are not goveriiecl 
by English law; and the rules of special pleading have been 
pronounced excellent by one whose opinion has great weight.^ 

The Dliarmci4mira or sacred code of comprising all 
the subjects above meutioned, is called mirU% what was re- 
membered, in contradistinction to sruti^ what was heard. By 
these names it is sigilified that the has preserved the 
words of revelation, wvhile the system of law records the 
sense expressed in other words. It has been promulgated by 
thirty-six ancient sages, ^ who are named in three verses of the 
Padma-pnmiia; Yajiiavalk3’'a, however, mentions no more 
than twenty.^ On the other hand, sages are cited in law 
tracts, whose names do not appear in either list. 

Treatises, attributed to these ancient philosophers, are ex- 
tant, which internal evidence proves to be,'^ tkougli probably 
composed by other persons, as the Purdnas^ written by many 
different authors, are all ascribed to Yyasa ; for the dramatic 
fox'm which has been given to most of those tracts, and the 
use of the third person when the reputed author is named in 

^ Sir William Jones in a manuscript notCi 

® [Of. Stenzler, ‘Zur Literate der, Indiscb.eii Gesetzbiieher/ Ind. Stud. i. 
232^246.] 8 [i. 4, 5.] ' 

^ [Sie in original; shonld we read ‘proves to be, lioweTer, probably composed, ' 
etc.’ ?1 ' ■ 
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Ms code, extort a confession from commentators, tliat tlio 
institutes must liaTo been composed by pupils from the re- 
colleetion of , precepts delivered by their .holy instructor. 
Without examining whether the authenticity of codes now 
uxtant' be thus sufficiently established, the Hindus revere those 
institutes as containing a system of sacred law confirmed by 
the Veda itself, in a*text^ thus translated by Sir William 
Jones, according to the gloss of Sankalra : Gon, having 
‘^created the four classes, had not yet completed his work; 

but, ill addition to it, lest the royal and military class should 
‘^‘ become insupportable througlj^ their power and ferocity, he 
produced the transcendent body of law ; since law is the king 
‘‘ of kings, far more powerful and rigid than they : nothing 
“ can be mightier than law, by whose aid, as by that of the 
“ highest monarch, even the weak may prevail over the strong/’ 

Concerning tlie birth and actions of the legislators, we 
know little more than what is recorded in the Piimnas; and 
the whole of what is there recorded belongs either to heroic 
history or to mythology. Such topics would be here mis- 
placed : but a short notice of the institutes, commentaries, and 
digests, v-diich have been used by the compiler, may be fith^ 
subjoined to introduce to the reader’s acquaintance the authori- 
ties cited in the work. 

The laws of Mann, who is revered by Hindus, as the first of 
legislators, have already appeared in the English language. 
Among the numerous commentaries on liis institutes, the 
most esteemed have been noticed in the preface to the trans- 
lation of his work, namely, a*commentary by Medhatithi, son 
of Blraswami-bhatta, which, having been partly lost, has been 
completed by other hands at the Court of Madana-pala, a 
prince of Digh ; another commentary by Govinda-raja ; a third 
by Dharaiiidhara ; and the celebrated gloss of Kulluka-bhatta, 
entitled Mmiwavtlia-mulddmli ; and some others are occasion- 
ally quoted in this Digest. ® 



^ lYrihad-’dranya'ka'-iipmiisliad, i. 4. 14.] 
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not naiiiecl aiiioiig legislators- in the h 

seconcl in the list of Yajnavalkja.; he is one of the ten lords 
of created beings, ^ and father of Dattatreya, Diirvasas and 
Soma: a perspicuous treatise fn Terse, attributed to him, is 
extant.; Vislmu, not the Indian divinity,- but an aiieiont philo- 
sopher who bore this- name, is reputed imtlior of an excellent 
law, treatise in verse; and Harita is cited as the author of a 
.treatise in prose : metrical abridgments of both works are also 
extant, . 

Yajiiavalkya, grandson of Yiswamitra-,, is described, in the 
introduction of his own institi^ns, as delivering his precepts to 
an audience of ancient philosophers assembled in the province 
of Mithila, These institutes have been arranged in three 
eli.apters, containing one thousand .and twenty-three couplets. 
An excellent commentary, entitled Mitdksliard^ was composed 
by Yijiianeswara, a hermit, who cites other legislators^^ in the 
progress of his work, and^ expounds their texts, as well as those 
of his author, thus composing a treatise which may supply the 
place of a regular digest; it is so used in the province of 
Benares, where it is preferred to other law tracts ; but some of 
his opinions have been successfully controverted by late writers. 
Following the arrangement of his author, lie has divided his 
%vork into three parts : the first treats of duties ; the second, 
of private contests and administrative la\v; the third, of 
purification, the orders of devotion, penance and so forth. 
Another commentary on Yajnavalkya by Bevabodha, and one 
by Tiswarupa, are occasionally cited. /The DipaMIiM, by 
Bulapani, which is likewise a commentary on Yajiiavalkya, is 
in deserved repute with the Gaudiya school, 

TJsanas is another name of Sukra, the regent of the planet 
Yenns: he was grandson of Bhrigu ; his institutes in verse, 
with an abridgment, are extant ; as is a short treatise con- 

^ p^he series of Trorks, supposed to "be the smriiis of these nineteen inspired 
legislators, liave been printed in Calcutta.] s Maiiu, chap, i, t. 35. 

® [More than once printed in India.] 
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taining about seventy couplets ascribed to Angiras, wlio holds 
a place among the ten lords of created beings, and, according 
to the Bhdgamta^ became father of TJtathya and of Yrihaspati 
in the reign of the second Mann. A short tract containing a 
hundred couplets is attributed to Yama, brother of the seventh 
Manti, and ruler of tl:\p^ world below. Kulluka-bhatta w^te a 
gloss on his institutes. Apastamba was author of a work in 
prose, which is extant, with an abridgmen? in verse ; but the 
metrical abridgment only of the institutes of Samvarta is 
among the tracts which were collected for the present compila- 
tion. Eatyayana is author of a clear and full treatise on law, 
and also wrote on grammar and on other subjects. Yrihaspati, 
regent of the planet Jupifcer, has a place among legislators ; he 
was son of Angiras according to one legend, but son of Devala 
according to another ; the abridgment of his institutes, if not 
the co4c at large, is extant. Parasara, grandson of Vasislitha, 
is termed the highest authority for the fourth age; a work 
attributed to him is extant, with a commentary by Madhava- 
charya. Yyasa, son of Parasara, is reputed author of the 
Biirdnas, which, with some works more immediately connected 
with law, are often cited in his name. Sankha and Likhita 
are the authors of a joint work in prose, 'which has been 
abridged in verse ; their separate tracts in verse are also 
extant. Heroic history notices two personages of the name of 
39aksha : one son of Brahma, the other son of Prachetas. A 
similar legend on the marriage of their daughters, and which 
is evidently j^legorical, is told of both; it does not appear 
certain which 'of them is the legislator ; however, a law treatise 
in verse is dignified with’ this name. Gautama, son of the 
celebrated founder of a rational system of metaphysics and 
logic, is named in every list of legislators, although texts are 
cited in the name of his father Gotama, the son of Utathya ; 
an elegant treatise in prose is ascribed to Gautama. Satatapa 
is author of a treatise on penance and expiation, of whirii an 
abridgment in verse is extant. Yasishtha, the preceptor of 
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the inferior gods, and one of the lords of created beings, is the 
last of twenty legislators named hy Yajinwalkya ; liis elegant 

work/in prose mixed with Terse is extant. 

111 i\m Padma-pumm the nainber of thirty-six legislators 
is ' completed by the following names: Ilariehi, the father 
of I>,,syapa ; Piilastya, father of Agastya ; Pmehetas, son of 
PrdchinaTarhisha by a daughter .of the ocean, and father of 
Daksha ; Blarigu, sou of Mann 5 Karacla, begotten by Brahma, 

, and' again by Ealyapa, on the wife of Daksha : Ka,s3Tipa, son 
of Mariclii; Viswamitra, a sage among military men, who 
became ■ a Brahmaiia through.^ liis devotion ; Detaia, son of 
Viswamitra, and grandfather of the celebrated grammarian 
Panini, but according to another legeiicl great-grandson of 
Daksha ; Bishyasringa, son of Vibhandaka by a iniraenlous 
birth from a doe ; Gargya, the astronomer ; Baudhajmiia, “who 
is frequently cited by lawyers; Paithiiiasi, wdio is also cited 
ill this Digest ; Jdbali, jSumantu, Par^skara, Lokakshi, and 
Kuthumi, whose names rarely occur in any compilation of 
law. Besides these legislatoi:s, Dhaumya, the priest of the 
PdndamSy and author of a commentary on the Yajtirteda^ 
Aswalayana, who wrote on the detail of religious acts and 
ceremonies, and Datta, the son of Atri, are cited in this com- 
pilation ; and Bhaguri is quoted for a gloss on the institutes 
of Manu. 

The Rmidyana of Yalmiki, the earliest epic poem, is cited 
as nearly equal in authority with the poems on mythology and 
heroic history, ivhich are ascribed to Yyasa. Fdr the purpose 
of elucidation, the compiler sometimes quotes 'metaphysical 
rules and ethical maxims, and, with particular yeneration, the 
sublime works of TJdayandchdrya, the reviver of the rational 
system of philosophy. For the same purpose he has made 
some use of the dramas and epic poem of Kalidasa, and lyric 
poetry of Jayadeva. The treatises and commentaries of 
lawyers, which have been consulted by the compiler, are 
numerous. 
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The ChMmlogci^-^MriUsMa by Kesava-misra, ■ a ,, celebrated' 
philosopher,., and its comnieiitary named Pariskhta-praMm^ 
are works of great authority ; they treat ' of. the duties of 
priests, especially those who* are guided in their religious cere- 
monies by the Sdmmeda, A more general treatise, entitled 
Pivaita-parmsJita^ is the work of the same author, a native of 
Mithila. The Vimda^ratndhara^ a digest highly esteemed 
by the lawyers of Mitliila or Tirabhukti,\as compiled under 
the superintendence of Oliandeswara, minister of Harasinlia- 
deva, king of Mithild.^ Oliandeswara is reputed author of 
other tracts. The Ywdda-chmt4niani^ Vyavahdra-eJiintdmani^ 
and other w^orks of Yachaspati-misra, are also in high rejpute 
among the lawyers of Mitliila. No more than ten or twelve 
generations have passed since he flourished at Seinaul in 
Tirhut. The Vwdda-chandra and other works composed by 
Lakhijnadevi are likewise much respected in the Mitliila 
school. This learned female set the name of her nephew 
Misaru-misra to all her compositions on law and philosophy, 
and took the titles of her work from the tenth reigning prince^ 
Ohandrasinha, grandson of Harasinhadeva. The Vwdda- 
cliandra is never cited by name in the new Digest ; although it 
has been frequently copied in the anonymous commentary. 

The Yymalidra-taiiioa^ Bdya-tattwa^ and other works of 
Eaghunandana-bandyagliatiya, are highly respected by the 
Gaudiya school. This great lawyer is frequently cited by the 
title of Smarta-bhattacharya, as Ydchaspati-misra is distin- 
guished by Ibs fai^ily name of Misra. The BwaitcMiirmya 
of Yachaspati-bhattach4rya,*a treatise on questions of law, is 
often quoted by the compiler of the new Digest, who has only 
once named him ; in every other instance he cites him by the 
appellation of “my venerable grandfather.’’ In allusion to 
^ [Be floiirished a.b. 13U, see Hall, preface to tlie Sdnhhja-pramhana- 
hkashya, p. 36.] 

2 [Printed at Calcutta in 1837; a translation was published in 1863 by 
^ Prasanna Kum^r Thakur.] • 

2 [Printed at Calcutta in 1828. These form part of the Bmriti’iattwa (Calc, 
1834).] 
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the similarity of tlieir names, tMs lawyer adopted a title for 
Ms. work from a similar treatise by Tacliaspati-niisra. Tlie 
•compiler 'of tlie new Digest also quotes Ms iiiaternal grand- 
father’s brother by the appellation 'of '' modern T aehaspati/’ ' 

JimutaYahana, w.ho gave ' Ms ' .name to a digest entitled 
'.■Dhamiu-^ratna^ is said to have reigned qii the tliroiic of Sail- 
Tahana. He is probably the same wdth the son of Jiinutaketii, 

:a. prince, of the., race 'of Siiara, who reigned at Tagoni} The 
..chapter on , inlieritance is extant, with a'' commentary by Sri- 
.' krishna-tarhalankdra, a iiiodeim writer, of no great aiitliority, 
who belongs to the Gaiidiya school, and is often cited. 

Halayudha,. the spiritual adriser of Lakshmainisena (a re- 
nowned monarch who gave Ms name to an era of -which six 
hundred and ninety-two years are expired), i>s the author of 
the Nydya-sarmmoay Brdhmmia-sarmB^^^^^^^ Pand'ita-Barmmmi^ 
and many other tracts on the administration of justice, gnd on 
the duties of classes and j3rofessions. He was son of Dhanan- 
jaya, the celebrated lexicographer ; and his brothers Pasupati 
and Tsana are authors of rituals, the first for obsequies, etc., "il 
the second for daily acts of religion. 

Lakshmidhara composed a treatise on administrative justice, 
by command of Govindachandra, a king of Kasi, sprung from 
the Yastava race of Kayasthas. He is like-wise author of a 
digest entitled Kalpataru, which is often cited. By command 
of the same prince, Narasinha, son of Ramachandra, the 
grammarian and philosopher, composed a law tract entitled 
Qovinddrnam^ and several other treatises. * ^ 

Srikaracharya and his son Srifiathacharya-chticlamani were 
both celebrated lawyers of the Mithila school. The first wrote 
a treatise on inheritances, the last is author of a tract on tlie 
duties of the fourth class, which is entitled Achdrya-clumdrihd? 

I have not seen the other works of these authors. 

The Smriti-sdra^ or, at Ml length, Smrihjartha-sdra^ by 

^ Asiatic Eesearclies, yol. i, pp. 357 aad 361. [Cf. infra, p. 489.] 

^ iAchdm-ehandrihd, see Aufreeht, Mdh Oatal, p. 283, A] 
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Siidlm4cliarya, a priest of tlie Dravir^ tribe, is a treatise on 
religions duties, in wMcli questions of civil duty are incident- 
ally introduced. He cites i\\B KdmadJienu^ a law tract said to 
be a gloss on Mann; but Vliich, not having seen the book, I 
cannot affirm. T3ie Fraclipa^ Kalpadrumay and Kalpakddy 
works of which I c^n give no other notices, are cited^in the 
'SmriM-sdra. 

The Maclam-pdrijdta, on civil duties/is the work of Vis- 
weswara-bhatta, and derives its name from Madana-pala, a 
prince of the Jat race, who reigned at Kashthanagar or Digh. 
This work, which is sometime^quoted in the name of Madana- 
pala himself, cites, among other authorities, the Sdpardrlm^ 
and SmriU-chandnkd^ which do not appear to be otherwise 
known, and the JEemddriy which is occasionally quoted in the 
new Digest. 

Sujapani, a native of Mithild, who resided at Sdhuria in 
Bengal,^ wrote a treatise on penance^ and expiation, which is in 
great repute with both schools. His commentary on Ydjna- 
valkya, entitled BipahaMM, has been already noticed. Bhava- 
deva-bhatta, also called Balabalabhi-bhujanga, was author of 
several treatises on religious duties. These, with the rituals 
of the same author, are much consulted in Bengal and in the 
southern provinces of India. Jitendriya is often cited in the 
Ilitdlishardy and sometimes in the new Digest. Goyichandra, 
Graheswara, Dhareswara, Balarupa, Harihara, Murari-raisra, 
and many others^ have been occasionally consulted. 

Among nrodern^ digests the most remarkable are the F'/m- 
ddrnam-setWy compiled by order of Mr. Hastings ; the Vivdda^ 
sdrarncmiy compiled at the request of Sir William Jones, by 
Sarvoru-trivedi, a lawyer of Mithild ; and the Vwdda-bhcmgdr- 
namy by Jagannatha, which is now translated. 

On this translation I shall briefly observe, that the version 
of many texts comes from the pen of Sir W. Jones; for most 

1 [BraTida.]* ® {Apardrlca?] 

, 3 S^iliudiyana, S'ulap§-ms cognomen,’’ Axiireclit, Bodl Oatal'] 
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of the laws quoted from Manu are found in his translation uf 
the Mmara-dlmrma-smim, and other tests had been alrradv 
translated by him when perusing the original digest timnorly 
compiled by order of 3 Ir. Hastings. It has hneonie 1113’ part 
to complete a translation of the new Digest of Indian I/aw. 
Selected for this dut3" by Sir John Shore, whose attention 
extended to promote the happiness of the native inhabitants ot 
the provinces which he governs, and to encourage the labours 
of the literarj’ soeietj- over wliieh he preside.?, is no less con- 
spicuous than his successful administration of the British 
interests in India, I have cbeerfullj’ devoted my utmost 
endeavours to deserve the choice bv* which I wa,s honoured ; 
nothing, which diligence could eftect, ha.s been omitted to 
render the translation serupulousl3^ faithful ; and to this it has 
been frequently necessary to sacrifice perspicuous diction. The 
reader, while he censures this and other defects of a work 
executed in the midst of official avocations, will candidly con- 
sider the obvious difficulties of the undertaking. Should it 
appear to liim that much of^ the commentary miglxt liave 
been omitted without injury to the context, or that a better 
arrangement would have rendered the whole more perspicuous, 
he will remember that the translator could use no freedom 
with the text, but undertook a verbal translation of it : what 
has been inserted to make this intelligible is distinguished 
by italics, as was practised by Sir William Jones in his ver- 
sion of Manu and of the Sirdjiyyah; in very few inskmces 
has any greater liberty been taken, except grainmatical ex- 
planations and etymologies, whfch are sometinies, tlmugh 
rarely, omitted, or abridged, where a literal version would have 
been wholly unintelligible to the English reader. In tlie or- 
thography of Sanskrit words, the system adopted by Sir W. 
Jones has been followed J To obviate the necessity of re- 
ferring to the first volume of the Asiatic Researches, where 
that System was proposed, an explanatory note is subjoined. 

^ [TMs lias been of course altered in tbe present reprint.] 
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TMs, with an index, and a few scattered anno-tations, which 
have been added, may prove sufficient to assist the occasional, 
perusal of a work intended to disseminate a knowledge of 
Indian law, and, serving* as a standard for the administra- 
tion of justice among the Hindu subjects of Great Britain, to 
advance the happiness of a numerous people. ^ 

Mirzapoob, 

I7t1i December, 1796, *• 


PREFACE TO eTHE TRANSLATION OF TWO 
TREATISES ON THE HINDU LAW OF IN- 
HERITANCE. 

TP — 

Publislieci at Calcutta, 1810 . 


No branch of Jurisprudence is more important than the law 
of successions or inlieritanee; as it constitutes that part of any 
national system of laws, ^ which is the most peculiar and 
distinct,- and which is of most fi-e.queiit use and extensive 
application. 

In the law of contracts, the rules of decision, observed in 
the jurisprudence of different countries, are in general dictated 
by reason and good sense; and rise naturally, though not 
always obviously, from the plain maxims of equity and right. 

As to the criminal law, mankind are in geneiul agreed in 
regard to the nature of crimes ; and, although some diversity 
necessarily result from the exigencies of different states of 
society, leading to considerable variation iu the 'catalogue of 
offences, and in the scale of relative guilt and consequent 
punishment, yet the fimdaniental principles are unaltered, and 
may perhaps be equally traced in every known scheme of 
exemplary and retributive justice. 

But the rules of succession to property, being in their nature 
arbitrary, are in all systems of law merely conventioimL 
Admitting even that the succession of the offspring to the 
parent is so obvious as almost to present a natural and 
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universal law, yet this very first rule i& so variously modified 
by the usages of different nations, that its application at least 
must be acknowledged to be founded on consent rather than 
on reasoning. In the law^ of one people the rights of primo- 
geniture are established ; in* those of another the equal 
succession of all the male offspring prevails ; while the rest 
allow the participation of the female with the male issue, some 
in equal, others in unequal proportions. Succession by right of 
representation, and the claim of descendants to inherit in the 
order of proximity, have been respectively established in 
various nations, according to the degree of favour with which 
they have viewed those opposite pretensions. Proceeding 
from linear to collateral succession, the diversity of laws pre- 
vailing among different nations is yet greater, and still more 
forcibly argues the arbitrariness of the rules. Nor is it indeed 
practicable to reduce the rules of succession, as actually estab- 
lished in any existing body of law, to a general or leading 
principle, unless by the assumption *of some maxim not neces- 
sarily nor naturally connected with flie canons of inheritance. 

In proportion, then, as the*law of successions is arbitrary 
and irreducible to fixed and general principles, it is complex 
and intricate in its provisions; and requires, on the part of 
those entrusted with the administration of justice, a previous 
preparation by study; for its rules and maxims cannot be 
rightly understood, when only hastily consulted as occasions 
arise. Those occasions are of daily and of hourly* occuri'ence ; 
and, on thisi account, that branch of law should be carefully 
and diligently studied. ♦ 

111 the Hindu jurisprudence in particular, it is the branch of 
law, which specially and almost exclusively merits the atten- 
tion of those who are qualifying themselves for the line of 
service in which it will become their duty to administer justice 
to our Hindu subjects, according to their own laws. 

A very ample compilation on this subject is includedin the 
Digest of Hindu Law prepared by Jagann^tha, under the 
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directions of Sir William Jones, But copious as tliat work is, 
it does not supersede the necessity of further aid to the study 
of the Hindu law of inheritance. In the preface to the tran.s- 
iation of the Digest, I hinted an opinion unfiivonrable to the 
arrangement of it, as it has *been executed by the native 
compiler. I have been confirmed in that opinion of the coni- 
pilaticm since its publication ; and indeed the author’s method 
of discussing togeth'Jr the discordant opinions maintained by 
the lawyers of the several schools, without distinguishing in 
an intelligible manner which of them is the received doctrine 
of each school, but on the contrary leaving it uncertain whether 
any of the opinions stated by him do actually prevail, or w'hich 
doctrine must now be considered to be in force, and \Yhich 
obsolete, renders his work of little utility to persons conversant 
with the law, and of still less service to those who are not 
versed in Indiair jurisprudence ; especially to the English 
reader, for whose use, through the medium of translation, the 
work was particularly intendecl. 

Entertaining tliis opinion of it, I long ago undertook a new 
compilation of the law of successions with other collections of 
Hindu law, under the sanction of the Government of Bengal, 
for preparing for publication a supplementary Digest of such 
parts of the law as I might consider to be most useful. Its 
final completion and publication have been hitherto delayed by 
important avocations; and it has been judged mean time 
advisable to offer to the public in a detached form a complete 
translation of two works materially connected with that com- 
pilation. 

They are the standard authorities of the Hindu law of 
inheritance in the schools of Benares and Bengal respectively ; 
and considerable advantage must be derived to the study of 
this branch .of law, from access to those authentic works, in 
which the entire doctrine of each school, with the reasons and 
arguments by which it is supported, may be seen at one view 
and in a connected shape. 
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. „ In a general compilation, where the authorities are: greatly , 
niiiltipliedv and the doctrines of many different schools and of ' ^ 
numerous authors are contrasted and compared, the' reader is 
at a loss to collect the doctrines of a particular school, and to 
follow the train of reasoning 'by which they are, maintained; 
He is confound ed by the perpetual conflict of discordant 
opinions and jarring deductions; and by the frequent transition 
from the positions of one sect to the prirfeiples of anotheiv It 
may be useful, then^ that such a compilation should be pre- 
ceded by the separate publication of the most approYed works 
of each school. By exhibiting in an exact translation the text 
of the author with notes selected fi'om the glosses of his com- 
mentators, or from the works of other writers of the same 
school, a correct knowledge of that part of the Hindu law 
which is expressly treated by him will be made more easily 
attainable, than by trusting solely to a general compilation. 
The one is best adapted to preparatory study ; the other may 
afterwards be profitably consulted, when a general, but accurate 
knowledge has been thus previously^obtained by the separate 
study of a complete body of doctrine. 

These considerations determined the publication of the 
present Yoliime. It comprehends the celebrated treatise of 
Jimutavahana on snccessions, which is constantly cited by 
the lawyers of Bengal under the emphatic title of Dciya’-hluiga 
or inheritance ; and an extract from the still more cele- 
brated MitctMiarci, comprising so much of this work as relates 
to inheritance. The range of its authority and influence is 
far more extensive than that of Jimutavahana’s treatise, for it 
is received in all the schools of Hindu law, from Benares to 
the southern extremity of the peninsula of India, as the chief 
oToundwork of the doctrines which they follow, and as an 
authority from which they rarely dissent. 

The works of other eminent writers have, concurrently with 
the MUdksliard, considerable weight in the schools .of law 
which have respectively adopted them; as the Sninti-clian’* 
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(IriM^ ill tlie south of India; the ami 

Vimda-ehandra'^ in Mithila ; the ami K^hn^dil- 

kara^ at Benares; and the Mayukki'^ amonj^ the ICarliitilas : 
but all agree in generally deferring to the authority cd* the 
Mitdkskard^ in frequently appealing to itsText, ami in rarely, 
and at the same time modestly, dissenting from its doctiiiies 
on particular questions. The Bengal "school alone, having 
taken for its guide*’*' Jimutavaliana’s treatise, whicii is, on 
almost every disputed point, opposite in doctrine to the JilYd- 
kshard, has no deference for its authority. On this acccumt, 
independently of any other considerations, it would have been 
necessary to admit into the present volume either his treatise, 
or some one of the abridgments of his doctrine which are in 
use, and of which the best known and most approved is Kaghu- 
nandana’s BdycidaUu'a, But the preference appeared to be 
decidedly due to the treatise of Jimdtavahana himself; as 
well because he was the founder of this schooL being the 
author of the doctrine wfo* ch it has adopted ; as because the 
subjects which he discus'ses are treated by him with eminent 
ability and great precision ; and for this further reason, that 
quotations from his work, or references to it, «w’Mch must 
become necessary in a general compilation of the Hindu Ia%v 
of inheritance, can be but very iinperfeetly intelligible with- 
out the opportunity of consulting the whole text of his close 
reasoning and ample disquisitions. 

^ By Devanda-btatta. This excellent treatise on judicature is of great and 
almost paramount authority, as I am informed, in the countries' occupied by the 
Hindu nations of Dravida, Tailanga, and ; inhabiting the greatest part 

of the peninsula or JDakhin, [It was translated in 1867 hy T. Kristnasawmy 
Iyer.] 

^ Vivclda-chintdimnij Yymalidra-climtmmni^ and other treatises of law by 
V&.chaspatx-misra; Vivdda-ratndkara, YymaMra'-?"atndhimi, and other coinpiia- 
fjions by l^anditas employed by Ohande^wara ; YMda-chardm by Misaru-mi&'ra, 
or rather by his aunt Lakhimh or Lahshmi-devi. 

^ Yirmiitrodmja^ an ample and very; accurate digest hy Mitra-misra [printed 
at Calcutta in 1815].' Yivddatdndam and other works of Eamal^kara. 

^ YydbaJidra-'m.ayuhlm and other treatises by Eilakantha. [Translated by H. 
Borrodaile in 1827 j printed at Bombay in 1863.] 
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Having seloctod, for roasons which have beon here ex- 
plained, the of Jimutavahana, and the Mitdhshard 

on inheritance, for translation and separate publication, I was 
led in course to draw the chief part of the annotations neces- 
sary to the illustration of the text from the commentaries 
on tiiose works. Notes have been also taken from (jjiginal 
treatises, of which likewise brief notices will be here given, 
that their antliority may be appreciated. ** 

111 the selection of notes from commentaries and other 
sources, the choice of them has not been restricted to such as 
might be necessary to the elupidation of the subject as it is 
exhibited in the English version; but variations in the reading 
and interpretation of the original text have been regularly 
noticed, with the view of adapting this translation to the use 
of those who may be induced to study it with the original 
Sanskj.it text. The mere English reader will not be detained 
by these annotations, which he will of course pass by. 

Having verified with great care the quotations of authors, 
as far as means are afforded to me by my own collection of 
Sanskrit law-books (which includes, I believe, nearly all that 
are extant), *1 have added at the foot of the page notes of 
reference to the places in which the texts are found. They 
will be satisfactory to the reader as demonstrating the general 
correctness of the original citations. The inaccuracies, which 
have been remarked, are also carefully noticed. They are few 
and not often important. 

The source« fron\ which the annotations have been chiefly 
drawn are the following. 

The commentary of Srikrishna-tarkalankara on the Bdya- 
bhdga of Jimutavahana has been chiefly and preferably usedj 
This is the most celebrated of the glosses on the text. It is 
the work of a very acute logician, who interprets his author 
and reasons on his arguments, ^flth great accuracy and pre- 
cision ; and who always illustrates the text, generally confirms 
« ^ [Printed at Calcutta in 18X8 and 1820.] 
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its positions, but not unfrequentlr modifies or amends timin. 
Its authority has been long gaining ground in the schovds of 
law throughout Bengal ; and it has almost banished from them 
the other expositions of the Bdya-hhuga; being ranked, in 
general estimation, next after "the treatises of Jimutaviihaita 
and of iRaghunandana. . 

An . original treatise by the same author, entitled Dtbia- 
krmm-sangraka^ c5htains a good eompendiinn of the law of 
mheritance ■ according to Jlmutavahaiia’s text, as expounded, 
in his com.meiitary. It has been oceasionally quoted in the 
notes: its authority being satisfactorily demonstrated by the 
use which was made of it in the compilation of the Digest 
translated by Mr. Halhed ; the compilers of which transcribed 
largely from it, though without acknowledgment. 

The earliest commentary on Jimutavahana is that of 
Srinatha-acharya-chucldmani. It has been coiistaiitiy in 
&rikrishna’s view, who frequently copies it ; but still oftener 
cites the opinions of Ohiidamani to correct or confute them, 
notwithstanding this fkquent collision of opinions, the com- 
mentary of Chudamani must be acknowledged as, in general, 
a very excellent exposition of the text ; and it ha.Si been usefully 
consulted throughout the progress of the translation, as -well 
as for the selection of explanatory notes. 

Another commentary, anterior to Srikrislma^s, but subse- 
quent to Chuclamani’s, is that of Acliyuta-chakravarti (author 
likewise of a commentary on the Srdcidha-tiselca). It is in 
many places quoted for refutation, and in iqore i.s closely 
followed by Srikrishiia, but always without naming the author. 
It contains frequent citations from Chudamani, and is itself 
quoted with the name of the writer by Maheswara. This work 
is upon the whole an able interpretation of the text of Jimuta- 
vahana, and has afforded much assistance in the translation of 
it, and furnished many notes illustrating its sense. 

The commentary of Maheswara is posterior to those of 
1 [Printed at Calcutta in 182S, and translated by Wyneb in ISIS.] 
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CMdamam and of Acliyiita, both of which are cited in it ; 
and is probably anterior to Srikrislma’s, or at least nearly 
of the same date, if my information concerning these authors 
be correct ; ^ for they appear to |iave been almost contemporary, 
but Maheswara seemingly a little the elder of the two. They 
diffep greatly in theii;^ expositions of the text, both as io the 
meaning and as to the manner of deducing the sense ; but neither 
of them affords any indication of his having seen the other’s 
work. A comparison of these different and independent inter- 
pretations has been of material aid to a right understanding 
and correct version of obscure and doubtful passages in Jimuta- 
vahana’s text. 

Of the remaining commentaries, of which notices had been 
obtained, only one other has been procured. It bears the 
name of Eaghtinandana, flie author of the 8mriti4attwa, and 
the greatest authority of Hindu law in the province of Bengal. 
In proportion to the celebrity of the ’^riter was the disappoint- 
ment experienced on finding reason distrust the authen- 
ticity of the work. But not beijig satisfied of its genuineness, 
and on the contrary suspecting it strongly of bearing a 
borrowed nafne, 'I have made a very sparing use of this 
commentary either in the version of the text or in the notes 

The Ddya4aUiva, or so much of the BmritiAathoa as relates 
to inheritance, is the undoubted composition of Raghunandana ; 
and, in deference to the greatness of the author’s name and 
the estimation in which his works are held among the learned 
Hindus of Bengal, has been throughout diligently consulted 
and carefully* compared witli Jimutavahana’s treatise, on 
which it is almost exclusively founded. It is indeed an ex- 

^ Great-grandsons of botli these writers were living in 1806 ; and the grandson 
(daughter’s son) of S'rfkrxshna was alive in 1790. Both consequently must have 
lived in the first part of the last century. They are modern writers ; and Shi- 
krishna is apparently the most recent. 

- [These five commentaries were published in the grand edition edited by Pandit 
Bharatachandra-feiromani, in 1866, under the patronage of Prasanna Sumfir 
^ Thfikur ; and, besides these, it also contains those of Eamahhadra-nyayalank&ra 
and Kri^^nak^a-vidyfivagis'a.] 
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celleflt compendium of the law, in which not only Jlmuta- 
vahana’s doctrines are in general strictly followed, hut are 
commonly delivered in his own words in brief extracts from 
his text. On a few points, however, 'Raghunimdmia has differed 
from his master ; and in some instances he has supplied 
deficiencies. These, as far as they have appeared to be of 
importance, have fomished annotations ; for which his authority 
is of course quoted.' 

A commentary by Kasir4ma on Eaghunandana’s Bthja- 
• has also supplied a few annotations, and has been of 

some use in explaining Jimutavahana’s commentators, being 
written in the spirit of their expositions of that author’s text, 
particularly Srikrishna’s gloss ; and often in the very words of 
that commentator. 

The Bdya-ralimrja or Smriti-ratn&vali of R&manatha-vidyd- 
vdehaspati, having obtained a considerable degree of authority 
in some of the districts of Bengal, has been frequently con- 
sulted, and is sometimes quoted in the notes. It is a work 
not devoid of merit, but, as it differs in some material points 
from both Jimutavdhana and Eaghunandana, it tends too 
much to unhinge the certainty of the law on seme important 
questions of very frequent recurrence. The same author has 
written a commentary on Jimutavahana’s Bdya-hhdga, and 
makes a reference to it at the close of his own original treatise. 
My researches, however, and endeavours to procure a copy of 
it, have not been successful. I should else have considered it 
right to advert frequently to it in the illustrations of the text. 

Other treatises on inheritance, according to the doctrines 
received in Bengal, as the Bdya-nirnaya of Srikara-bhatta- 
charya, and one or two more which have fallen under my 
inspection, are little else than epitomes of the work of Raghn- 
nandana or of Jimutavahana: and on this account have been 
scarcely at all used in preparing the present publication. 

The remaining names, which occur in the notes, are of 
works or of their authors belonging to other schools. „ These 
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are rarely, I may say never, cited, unless for variations in the 
reading of original texts of legislators, excepting only the 
Tirmnitrodaya of Mitra-misra ; from whose work a few quota- 
tions may he found in the note^, contradicting passages of the 
text. This author, in the compilation mentioned, uniformly 
examines and refutes, the peculiar doctrines maintained by 
3 imutavahana and Raghunandana : but it did not fall within 
the design of the present publication to exhibit the contro- 
versial arguments of the modern opponents of the Bengal 
school ; and quotations from Ms work have been therefore ‘ 
sparingly inserted in the notes *to J imutavahana’s treatise. 

The coramentaries on the Mitdhshard^ of Vijnaneswara are 
less niimer’ous. Of four, concerning which I have notices, two 
only have been procured, the SuhodMni^ by Visweswara- 
bhatta, and a co^nmentary by a modern author, Balambhatta. 

TiitC SuhodMni is a collection of notes elucidating* the obscure 
passages of the Mitdkshard^ concisely, but perspicuously. It 
leaves few difficulties unexplained, ^nd dwells on them no 
farther than is necessary to tli^ir elucidation. The commen- 
tator is author likewise of a compilation entitled Madam- 
pdrijdla, chiefly on religious law, but comprising a chapter 
on inheritance, a topic connected with that of obsequies. To 
this work he occasionally refers from his commentary. Both 
therefore have been continually consulted in the progress of 
the translations and have furnished a great proportion of the 
annotations. 

Balambhafta’s work is in the usual form of a perpetual 
comment. It proceeds, sentence by sentence, expounding 
every phrase and every term in the original text. Always 
copious on what is obscure, and often so on what is clear, it 
has been a satisfactory aid in the translation, even where it 
was busy in explaining that which was evident : for it has 
been gratifying to find, though no doubts were entertained, 

^ [Tlie whole of the Mitdhshar6. was printed at Calcutta in 1809, aiid*lias been 
reprinted at Bombay, 1864, and Benares, 1866; the VyavaMra section was re- 
niint^ at Calcutta in 1829.1 
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that .the mteaclecl iiiterpretation' liad the saiietion of a com- 
nientator. . Balamhliat^a'S follows the Snho- 

dhml as. fer .as. this goes, , It has supplied anmttitiom where 
Tisweswara's comraeBtary, was;, silent ; oi* where the expla- 
nation, couched in Visweswara’s concise 'langiiago, might l)(‘ 
less ii]d#igible'to the . 

; ■ Vijnaneswara’s Mt4kshard being a commentary on the 
institutes of YajnaWlkya, it has been a natural suggestion 
to ^ compare his expositions of the law, and of his aiitlmr's 
text in particular, with the commentaries of other writers on 
the same institutes, viz. the <incient and copious gloss of 
Apar4rka of the royal house of Silara-, and the modern and 
succinct annotations of Sulapani in his comment entitled 
BipakaUkiL A few notes have been selected from both these 
works, and chiefly from that of Apararka. 

For like reasons the commentators on the instit utes of .other 
ancient sages have been sjmilaiiy examined. They are those 
of Medhatitlii and Eulluka-bhatta on Mann; Haradatta^s 
gloss on Gautama, which is ^entitled Mitdkskam ; N anda- 
pandita^s commentary under the title of Vcdjayanfz^ on the 
institutes which bear the name of the god Yislmii, and those 
of the same author, and of Mddhava-acharya, on Parasara. 

Nanda-pandita is author also of an excellent treatise on 
adoption, entitled JDciUaka-mmdmd} of which much use has 
been made, among other authorities, in the enlarged illustra- 
tions which it has been judged advisable to add to the short 
chapter contained in the MitdkBhard on tliis^ important topic of 
Hindu law. 

The same writer appears, from a reference in a passage of 
his gloss on Yishnu, to have composed a commentary on the 
MUdhliard under the title of PraMtdksliard. 'Not having 
been able to procure that work, but concluding that the opinions 
which the writer may have ihere delivered correspond with 
those ^'hich he has expressed in his other compositions, I have 

1 rPrinted mth. the Dattaka-ehanMkd at Caleutta in 1857,1 
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•Blade frequent references: to the. rest of his .writings, and par- 
ticulaiiy to :.liis commentary on Vishnu, which is a verv. 
•excellent and. copious work, . and might serve, •like the Mitd- 
kshmxi^ .as a body or digest of law.. 

All the works of greatest authority in the several schools 
which hold the MUdJishard in veneration, have been occasion- 
ally made to contribute to the requisite elucidation of the text, 
or have been cited when necessary for such deviations from its 
doctrine, as it has been judged right to notice in the annota- 
tions. It will be sufficient to particularize in this place the 
Viramitrodaya before mentionjed, of which the greatest use has 
been made ; that compilation conforming generally to the 
doctrines of tliQ' lEidh^hard^ the words of which it very 
commonly cites with occasional elucidations of the text inter- 
spersed, or wi|ih express interpretations of it subjoined, or 
sometimes with the substitution of a paraphrase for parts of 
the original text. All these have ^een found useful auxiliaries 
to the professed commentaries and glosses. 

This brief account of the w^rks from which notes have been 
selected or aid derived, will sufficiently make known the plan 
on which the text of the Mitdkshard and that of Jiiniita- 
vahana have been translated and elucidated, and the materials 
which have been employed for that purpose. It is hardly 
necessary to add, by way of precaution to the reader, that he 
will find distinguished by hyphens, whatever has been inserted 
from the commentaries into the text to render it more easily 
intelligible, -^a reference to the particular commentary being 
always made in the notes at the foot of the page. 

Concerning the history and age of the authors whose works 
are here introduced to the attention of the English reader, some 
information will be expected. On these points, however, the 
notices, which have been collected, are very imperfect, as must 
ever he the case in regard to tlie biography of Hindu authors, 

Vijnaneswara, often called Vijnaua-yogij the authof* of the 
Miidhshard^ is known to have been an ascetic,, and belonged, as 
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is affirnied, to an order of Smnymih said to luiTe been 
founded by Sankara-acliarya, ' Ko further particulars con- 
cerning him liaYe been preserved, A copy of Ids work lias 
indeed been, shown to, me, in which, at its close, he is described 
as. a contem.porary.' of Tikramaditya, Bat the authority of' 
this pas^sage, which.' .is wanting in other copies, is not suilicieiit 
to ground a belief of the antiquity of the book ; espeeiaiiy as 
it cannot be -well reconciled to the received opinion abtsve 
noticed of the anthor^s appertaining to a religious order 
founded by Sankara-acliarya, whose age cannot be carried 
further back at the utmost tlian^ thousand years. The limit 
of 'the ■ lowest recent date wdiieh can possibly be assigned to 
this work, may be more certainly fixed from the ascertained 
age of the commentary ; the author of which composed like- 
wise (as already observed) the Madana-jydnJdta, so named in 
honour of a prince called Madana-pala, apparently the same 
who gives title to the Madam-iinoda^ dated in the fifteenth 
century, of the Sambat erad It may be inferred as probable, 
that the antiquity of the Mifdh^iard exceeds 500, and is short 
of 1000 years. If indeed Dhareswara, wdio is frequently cited 
in the MUdkshard as an author, be the same with the cele- 
brated Baja Bhoja, whose title may not improbably have been 
given to a work composed by his command, according to a 
practice which is by no means uncommon, the remoter limit 
will be reduced by more than a century; and the range of 
uncertainty as to the age of the Mitakshard will be contracted 
within narrower bounds. r ^ 

Of Jimutavahana as little is known. The name belongvS 
to a prince of the house of Silara, of whose history some hints 
may be gathered from the fabulous adventures recorded of him 
in popular tales; and who is mentioned in an ancient and 
authentic inscription found at Salset.® It was an obvious con- 
jecture, that the name of this prince might have been affixed 
to a treatise of law composed perhaps under his patronage or 
^ 1431 Sambat ; answering to a.d. 1375. ' ^ Asiatic Rmarolm^ vol. i. p So;. 
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bj Ms, tlirections, That' however is not the opinion' of, the" 
learned in Bengal ; who are more inclined to suppose that the 
real anthor may have borne the name which is affixed to his 
work, and may have been a jprofessed lawyer who performed 
the fimctions of jnSge and legal adviser to one of the most 
celebrated of the Hii|dii sovereigns of Bengal. No evj|ience, 
however, has been adduced in support of this opinion ; and the 
period ivhen this author flourished is therefore entirely un- 
certain. He cites several earlier writers ; but, their age being 
not less doubtful than his own, no aid can be at present derived 
from that circumstance, towards the determination of the 
limits between w-hich he is to be placed. His commentators 
suppose him in many places to be occupied in refuting the 
doctrines of the MitdMiard. Probably they are right ; it is 
however possibly that he* may be there refuting the doctrines 
of ea^dier authors, which may have subsequently been re- 
peated from fcliem in the later con\pilation of Vijnaneswara. 
Assuming, however, that the opinion of the commentators is 
correct, the age of Jimutavaliana must be placed between 
that of Vijnaneswara, whose doctrine he opposes, and that of 
Eaglmnandaha, who has followed his authority. Now Eaghu- 
nandana’s date is ascertained at about three hundred years 
from this time: for he was pupil of Yasudeva-sarvabliauma, 
and studied at the same time with three other disciples of the 
same preceptor, who likewise have acquired great celebrity : 
viz. Siromani, Erishndnanda, and Chaitanya ; the latter is the 
well-known ffiundes of the religious order and sect of Vatsh- 
nams so nunterous in Jhe vicinity of Calcutta, and so notorious 
for the scandalous dissoluteness of their morals ; and, the date 
of his birth being held memorable by his followers, it is ascer- 
tained by his horoscope said to be still preserved, as well as by 
the express mention of the date in his works, to have been 
1411 of the §aka era, answering to Y.O. 1489 ; consequently 
Eaghunandana, being his contemporary, must have fioufished 
at ih.% beginning of the sixteenth century. 


ON HINCU COURTS OF JUSTICE;^ 


fErom. the I^msmikns of tEe Rojal Asiatic Society, 
toL ii* pp, 166—196.] 


The composition of an Indian conyfc of justice, eoiifi^rmably 
with the ancient Hindu institutions,^ being Very imperfectly 
understood, and many erroneous notions having become pre- 
valent on this subject, it'' appears to deserve a more full in- 
vestigation than it has yet undergone ; and, with this view, I 
submit to the Society the result of a careful perusal of original 
authorities of Hindu law relating to that point. 

The following is an abstract,^ from very ample disquisitions, 
contained in treatises of Indian jurisprudence. 

An assembly for the administration of justice is of various 
sorts : either stationary, being held in the town or village 5 or 
moveable, being held in field or forest; or it is a tribunal 
superintended by the chief judge appointed by the sovereign, 
and entrusted with the royal seal to empower him to summon 

^ Bead at a pnblic meeting of tlie Royal Asiatic Society, May 24, 1828. 

^ [Wilson, in a note to Mill (toL i. p. 213), assigns tlxese regulations to a period 
not long subsequent to tbe Code of Manu, if not contemporary V' It would be 
an interesting subject of inquiry to determine bow far the Hindu courts and laws 
were allowed to remain in force during tbe five centuries and a half of Muham- 
madan predominance tbrougbout India. Cf, Elpbinstone, JELktary, pp, 91, 484, 
487, M5.] 

® Afisbort extract from this treatise was communicated to Mr. H. St. George 
Tucker, for insertion in tbe Appendix to bis work on tbe financial state of tbe 
East-India Company. • ^ 
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parties; or it is a court held before the sovereign in person. 
The two first of these are constituted at the request of parties, 
who solicit cognizance and determination of their differences; 
they are not established by operation of law, nor by the act of 
the king, but by voluntary consent. The two last are courts 
of Judicature, established by the sovereign’s authority :^saeh a 
court is resorted to for relief as occasions oceur, and not, as the 
first-mentioned, constituted merely for the particular purpose. 

To aecommodate or determine a dispute between contending 
parties, the heads of the family, or the chiefs of the society, 
or the inhabitants of the town or village, select a referee ap- 
proved by both parties. 

A.mong persons who roam the forest, an assembly for ter- 
minating litigation is to be held in the wilderness; among 
those wdio belong to an *army, in the camp ; and among mer- 
chant and artisans, in their societies. 

Places of resort for redress are : , 

1st. The court of the sovereign, wjho is assisted by learned 
Brahmans as assessors. It is, ambulatory, being held where 
the king abides or sojourns. 

2nd. The* tribunal of the chief judge Prdd-mdkay^ or 

BJimmadJujaksha appointed by the sovereign, and sitting 
with three or more assessors, not exceeding seven. This is a 
stationary court, being held at an appointed place. 

3rcL Inferior judges, appointed by the sovereign's authority, 
for local jurisdictions. From their decisions an appeal lies to 
the court of the chief judge, and thence to the raja or king in 
person. 

The gradations in arbitration are also three ; 

1st. Assemblies of townsmen, or meetings of persons be- 
longing to various tribes, and following different professions, 
but inhabiting the same place. 

2nd. Companies of traders *or artisans ; conventions of 
persons belonging to different tribes, but subsisting by. the 
practice of the same profession. 
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Srd. Meetings of kinsmen, or assemblages of relations eon- i 

nected bj consangninitj. ''''I 

Tlie tecliiiical terms in the Hindu law-bi)oks for these tliree ; 

gradations of assemblies are, Jst, Fufja;^ 2iKi* Snni; drd. 

Kida, 

Their decisions or awards are subject^ to revision 5 an im- 
satisfactory determination of the or family, is revised 

by the less liable to siispicioii of 

.'partiality than the kindred; and an niisatisiactoiT decision j 

; of fellow-artisans .is .revised by the or assembly of 1 

co-habitants, who a.re still less to be suspected of paniality. 1 

From the award of the or assembly, an appeal lies, j 

according to the statutes of Hindu law, to the tribunal of the : 

Pmd-vwdkaP or judge; and, finally, to the court of the 

or sovereign prince, j 

PiigaP Smiip and Kuk/' are diflbrent degrees | 

of arbitration, which, as is^apparent, is not in the nature eit]}er 
of a jury or of a rustic^ tribunal, with which they have been ^ 

assimilated ; but merely a system of arbitration, subordinate r 

to regularly constituted tribunals or courts of justice. 

I now proceed to the more detailed consideration of the 
composition of such courts. i 

In several passages of Hindu law-books the members of the 
judicature are enumerated, but not without some discrepancy : 
one authority specifying so many as ten ; others eiglit, but in 
some instances, nevertheless, noticing a greater number. The ; 
difference, however, is not material. 

r-'. 

That enumeration concerns the sovereign court, wdierein the 
king personally presides. The composition of subordinate 
tribunals, with respect to its members and attendants and 
ofdcers, has not been particularized ; nor are there any direc- 
tions found concerning the manner in which the business of 
inferior courts is to be conducted, or the sittings of arbitra- 
tors. Ho doubt the analogy of the sovereign court would be 
followed, so far as applicable ; and the composition ef the 
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liigliest tribmial would be tlie type or model for tbe,. coBstrue-^ ^ ^ 
tioii' of a,, subordinate' one. ■ ' , : ' ' ' 

A court of judicature is, in tlie passages which have been 
adverted to, likened to a ’body furnished with limbs; and the 
siiiiilitude of the members of* the one and limbs of the other 
is folloAved^^^^o to a puerile minuteness. Without regard, 
however, to this solefen trifling, it may be observed, fhat the 
members enumerated are : first, the kin^»or sovereign prince ; 
next, the chief judge, or superintendent appointed by him ; 
afterwards the assessors or puisne judges, considered in the 
aggregate as one member, though their number ought to be 
three, five, or seven. The written law is to be had for re- 
ference or consultation, and is mentioned as one member ; gold 
and fire are also to be in readiness, for use in the adminis- 
tration of oaths, and aiie in like manner noticed as members ; 
as is also water, provided for refreshment. The principal 
olficers of the court, namely, the accountant, the scribe, and 
the sequestrator, complete the formal enumeration. But to 
these must he added, other ofi&ce/s and attendants of the 
court, as the summoner and the moderator; likewise the 
kiiig\s domestic priest or spiritual counsellor, and his ministers 
of state or temporal advisers; and also the audience or by- 
standers, comprehending qualified persons, any one of whom 
may interpose in the capacity of an amicus curm; and persons 
in attendance to keep order and prevent the intrusion of the 
populace. 

By the IJiiidu institutes, the administration of justice, civil 
and criminal, is among the chief functions of the Rctjd or 
sovereign; not arbitrarily, according to his ‘ mere will and 
pleasure; but conformably with fixed laws recorded by an- 
cient sages, and agreeable to the established custom of the 
country. 

( He will naturally need thei assistance of learned persons 

conversant with those laws and usages, and competent to the 
application of them in particular and individual cases. There 
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is need likewise of attendants and officers to condnct tlie 
process and execute the adjudications of the tribunal. The 
number, functions, and powers of those advisfr.s and atti.m- 
dants, as prescribed by law, form the legal constitution of a 
Hindu so rereign court. 

It is a topic considered and discussed in every general 
treatise of Indian forensic law: there is no occasion, therefore, 
for premising a disquisition on the authorities to wliieh 
reference will be made. 

§ 1 . The som-eign Frinee, 

r 

The 'Hindu SO Yereigii in person ■ hears litigant parties to 
redress injuries and decide their contests ; or he devolves timt 
office on a chief judge, whose duty it is to assist him when 
present, and to preside in his' stead when absent. The right 
of personal superintendence is in strietiies.s eontined to the 
regular royal tribe of hshatnija^ or to the brdhmam invested 

■ ■ ■ . f* 

with sovereignty : one of an inferior class, whetlier the third 
or the fourth caste, or a mixed tribe, is not qualified to assume 
personal cognizance of causes, but is by law required to depute 
a judge to officiate in his stead* On this point, licnvever, com- 
mentators of the law differ ; some maintaining the competency 
of every sovereign, whatever be his tribe, for the personal 
exercise of judicial authority* 

It is the sovereign on whom the duty of administering 
justice is incumbent. The chief judge, attendants, and officers, 
are only assistant in the trial of causes, like a stipendiary 
priest in the celebration of religion's rites ; and they possess no 
proper nor original jurisdiction. It is a positive obligation on 
him ; and the attendance of the rest is not indispensable. 
The spiritual reward of a due administration of law, and the 
offence of its omission, concern him alone.^ 

Composure and sedateness of demeanour, with simplicity of 
dress and ornament, are enjoined, lest the suitors of the court 
^ iSmriti^chan^rikd, etc. 
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be overaweJ and confounded. A sitting posture facing the 
east is directed for a spiritual purpose ; yet a trivial case may 
be heard by the prince standing; but he should not be walking 
to and fro, nor lying down, nor reclining. He holds out his 
right arm, wearing .his mantle* in the manner of a scarf, as is 
usual in an assembly of brdkmanm, and having his hand free 
to make signs wJien ?here may be occasion so to do. * 

■: *0 

I 2. T/ie chief Judge. 

The chief judge assists the prince when present, or presides 
in court when he is absent. ^ The proper title of this high 
officer is Pmcl-invaka^ which signifies ‘interrogator and dis- 
criminative pronouncer/ He questions the parties 5 investigates 
the case ; distinguishes right and wrong 5 awards trial ; and 
pronounces judgment. All thi» is implied in the title of Ms 
office. Another ^designation is Bharmddhyciksha^ superintendent 
of justice. It occurs in the rubric and colophon of divers 
treatises on law, as the author’s ojSffcial designation, especially 
in the works of Halayudha. 

The chief judge should be*a brdJmana^ observant of the 
duties of his, tribe; conversant with the law in all its branches; 
skilled in logic and other sciences ; acquainted with scripture 
and jurisprudence ; and versed in holy literature, possessing 
conciliatory qualities, with many attainments. He should be 
gentle, not austere ; deliberate, patient, and placid, yet firm ; 
virtuous, wise, diligent, cheerful, impartial and disinterested ; 
and, above 4I? sincere. 

But, if a Jbrdlimana dulj* qualified cannot be found, a man 
of the military class, or one of the commercial tribe (that is, a 
kshatriya^ or a misya)^ wdio is conversant with jurisprudence, 
may be appointed chief judge: but not a iiWm, on any account, 
whatever be his knowledge and qualifications. This prohibition 
concerns spiritual consequences •regarding the king’s fortunes ; 
it does not affect the validity of the iMm’s judicial actsk 
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I 3. The Amssors. 

The assessors of the court, appointed by tlie sovereign to 
assist the chief judge with their advice, or himself wlum pre- 
siding there in person, are three, five, or seven, not fewn- than 
the less, nor more than the greater number mentioned; an 
uneven number being required, that, in case of disagreement, 
the opinions and votes of the majority may prevail, supposing 
their capacity and qhalifications equal. 

They should be hrdhma7ias, versed in sacred and profane 
literature, conversant with jurisprudence, habitually veracious, 
and strictly impartial towards .friend and foe; being honest, 
disinterested, and opulent ; incorruptible, attentive to their 
duties, and devoid of wrath and avarice, and uninfluenced by 
other passions. 

If hrdhncmas duly qualified cannot be selected, Miutriyas 
or misyas may be nominated ; but not a sudra by any njeans. 
The judicial acts of an incompetent or disqualified person are 
void, though they chance to be conformable with the law. In 
the instance of the chief judge, however, the sudra’ h act is not 
void ; neither should it be deemed so in the ease of the assessor. 

4;' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

§ 4. The Audience, 

Writers on Hindu law reckon the audience as a component 
part of a court of justice 5 for a bystander may interpose with 
his advice, as the amicus ciirice does in an European court. 

This part of the audience consists of persons qualified to 
sit in court as assessors ; being learned hrdhnumm^ conversant 
with law ; not appointed to be assessors, but attending the 
court of their own accord, or upon their own affairs. Their 
interposition is not equally incumbent as it is on the asses- 
sors ; nor is it called for, unless they possess such qualifications. 

A further part of the audience consists of persons attending 
the court to maintain order, and prevent the intrusion of the 
populace. They should be miiyas^ that is, persons of the 
third tribe, either merchants or husbandmen. 
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§ 5. The Domestic Driest^ or Spiritual Adviser, 

The king’s Joniestic priest is regularly a member' of the' 
soYcreign court of judicature. His nomination is specifically 
for the one object, as much for the other: and it is his 
incainbeiit duty to check and restrain the king from wrong 
proceedings, no less in,juclicial than in religious matters. ^ The 
nomination of one such priest being sufficient, no more than 
one is to be appointed. He should be a hrdkmam, versed in 
science, faithful, disinterested, diligent, and veracious. 

§ 6. Mmisten of State^ 

The ministers of state attendant on the king are reckoned 
among the component members of the sovereign court; or, 
the chief judge and the assessors or councillors, being selected 
from among the Jiing's ministers* and public servants, attend 
in tho^e capacities, and are strictly members of the court. 

§ 7. Officers of the^ Court, 

The proper subordinate officers of the court are five, viz, 

1. Accountant ; 

2. Scribe; 

3. Eeeper of claims and enforcer of judgments ; 

4. Messenger, or summoner of parties and witnesses ; 

5. Moderator of the court, 

1. The requisite qualifications of the accountant are skill in 
computation, and a thorough acquaintance with every branch 
of matheinati#al knowledge, including astronomy (and even 
astrology), grammar, and other sciences, as well as sacred 
studies, and familiar knowledge of various modes of writing. 
He must be pure in conduct, and clearly deserving of trust. 

2. The like qualifications are required of the scribe. His 
diction must be unambiguous ; his hand-writing fair : he must 
be honest, placid, disinterested, atfd veracious^ 

Both these officers should be of a regenerate tribe. * 

3. ^he enforcer of judgment, and guardian of things claimed, 
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maj be a sMra. lie sliould be om wlio lias been iiiiifoniilj 
employed in the? kiiig'^s service; firm in eontliier, but strieily 
obedient to' tlie judges of tbe court. His functions the 
custody of things in dispute during the peiKkney of the caiiscj 
and the giving effect to the coirfs judgment. 

4. ^he messenger, or Idng^s own officer, is one who has 
been long in his service, but is placed by him iinclcr the 
control of the judges, for the duty of siimmcniing parties, 
holding them in custody, and seeking and calling their wit- 
nesses. 

5. x\nother officer is noticed, under the designation of 
moderator of the court, but ^Yit!l no other functions assigned 
to him besides the delivery of discourses on morality for the 
edification of the parties in suits, the judges, and the officers 
of the court. 

§ 8. Conduct of Jud[/e$, 

f ■ 

Passages relative to pie conduct of judges, tlieir functions 
and duties, are very numerous, in the institutes of Hindu law. 
These may not be Avithout interest, collected and exhibited 
together for reciprocal illustration. ‘ 

It will be obvious, from the frequent notice of the direct 
part taken by the sovereign in the administration of justice, 
and the manner in which this topic is weighed upon, that both 
when the institutes were written in the names of ancient sages, 
and when compilations were made from them fay later authors, 
whose names are attached to works received a's authority in 
divers countries of India, the Hindu sovereigns \vere accus- 
tomed to preside in their own tribunals, and take a personal 
and active share in the discharge of judicial duties. 

The obligation of impartial justice incumbent on the sove- 
reign and the judges, is earnestly inculcated, in language 
forcible and impressive. Careful investigation, a candid avowal 
of opinion, and strenuous remonstrance against unjust decisions, 
are stron^jly enjoined; and it appears from the whol<v tenor 
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of iiiiinerons passages, tliat ttie moiiarcli presiding in , person 
determines tlie causes on iiis' own responsibility.- The asses- 
sors of tlie court merely ofter adTiee, but haTe no voice or vote 
in the decision. 

» , 

§ 9 . Funkhmeni of imqmtmis Judges. 

Iniquitous judges are punishable by fine, exile, and confisca- 
tion, for partiality, corruption, and collusioli, 

The fine is rated at twice the amount of the penalty to 
which the party cast would be liable; or, according to a 
diftereiit inference from tlie sapie law, twice the value of the 
thing litigated: but where this is not appreciable, the pre- 
scribed punishment is confiscation of property. This, however, 
is a controverted point ; and the first-mentioned construction 
is the prevalent one. CcfnfiscatiSn extends to the whole pro- 
perty j^f the offender ; and is awarded in a case of bribery ; as 
is banishment also. 

If the judge’s iniquity be not discovered until after judg- 
ment has been passed, he is held bound in amends to make 
good to the aggrieved party the whole amount of his loss. 
Whether the cause shall be reheard, is a controverted point : 
one authority requiring revision of the judgment, and another 
directing that it shall not be disturbed, but amends made to 
the. aggrieved party. This difference is grounded on a valua- 
tion in the reading of the same text of law. 

§ 10 . CourtSoiise. 

Minute directions are given concerning the situation and 
aspect of the court-house, and the decorations of the apart- 
ment in which the court is held. It will be sufiicient to cite 
authorities on these points, without going into a discussion of 
unimportant questions arising out of them. It matters little 
whether the court-room should be an apartment of the royal 
^ palace or a separate edifice : nor does it much signify wlmt are 
the poper and auspicious dimensions of a building designed 
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for tills purpose, according to 'Hindu notions uf sviiiiuetry. 
Tlie east is the prescribed aspect, whether the lionse l)e a 
distinct one, or coiitignoiis to. the palace* ■ 

' . I , II., Time amrmofM %f Sitting. 

There is soiiiethmg curious, or approaejiiiig to it, as descrip- 
tive of ancient 'manners, yet not differing much from the 
habits of modern Hmdii princes, in the miiinte directions given 
concerning the time when the courts should sit, ft. the fore- 
noon, as most eonveiiieiit ; the hour at which the king should 
take , his seat after early ' religious observances and ordinary 
preparations of the morning ;■■■ the manner in which the mem- 
bers of the- .court are distributed, the king facing the east, the 
judges on the right, the scribe on his left, and the accountant 
facing , him } and' likewise concernihg. inauspicious days, on 
which courts should not assemble. 

To this brief summary I annex a copious colleetion of 
passages relative to all ^points whicli have been here touched 
upon. It will be found to be^full and sufBcient on the "whole 
subject, amply explaining the constitution of a Hindu sovereign 
court, its jurisdiction, original and appellate, and'' that of sub- 
ordinate courts, and arbitration in several gradations. The 
topic is not without importance for its political bearing, as well 
as for illustration of Hindu manners.^ 

^ [There is a curious picture of tlie aduiiuistration of Elndii Itov iu the ninth 
act of the ^ To^'-eart/ a drama genera% supposed to be not later than the cora- 
mencemeiit of our era. l.'hQ smhiMn or * chief of ^ the mc?;chants/ and the 
Mijastha or ‘scribe,’ appear to sit there as joint-assessors with the judge.] 
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§ 1.' Memrt for Meirm of Wrongs. ^ 

“Ehrigii^ ordained ten or else fiTe places *for the trial of causes, 
^rhere litigant parties, involyed in controversies, may obtain deci- 
sions... 

“ The frequenters of forests should cause their differences to be 
determined by men of their ovrn^ order ; members of a society, by 
persons belonging to that society ; people appertaining to an army, 
by such as belong to the army ; and the inhabitants of town [and 
country],^ likewise by residents in both. 

“ Let the heads of the family, or the chiefs of the society, or the 
inhabitants of the city, or of the village, select an umpire, approved 
by both parties. 

“T^e village, the townsmen, an assemblage of families, associa- 
tions of artisans, and a scholar in the four sciences, persons belonging 
to the same class, allied families, heads ^of the family, constituted 
judges, and the king, [are the several judicatories].^ 

“Among persons who roam the forest, a court should be held in 
the wildernesg ; among those who belong to an army, in the camp ; 
and among merchants, in their own societies.*^ 

“^]SIen of their own order,’ are persons abiding in the forest. 
From the term ^ likewise,’ which occurs in the text, it appears that 
they who reside in a town orwiiiage and in the forest or wilderness, 
should cause their disputes to be adjusted by residents in both ; that 
is, by persons abiding in the village and the forest [for they are 
conversant with disputes incident to both].® The heads of the 
family are the^chief persons among the kindred. The chiefs of the 
society are theTeaders of a company assembled in a village, or on a 
pilgrimage, and so forth. The city signifies the principal town; the 
village, one inferior thereto: thus there is a distinction between the 
inhabitants of a city and of a village. The umpire, selected by the 
lamiiy, etc., completes the number of five resorts. They are suited 
to particular descriptions of persons, as foresters, etc.® 

^ Or Man% according to the Smriti-chandriM* ^ MMh. 

® JBhrigUf cited in Sm. Oh. and Mddh, : ^ . 

^ Vrihaspatif cited in Kalpatm’Uy Kdtydyam^ in VyavaMra^chinidramii. 

^ rhamitrodaya. ® JUddh. in Mddhaviya. 
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assemMj. is of four sorts: stationary^ moToable, ty 

tlie signet/ and "go'^erncd by tlie institutes of kw; jlie Judge- or 
arbitrators are as Yarious. A stationary eourt loctUs in ibe town or 
Tillage ; a moTeable one is assembled in the forest ; one graced by 
the signet is siiperiiitended by the, chief judge; one goveriieil In” the 
institutes of law is. held before the kingd 

^^The tiYe .first places of reference are adapted to xiartiinilar 
descri^dons of persons^ as foresters and the rest. If a dispute arise 
among persons dwelling within the bounds of a TiilagCj it is dvter- 
mined by the inhabitants of the adjoining Tillages. The heads of 
families, the chiefs of societies, and the inhabitants of towns and 
Tillages, select an umpiru approved by both xdaiatiff and defendant. 

.. '^"The Tillage and the re.st aie ten resorts eoininoii to all. The 
Tillage intends people dwelling together in the manner of a hamlet. 
Townsmen are the w^hole of the inhabitants of a town. An assem- 
blage (yma) is a set of iamilies; for Katyajaiia says, ^ an assemblage 
of families is termed Associations denote washennen and the 

rest of eighteen low tribes. A ^scholar in the four sciences is a man 
conversant in logic and the rest of four requisite branches of know- 
ledge. The conjnnctiTe particle, which occurs in this place, indicates 
the association of .such scholar with other learned persons; for 
Pitamaha forbids the espogition of the law by one individual, how- 
ever learned. Persons belonging to the same class {var^a) are such 
as appertain to the same assemblage, and so forth; for Kiityayana 
says, * Yrihaspati declares, that assemblages of families and societies 
of heretics, companies of armed men, unions of low tribes, as well 
as other associated persons, are termed varya.^ The authority of 
Yrihaspati is cited to show, that the term was already known in 
this acceptation. A company of armed men is a party of persons 
variously armed; for it is so explained by the same author. 
Earnilies import such as are related to the plaintifi; or to the defen- 
dant within the degree of sagotra. Heads of families are elders 
sprung of the same kin with the plaintiff and defendant. ’Constituted 
judges are the chief judge with three assessors. The king, assisted 
by Irdlmimias, etc., is last.® 

*^An assembly, which is held in the forest or other of three 
situations [first mentioned] is moveahle; for, in general, it is suited 
to travelling. Among inhabitants of both town and country and 
other specified situations it is stationary, for it is not adapted to 
change of place. One held at an appointed spot is graced by the 
signe/; for it is attended by the superintendent or other officer 

^ Vrihaspaiif cited in Snu Kal^» and MddK 


^ Dev* BIu in Ck 
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lioHing the seal. But at the king’s .residence the court., is, one, 
goreriied hj tlie kw ; for it is preeiselj guided by the sacred iusti’- 
tiites, TMs dlstiibiition of courts is ■ sbowa by the same ■author. 
The siiperiiitenclent is the chief Judg.e ; for he, is, appointed by the 
king to try causes^ and the royal seal is entrusted to him,, that,' he 
may be enabled to suaimon defendants. This is implied in the text. 
The stationary and the moTeahle assemblies are specially constituted 
at the request of i)ar soliciting the meeting, with presents and 
other means of inducing consent ; for such tribunals are not estab> 
lished ly* the mere operation of law, nor by ?he spontaneous act of 
the king. But a court graced by the signet, and one goYerned by 
the law, are established by the king of his own authority ; therefore, 
to obtain a decision the eoimt is resorted to, not constituted for the 
special purpose. The king’s couft, governed by law, is superior to 
all the rest.” ^ 

§ 2. Jumdietion original and appellate. 

Judges appointed by the king, assemblies [of townsmen], com- 
panies [of artisans], and meetings [of kindred], must be understood 
to be superior, the one to the other, in order as here enumerated, for 
the decision of law-suits among men.^ • 

Meetings [of kindred], companies ][of artisans], assemblies [of 
co-habitants], an appointed judge, and the king himself, are resorts 
for the trial of law-suits; and, among these, the last in order is 
superior to the preceding.® 

Persons w^ho have been fully appointed by the king, the kindred 
of the parties, fellow-artisans, co-habitants, and others, may decide 
law-suits among men, excepting causes concerning violent crimes. 
Meetings of kinsmen, companies of artisans, assemblies of co-habi- 
tants, and courts of justice, are declared to he judicatories, to which 
li(f, against whom judgment is given, may successively resort. A 
cause, which has not been thoroughly investigated by the kinsmen, 
must be tried* by persons of the same profession with the parties ; 
one, which has not l?een well adjudged by fellow-artisans, should be 
revised by the townsmen ; and what exceeds the compass of their 
understandings, must be heard by appointed judges. The members 
of a court of judicature are superior in jurisdiction to the kindred 
and the rest ; the chief j adge is superior to them ; and the king is 
above all, since causes are always justly decided by him : for the 
intellect of the sovereign surpasses the understandings of others, in 
the trial of the highest, lowest, and mean controversies.^ 

^ Bh. in Sm. Ch, ® Ydjnavalhga^^ 1. 30. ® Kdr^da, 1. 8, 

^ Vrihmpati^ cited in yiramUr,^ and partially in Vyav, OhinU and Mpakalikd, 
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^^The spiritual pareut^ the mastery the familTj tlie tat'ier, tlie 
eldest brotlier, and the grandsire, should try eontroretMes ani>>iig 
men, in matters to irliicli they are competent.* 

Litigants who have been before previous tTibiiiiuh r(\-orting, 
whether justly or unjustly, to ^thc hing, become pliiritills [in 
appeal].- 

“ One, who had been heard before the village, may afjprril to the 
town; <hej who has been before the town, ^ay re><irt tin* king ; 
but one, who has been^Jiried by the king, whether ill or \\a 11, hvis no 
farther appeal.^ 

A cause, which has been tried by the kinsmen, UM^t be ivviscd 
by successive judicatures, if either party be dissatislied, until it be 
finally decided by the king. But they who pass decisions in law- 
suits without being properly authorized, are guilty of a>r'U!iiptioii 
of royal functions, and the king shall inflict punislimciit on them 
accordingly. Yet persons wearing the token [of a religiifus pro- 
fession], companies [of artisans], assemblies [fd* co-habitants], 
merchants, and bodies of armed men, glioald always adjust their 
affairs according to their own laws.^ 

Among merchants, artisans, and the rest, as well as dliiong 
such as subsist by agriculture, painting, and dyeing, a decision 
cannot be passed by others, the king should cause their disputes 
to be adjusted by persons acquainted with the principles of their 
calling].® 

Husbandmen, mechanics, artists, men of a low tribe, dancers, 
persons wearing the token [of a religious order], and robbers or 
irregnlar soldiers, should adjust their controversies according to 
their own particular laws. ® 

“The king should cause the disputes of men wdio practise aus- 
terity to be settled by persons conversant with tlirec sciences, and 
not decide them himself, lest he rouse the. resentment of adepts in 
iilusion."^ 

“ Persons are appointed to ^ try causes, according to 4110 situation 
of the people concerned : the king and the society should adjust the 
matter conformably wdth justice. So Bhrigu ordains. He should 
cause the instruction [which shall determine the controversy] 
among men of the highest tribe, , spiritual parents, venerable pre- 

^ Vydsa^ cited in Mddh. 2 Jpitdmahff^ cited in Sm. CIt, 

3 Piidniaha^ cited in Sm, Ch. and Mddh, 

^ Kdti/chjanay cited in the KalpaUm,r% 

® Vijdsa^ as cited in Mddh, and Virmiitr , ; andif^smdff quoted in T>jav, OIiinLy 
and Xdtydyana in KaXp, 

® Vrilmpati^ cited in Kalp, and Timmitr, 

Vrihaspati and Edtydyana^ cited in Kaip.^ Tyav, Chint,^ etc, 
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ecptorsj and austere devotees, to be delivered by a person endowed 
w’itli tliorongb knowledge^ 

^\Let not a prince, who seeks his own good, pronounce the 
law among twice-born men, who dispute concerning affairs re- 
lative to tile several orders : hnt let him, after giving them due 
honour, according their merits, and first soothing them by 
mildness, apprise them of their duty with the assistance of Irak- 
mmim}' * , 

“ J iidges appointed by the king are persons authorized hy him to 
try causes. Assemblies {2^ug(i) are meetings; companies are as- 
sociations of persons subsisting by the same mechanical employ- 
ments ; families are societies of husbandmen. Among these, the 
first being superior to the last in order as enumerated, their relative 
authority in the trial of causes follo'ws the same order. Therefore, 
when a cause has been tried by the family {hila\ if there be sus- 
picion that it has been ill decided, a revision by the company of 
fellow-artisans is proper. When it has been tried before the com- 
pany (h'eni), the revision* is by the assembly; or, tried before the 
assembly it is reviewed by the king’s judges, and not 

con^^rsely.^ 

An assembly (piiga) signifies a meeting; for Katyayana’s text 
expresses, that a -meeting of traders ^pd the rest is termed 
An assemblage of persons of different classes is a company {ireni ) : 
one of persons of the same class is a family {huh). When these 
are appointed by the king for the decision of causes, the first respec- 
tively must be deemed superior to the latter ; and this superiority is 
relative to appeal and revision. Thus, when a canse has been tried 
by an assemlhj^ it must not be reheard hy a company.* By these 
several authorities causes may he tried, except such as concern 
violent crimes. So Yrihaspati declares.^ 

** ^‘Judges appointed by the king are members of a court of judi- 
cature nominated by the sovereign to administer justice. Assem- 
blies are muititudeg or meetings of persons belonging to different 
tribes and following different avocations, but inhabiting the same 
place, such as villagers, townsmen, or citizens. Companies are 
conventions of persons belonging to various tribes, but subsisting 
by the practice of the same profession, such as watchmen, dealers 
in betel, weavers, curriers, and the rest. Kindred signify meetings 
of relations connected by consanguinity. Of these four, namely, 
the king’s judges and the rest, tlmt jurisdiction which is here first 
mentioned must be deemed relatively ^superior,* or possessed of 

Kdtydyanaj Kalp. s 8. 390--391. 

^ 4^ardyJmQiiTdjnamlkyafl.‘Z^.. ' mapd'n^ii'Q. DipakaliM. 
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Mgher poiyer ^for tlie decision of or trial of 

« among men^; tliat is, between' litigant parties, Tlic irifiUBiiig is, 
that in a cause decided by jndges appoijitcd by tlie king, ihv party 
tliat is cast cannot rente tlie suit before tlie towiisiiun mitl tbc 
rest, altliongb be be clissatisbed, tMiiking tbe decision mrjiist, tio, 
in a cause decided by tbe co-babitants, tbcrePis no ti* tbe 

fellow-artisans; nor, in one adjudged by them, to tlie kindred 
But, if iti’were determined by tbe family, it nfay be ai'pcaled to tlic* 
craft, and so forth. Ip*- like manner, if it be decided by the com- 
pany of fellow-artisans, it may be ap.pealecl to tbe assc'inbly ; or if 
adjudged by tbe assembly, tbe next resort is to judges appointed by 
tbe king; and JTaracla declares, tbat in a suit tried by tbe king’s 
judges, a further appeal lies to the king in person. Moreover, 
when be is resorted to, and tbe appealed cause, wliereon a double 
amercement is staked, sball be decided by tbe king, aifled by other 
assessors, together with . the , former judges, should tbe appellant 
be cast, be shall be amerced; or if be gain tbe cause, tbe former 
judges shall be fined. ^ 

cause tried by inferior judicatories may be appealed; but 
tbe judgment p>assed in a superior court cannot be reversed ; but 
Karada has declared tbat a decision passed by judges appointed by 
tbe sovereign, may be reversed before tbe king in person. Here 
tbe mention of king sub-denotes tbe chief judge ; for be is superior 
in comparison with persons appointed by tbe sovereign. There- 
fore, a decision passed by persons so appointed, may be revised 
before tbe chief judge; and one by him adjudged may be rescinded 
before tbe king. Here, on appeal to tbe king, when a cause upon 
which an amercement is staked against tbe first judges is tried by 
tbe king, assisted by other assessors, should tbe appellant be east, be 
sball be fined in a double penalty; but if be gain tbe cause on 
appeal, tbe original judges shall be fined, as tbe law provided 
Tbat will be explained in another place. 

Is not tbe trial of causes by townsmen and tbe rest impossible ? 
How then can one jurisdiction be superior to another?. For it may 
be asked, have they power to try causes in their own right, or by 
delegation from the king ? Tbe one supposition is not correct ; for 
tbe appointment of a chief judge as assessor and representative of 
tbe monarch, and tbat of tbe spiritual advisers, tbe ministers of 
state, and judges as assessors only, is exclusively propounded. Hor 
is tbe other supposition right; fon? those only who are empowered to 
protect tbe people are invested with authority of inspecting Judicial 

^ Vijndne^wara, in Miidhshard on YdjnavaUci/a, 1. 30. 
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affairs: others^ tlicn, eaiinot possess feat- authority, in' tMr own 

xiglitv ■ ■ 

is til ought that townsmen and the rest have power to try 
linv-snits between nicrehants and others by the king’s special ap- 
pointment only, heeanse it appcjars from texts of Tyasa, Yriliaspati, 
and others, that tfiey are appointed assessors in the mode before 

explained, . ■ 

“ That is Trrong. ^Tot if such were the case, the powel^of trying 
all causes would belong to the king and th^chief judge exclusively, 
because no others could try suits without reference to them ; and, 
since it is a maxim that denominations are taken from the principal 
object, the rule, that suits determined by kinsmen, etc., may be 
appealed, would be impertinent, for none could be determined by 
them. Townsmen and the rest could not themselves try a suit 
with delegated power, because it is forbidden to delegate judicial 
authority to Sudras; now the townsmen and the rest mostly belong 
to the servile class, and even to the lowest tribes of it, sprung in 
the inverse order of the classes. ’ 

all this the answer is, admitting that townsmen and the 
res? could not them.sebes try suits, still, in law-suits between 
merchants and the like, the charge is brought by persons of that 
description, and the king and the ju^ge rely on such persons in 
deciding the cause. Taking their acts as the chief objects, the 
denomination may be fitly assumed from what is done by them. 
For the purpose of regulating the appeal, when a law- suit is re- 
commenced, under a notion that it was ill decided, their consecutive 
authority is propounded by the text: else the precept would be 
irrelevant : 

^‘But, in fact, townsmen and others, though persons to whom 
delegation of judicial authority is forbidden, are regenerated as to 
£he cognizance of suits between fellow-townsmen and the rest; for 
a person to whom judicial power may be delegated, is not restricted 
by the texts*of Yyasa and others to the cognizance of certain par- 
ticular charges. Their powSr of themselves trying causes, like the 
chief judge, may therefore be affirmed. Consequently there is 
nothing impertinent. Moreover, Yrihaspati supports this very 
doctrine.^ 

^‘Kindred are relations of the parties. By the term *and the 
rest’ [in the text of Yrihaspati], companies and classes are meant. 
A company {sreni) is a conventic^n of merchants, and so forth. A 
class is an assemblage of priests, etc. Members of a court 

^ 1 Mitra^niura^mVifCt^tnitrpdaya, 
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of Justice are antliorized judges. Tlie eliicT judge h ilie >u]n'nn- 
tendent of tlie judicature. Among these, itieludiiig the kiug, the 
last in order has superior jmisdieticai in the triLil of taunts, on 
account of pre-eminent loiowMged - . 

«Tlie reason of the law is this : Jkmdrcd and the n .4, lieiiig re- 
lated by consanguinity or other tic, may deeitle unjustly, tlnuiigli 
partiality or a like motiTe. An appeal, therefore . 1k-s ti) the king 
and otlief authorities, on alleging, with prdijuhle truth, that llie 
cause had been ill decpled. Fellow-artisans huTC superior juris- 
diction above the kindred, because' they are alien to tin? parties. 
But townsmen, though the single connexion of a common rtoJdence 
exist, hare superior authority", ■ because they are strangers to the 
parties, with no mutual relation, , since they belong to dilferait 
tribeS' and. follow other professions. ; ' -Persons appointed by tlie liing, 
being stiU less connected with . the parlies, have jurisdiction alwo 
the co-habitants, because men appointed by the kmg, after due 
examination, cannot be susceptible of the iniluence of partiality or 
the like motives, since they are hnder aWe of the sovereign. As- 
suredly. for the two reasons above mentioned, the chief judge, the 
domestic priest, and the ministers of state, have superior autlioiity. 
The impaitiality of the king* is- obviously and absolutely certain, 
for he is entrusted with the protection of the people; partiality 
would in him be a still more heinous sin ; and he must apprehend 
the temporal and evident evils arising therefrom, such as pertur- 
bation of the people, and so forth : since it is a maxi an ^ when the 
prince commits injustice, who can restrain him?’ His jurisdiction 
is therefore superior to all. The comparison of intellect, too, is 
expressly noticed in the text of Trihaspati.® 

^‘Husbandmen, in the subsequent text of Trihaspati, are culti- 
vators of land. Artisans are painters, etc,® 

“Husbandmen, or cnltivators; mechanics, carpenters, and the 
rest; artists, painters, etc.; usurers,- lenders at interest; persons 
wearing the token, etc. ; ^dsupata, and other heretical kects : these 
and the following texts are not intended to prohibit the king’s 
hearing such law-suits, but to show that in cases of this kind, since 
the suits are brought against merchants and the like, such persons 
should not be excluded from the trial and decision of the causes.^ 
“The trial 'of law-suits between persons whose resentment is 
formidable, should be conducted through the intervention of people 
belonging to the same class. ^The several orders are those of 

^ yiGhaspati-miiram Vyamhdm^ehinidmmi, 

® Mitr. mur. in Vimmitn 3 LaMhnidhum, in Ka^p. 

^ [See p. 430.] ^ Miir.mUr.iii Vtrandt^. 
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students in th&Ao^j, and so forth. If there be 'a variance of 
opliiicm on the question, what is, or what is, not orcMned, the king, 
even tliengh lie enter on the in cpirj, should not escpressly declare 
the hrw, lest he excite the anger of the party that is foiled. ?irst 
assuaging the wrath of these persons by mildness and gentle dis- 
course, let him tli^n inculcate their duty on them through the 
intervention of hnUimramJ 

Among twiee-borh’ men, amidst whom a controversy Has arisen 
coneeniing ati'airs relative to the order of a^honseholder, ' whether 
this be the sense of tlie law, or that he its true interpretation,^ the 
king, desirous; of eiiecting his own good, should not with violence 
pronounce positively what the construction of the law is. Having 
shown them that honour which is their due respectively, he should 
with aid of other brdhmams^ after previously extenuating the pre- 
sumption by his kindness, apprise them of that which is their duty.^ 
Concerning uifairs relative to the several orders, as that of 
student in theology, and so forth, let not the prince pronounce the 
law’ ; let him not specifically declare it ; let Mm not adjudge victory 
and defeat. By* mildness or conciliatory discourse, soothing them, 
or appeasing their wi’ath and other passions, [let him apprise them 
of their duty].”^ A, 

§ 3. Members of a CoiirPof Juiimture* 

“The king and his officers, the judges, the sacred code of law, 
the accountant and the scribe, gold, fire, and water, are ‘the eight 
members of *the judicature.^ 

“A comt consists of eight members, the scribe, tbe accountant, 
the sacred code, the sequestrator of the goods claimed, the judges, 
gold, fire, and water.® 

“The king, the appointed [superintendent of his courts], the 
judges, the law, the accountant, and the scribe, gold, fire, and 
water, and the king’s own officer, are ten members of legal redress. 
A cooi’t of jcidicati^re is a body composed of these ten members ; 
and such a court, wherein the’ king presides and attentively inspects 
the trial of causes, is a meeting sanctified by solemn acts of religion. 

“The office of those several members is separately propounded: 
the chief judge is the organ of the court; the king is the dispenser 
of justice ; the assessors investigate the merits of the cause ; the 
law dictates the decision of the ease, namely, judgment [in favour 
of the one party], and a fine imposed on the other ; gold and fire 

^ Vdch. misr, in CMnt, ^ Kulliha M, on Mam^ 8. ^90, 391. 

® Zakskm. in Kalp* ^ ZZdr&da, 1. 16. 

® j^ajdpati, Oh, 
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serve for administering oatlis ; .water for relieving tliirst or appoaHiig 
hunger; the accountant should compute the sums; the scrihv .^hjiihi 
record the pleadings; the ting’s officer should compel the attemlunee 
of the defendant and of the -witnesses, and he sliould detain holh 
the plaintiff and the defendant if tl^cy hare giren no sureties. 

Among these members of 'the judicature the king is the ennrn. 
of the head; the chief judge is the mouth; the assi'>-ur.-s are the 
arms; the law is both hands; the aeeountauf and the scribe are the 
legs; gold, hre, and w#^ter, are the eyes; and the king’s officer is 
the feetd 

^<The coni-t of judicature is a .body in shape of jui assembly, and 
composed of ten members ; in which assemblage, likened to a body, 
the king presides as its soiiL It isAhus intimated, that as the soul 
animates the coiporeal frame, so the king, presiding over the court 
and its members, and inspecting all its acts, both enjoys and confers 
the consequent benefits A 

^^In FTarada’s enumeration, the king and his officers are con- 
sidered as one member of the court ; conse'qtiently there is no reason 
for supposing the number of nine,” ^ 

§ 4, The ^Sovereign Prime, 

‘^The king, or a reiy learned Irdhmm [entitled judge], shall 
decide the various sorts of law-suit;^ 

<*Let a man of the royal tribe, who has received the investiture 
of sovereignty, or one of the sacerdotal class who is conversant 
with many sciences, ascend the tribunal without ostentation [in his 
dress or demeanour], and inspect judical proceedings.® 

The king, associating justice with himself, and devoid of par- 
tiality or malice, should thoroughly investigate the affairs of 
contending parties.® 

Divested of wrath and avarice, let the king inspect law-suits 
with the aid of learned priests, according to the sacred code of 
justice^ ’f- 

^^The king should repair to the court of justice, sedate in Ms 
demeanour, and without ostentation in his dress ; and sitting there, 
or standing, with his face turned towards the east, should examine 
the affairs of litigant parties ; he should be attended by assessors, 
firm in the discharge of their duties, intelligent, sprung from a 
noble root, belonging to the highest class of regenerate men, sMEed 

O' 

1 Yrilimpati^ cited ia Kalpaiaru and Vimniitrodaya. Some stanzas are trans- 
posed in'^fclie trst-mentioned compilation. , 2 ViramUr. 

3 Mddhav, * expounded in /Sm, 

^ FrmmatL ^ s' Tdjnm'dhya^ I, 
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in i?sponnOin" ihv sacrod code, and perfeetlT: acquainted mth. moial 
(limitVmv, Thus cuiliu and xinostentations; attended % the superin- 
tenciiiit of hh itourts of Jostiee, by bis ministers of "state, by hrdh- 
mamiH, uiid by bis cate doniestie priest, be sbonld bimself adjudge 
tbe iziiii! anil Itm of the litigants^ causes. .A prince who Judges 
the suits before Idiu, abides accordingly berdafter inn' region of bHss, 
^vith tlR‘ chief judgCj the ministers of state, tbe attending 
bmkiJiUMths, ills own domestic piiests, and tbe assessors of tjSe courts 
The king liimself should inspect foreiisin». affairs, ..with the aid of 
learned priests, or appoint a irdkmana to try causes.® 

Let princes of the military class administer justice in their own 
dominions respectively,* but an coiinent Irdhmana should act for any 
other sovereign.*’’ ^ 

I 0. The Ckkf Jtidge. 

Placing the sacred code of law before him, and abiding by the 
advice of Ms chief judge, let the king try causes with composure in 
regular order/ ^ 

‘^Lefc the king or a twice-born man, as chief judge, try causes; 
setting the members of the Judicature before him, and abiding by 
the doctrine of the law, and by the opinion of the assessors/ 

When the king cannot inspect forensic affairs in person, let him 
appoint, for the inspection of the^, a Irdlmam of eminent learning/ 
By a prince, whom urgent business (or disease, or other cogent 
reason) pre«*ents from trying causes in person, a Irahmam^ 
thoroughly acquainted with all [civil and religious] duties must be 
appointed, together with assessors, [to examine all causes]/ 

"‘When the king is prevented [by the exigency of affairs] from 
superintending the decision of causes, let him appoint a learned 
l^dhmana^ perfectly conversant with sacred literature, patient, 
sprung from a good family, impartial, deliberate, firm, awed by the 
dread of another world, virtuous, diligent and placid/ 

Of hull who neglects employing regenerate men, and inspects 
forensic affiufs wdth persons of the servile tribe, the kingdom totters, 
and his wealth and power pass away/ 

“[The king should administer justice,] or appoint a Irdkmana to 
try the causes/^ 

“ A Irdhmm, supported only by [the profession of] his class, or 

^ Kdtydijmia* ' See likewise Mmm.SM, 2. ® Vishnu^ 3. 73. 

® Jl^rajdpati. j^drada^ 1., 32.' 

5 Vrikaspati^diQdvi Kalp. Mddh. : ' . .. ^ Mam, 

' Ydjnamlhya, 2. 3. ^ ® Kdtydyam, cited m 8m* Chand,, Kalp,, etc. 

^ l^dsa, cited in 8m* Clmnd*, etc, Vishnu^ 3, 73. 
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one barely reputeil a Imhmtm^ may at tbc king's pleosiin: intcijtra 
tbe law to bim; but not a mim by any means. (M tlnit king, 
wbo stupidly looks on wMle a iktha decides eaiise?, Hu/ kingdom 
itself slrall be embarrassed, like a cow in deep mired 

[tbe judge] interrogates, ai;d is therefore the ifitcrrogator 
and lie discriminates, and is eonsecpently the tliscriuiinritor 

(m'il’a),®'' y . ■ 

^^Becafise, liaTing inquired the transactions’^rclative to the mutter 
in dispute, he carefully jaTestigates the merits of the -ult, with the 
assessors; therefore is he called the chief jiidgef'* 

inquires the question whereon the law-suit is fiiuiult.uh ami 
is thence named the interrogator ; and because he examines into it, 
he is termed the' chief jiulger^ ^ , 

‘^In a controversy, he inquires the question which Is agitated, 
and the answer which is given : having interroguted the parties 
■with gentleness, he pronounces judgment, and therefore he is called 
the chief judge.® 

^^The most momentous of all obligations is the declaration of the 
truth to the judge [who interrogates].® 

Being conversant with the ' eighteen topics of litigation, “"and 
■with the thousand and eight subdivisions thereof, and being sivilled 
in logic and other sciences, lyid perfectly aeqiiaioted with scripture 
and jurisprudence, he inquires the law relative to the eontroversy, 
and investigates the matter in question, and is therefore called the 
chief judge.*^ 

A person, not austere, but gentle and tender, the hereditary 
servant of the state, wise, cheerful, and disinterested, should be 
appointed by the king for the trial of , causes.® 

When the king tries causes in person, this officer is'liis colleague 
in the administration of justice; but 'when lie is unable to inspect 
judicial affairs himself, by reason of other urgent business, or 
tbrough want of health and ease, the, chief judge is his represen- 
tative.® -T ■ 

^‘The denomination of chief judgb is a derivative term. He 
interrogates the plaintiff and the defendant, and is thence named 
the interrogator. With the assessors he discriminates or investigates 
the consistency and contradiction of the allegafionB on both sides, 
and is therefore called the investigator. He is both interrogator 

8 . 21 . ^ ^ Gauttma^lZ, 

3 Vyctsa, cited in Kalp. and ChinU ; [ ^ Kdtijdyana, cited in Chand. 

5 Vrilmspati^m 8nu Glmid.^ , s 

7 Mrada, s Vlmmiirodaya. s Viramilroduy^ 
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jyrtif ri:;a invi<:igitnr and lie is for that reason entitled 

lutxtnYf^aU^ the plaintiff and the defendant, and is 
thoreiVire t.-rmed iiiti'iTogator. IsTestigating i.nth the assessors 
what Ls alii nil! 'll hy,the parties,* he pronoupees judgment, and is 
tlii'iii'e duiinniauted the pronouiicer (vimka). Yyasa, nsing the 
word iin'eatigiite, this derivation of the term; iie who 

discriminates k the discriminator {mmlm). But Gautama defines it 
thu-: lie pfimoino'ev alter investigation, anc? is therefore entitled 
the {n'mkal pronouiieer of judgment,” 

*‘H'e usks the plaiiiiilf, what is your complaint? and the defeur 
dant, what is your answer? and he is consequently the interrogator. 
Having heard them, he uistiiiguidbies or pronounces the gain or loss 
of the cause, aceorling to right and wrong, and is therefore pro- 
nouneer." ' 

He inquires the charge, and is consequently the interrogator ; 
ho awmrus ordeal suitable Hiereto, ,and is therefore awarder. He 
both interrogates 4111(1 awards, and is thence so entitled. He should 
inqui^ the transaction, and then examine into what is alleged by 

the two 'parties/ ■ 

He questions both parties, the plaintiff and the defendant, and 
is therefore the interrogator : and he specially pronounces j udgment, 
and is consequently the adjudioator. Thus the appellation is 
etymologically signiiicant. It is exhibited by Harada in a different 
manner explanatory of the learning which he should possess. Thus 
by stating the derivative sense of the term, both legislators do 
virtually propound the duties of the chief Judge/’® 


§ 6 . TJie Assessoi^s 


Let the king, accompanied by three assessors at the least, enter 
the court-room ; and there, either sitting or standing, try causes/ 
“Let the cMef jut^ge, accompanied by three assessors, enter the 
court-room ; and either sitting^or standing, try the causes brought 
before the king. In whatever place, three hrdhmams^ skilled in the 
^edasy sit together with the learned hrdhmam appointed by the 
king; the wise call that assembly a court of judicature.^ 

“ Wherever seven, or five, or even three, hrdhmams, versed in 
sacred and profane literature, and acquainted with the law, sit 


^ MitdJcskara on YdjnavaUiyay 2. 3, 

^ liaghunandmia in Vyavahdra^iattwa. 


® Smriti-chmtdri'kd, 

8 . 10 , 11 . 


® Tirmnitrodaya, 

^ Same in Xiivya-taitwa, • 

® Ynlia&patiy cited in Ghand, 
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together, that assembly is similar to a meeting for a solemn 

sacrifice,^ 

“In every law-sint, several persons, conversant with many 
seienees, must he appointed to try the cause : a prudent man 
should not trust a single individual, however v;5xtuous he may be.^ 
“Let persons, who are conversant with sciences and holy studies, 
acquainted with the law, habitually veraeiouS; and strictly impartial 
towards friend and foe, be appointed by tbe king assessors of the 
court.^ # 

“Twiee-horn men, disinterested, opulent, acquainted with juris- 
prudence, habitually veracious, and skilled in all sacred sciences, 
should be appointed by princes assessors of their courts of judica- 
ture. A man, who has studied but one science, would not know 
how to pass a just decision in a cause; therefore should one who 
has many attainments be appointed by the monarch supreme in the 
trial of forensic controversies. If there be no learned priests, let 
the king appoint a man of thq military class, or one of the com- 
mercial tribe, who is conversant with jurisprudence: but let him 
carefully avoid nominating a sMra, "Whatever act shall he done 
by others, than such as here described, though they be formally 
appointed, must be considered as an illegal proceeding, even though 
it chance to be conformable with the law.^ 

“Men, qualified by honesty and religious acts, strict in veracity, 
and attentive to their duties, void of wrath and avarice, and con- 
versant with the institutes of law, should be appointed by the king 
assessors of the court.® 

“ Persons, qualified by birth, religious acts, and rigid observances, 
and who are impartial towards friend or foe, and incorruptible by 
the parties in the cause, through any means whatsoever, whether 
by infiuencing their lust, wrath, fear, avarice, or other passion, 
should be appointed by tbe king assessors of the court.® 

“The king should appoint, as members of the coiirt, honest men 
of tried integrity, who are able to, support the burden of the ad- 
ministration of justice like bulls (bearing a heavy load). The 
assessors of the kingh courts of judicature should be men skilled in 
jurisprudence, sprung from good families, rigidly veracious, and 
strietiy impartial towards friend and 

“ They, who are unacquainted with the customs of the country, 
who hold atheistical tenets, who neglect the sacred code, and who 

1 VfpiaspafA^ in MU. K&lp^ and MMAi. ^ 1. § 2. 3. 

3 Ydjmvulhya, 2. 2. ^ Kdtydyana, cited in Kalp.^ etc. 

5 Vrihanpati, ibid. « Vishnu, 3. 74. 
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are insane^ pas.^ioaate, ararieiotiSj or diseased, must.. not be consulted' 
in tlie decision of a etiuse.* 

^^Lct tlie who lias been appointed by tbe king to be 

chief judge, being jiceoinpanied by throe hmhmams^ who are learned 
men, fit to sit in tiie e^nirt, and eoiiversant with the trial of causes, 
enter that court, and there sitting or stamling, but not moving 
to and fro, lest his att^nition should be distracted, try the causes 
relative to matters of debt or other litigated topics, which are 
depending for trial before the king. In whdtever spot even three 
h'dhnams^ learned in the three vedtm (riehy ^({fuSy and setmem), sit; 
and with them the learned hruFimma, w’ho has been appointed by 
the king, also sits; people deem such an assembly similar to the 
court of the god with four faces 

^‘Accompanied by three assessors at the least; not by so few as 
two or one.'^ 

“The assessors appointed should be three : for such is the import 
of the plural term. But they may be more, either five, or else 
seven.^ * 

“ implied sense is, that fewer than three should not be ap- 
pointed, nor more than seven. The uneven number is intended to 
show that, in case of disagreement, the Opinion of the greater num- 
ber should be respected, since it is a rule, when the many and the 
few disagree, that the judgment *of the majority shall prevail : 
provided, however, their qualifi.cations be equal. But, if these be 
unequal, the opinion of the best qualified ought to prevail ; agree- 
ably to the saying, ‘ even a hundred blind men cannot see.’^ 

“Persons, possessing the qualifications described; namely, con- 
versant with philosophy, grammar, and other sciences, familiar 
with the study of the vedaSy acquainted .with the law, being versed 
in sacred code of justice, endued with the quality of speaking 
the truth, and impartial towards friends and foes, being divested 
of malice, affection, or passion; should be appointed by the king 
assessors of the court^sahhdsad'l. They should be induced by pre- 
sents, reverence, and courtesy, to sit (sad) in the court (sahha) or 
assembly.® 

“They should be persons sprung of noble families; descended 
both on the father’s and on the mother’s side from ancestors free 
from any stain, such as that of a mixt class or other debased origin.”^ 

“ By others (than such as described in the text), though formally 
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appointed, yet destitute of the requisite qualifications, if a decision 
consonant to law chance to be passed, still it must be considered to 
be mconclusived 

By valuable presents, by courtesy,' and other conciliatory means, 
the Mug should induce qualified "persons not. to decline sitting in 
court for the trial of law-suits.^ 

Tb^ assessors should be persons incorruptible by the parties in 
the cause, through any meaus whatsoever. They should be such 
as canuot be gained Ify the litigant parties.^ 

to be influenced by the parties or litigants acting on their 
passions.’’ . 

I 7. Tkef,Aiiclie7ice. 

"Whether appointed or not appointed [to be a member of the 
court], one, who is sMlled in jurisprudence, has a right to speak: 
for he, who lives in strict observance of the law, delivers a speech, 
which the gods approve : ^ or fas the ^•eason is given by another 
author] for that which he deliberately pronounces in the court, is 
doubtless conformable with the law.® f 

One who is not appointed (nor is qualified to act as judge) must 
on no account speak at the trial of a law-suit : but by him, who has 
been appointed, an impartial opinion ought to be given.® 

Either the court must not be entered, or law and truth must be 
openly declared ; but that man is criminal who either says nothing, 
or says what is false and unjust,^ ^ 

Either the court should not be entered; either the duty of 
inspecting law-suits should not he accepted ; or, if it be accepted, 
the truth should be spoken. "When the judges are deciding unjustly, 
the wise do not approve the silence of one even who has approached 
the court of his own accord, not being regularly appointed.® 

One, who is conversant with the law, has a right to declare his 
opinion, though he be not formally appointed to assist at the trial, 

If the king, notwithstanding p>:oper and legal advice, given by 
the constituted judges, should act unjustly, he must be checked by 
them, else they incur blame. Again, if persons, who are not for- 
mally appointed, tender wrong advice, or none, blame falls on them ; 
but not for omitting to check the king when he persists in acting 
illegally.^® 

^ KalpatariL 3 jjj 3 j^ahshm, in Ktdp. 

^ Mimck, 1. § 2. 2. Vamhtha^ cited in iS'w, Chmid, 

^ Vfihaspati^iiiiQAm Kalpatam, s 1. § 2. 1, 

" 8. 13. 1* .§ 2, 16, MedkdCithi on Mam* 

10 MiLanYdin* ^ 
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Kdtydyana, cited in the 8m. Chand.^ etc, 
Mitdhshard. 

Vydsa^ cited in 8m. .Chand. 

Mitra-mUm in Yh'amitrodmja. 

Mamtj 7. 141 . 


19 . 

Dev. Dh. ill Sm. ClMnd. 
Vydm^ cited in 8m. Ch. 


com’f slioiilcl be siirrounded by. a few men of the commer- 
cial tribey assembled in a group, persons mild and well disposed, 
advanced in 3 "ears, of good families, opulent, and devoid of malice.^ 
Merchants siioukl be bearers of wbat passes at the trial of 
causes.® , * , 

To restrain the populace, the court should be encompassed by a 
few men of the mercantile tribe, forming a throng.” ^ 

. '1 '■ 

I 8. The Domestic Priest or Spiritual Adviser. 

“ The king should appoint for his domestic priest, a diligent and 
faitlifiii hrdhmam, conversant with sciences and sacred duties, dis- 
interested, and rigidly veracious.^ 

“For releasing a criminal who ought to have been punished, the 
king must fast one night ; and hfs domestic priest three. But, for 
inflicting pains on one, who should not have been chastised, the 
domestic priest must observe the severe fast; and the king, that 
which lasts three nights.® 

“A domestic priest must»be appointed by the king for the inspec- 
tion of judicial proceedings, in like manner as he is delegated for 
the celebrating of lustrations and other religious ceremonies,'^ 

“ Only one domestic priest is appointed. The singular number 
therefore is here purposely employed: for the object is attained 
by a single appointment. 

“ The king should be checked *by the domestic priest, if he act 
unjustly, partially, or perversely. Accordingly Yasishtha ordains 
penance for the domestic priest, as well as for the king, when tho 
penal law has been contravened.” ® 

§ 9. Ministers of State. 

“■When tired of overlooking the affairs of men, let the king 
assign the station of inspector to a principal minister, who well 
knows his duty, who is eminently learned, whose passions are sub- 
dued, and wh^se birtJi is exalted.® 

“ Let the king appoint for Ms counsellor a priest or a twice-born 
man, perfectly conversant with the sense of all the sacred institutes, 
devoid of avarice, a just speaker, intelligent, and who has been 
uniformly employed in the royal service.^® 

“ The king must appoint seven or eight ministers, who must be 
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sworn ; niGii wIlo aro lieroditary servants of tlie tlirone) wlio are 
Tersed in lioly looks, who are personally brave, wlio are skilled in 
the use of weapons, whose lineage is noble.^ 

'fiathough the text specify a priest, the word twice-born is 
nevertheless added, to show that, for want of snch a learned priest, 
the king may appoint^for his minister a IcshiflTtyc^, or a vciuyct, but 
not 0 . siidm. 

Mifiister is here expressed in the singnlAr number with an inde- 
finite sense ; for it is^only meant to enjoin the appointment (not to 
prescribe the number), and Manu directs the king to repair to the 
court with many counsellors.” ^ 

‘§ 10, Officers of the Court, 

‘‘ They who are subordinate to *"the court are properly called the 
king^s officers ; the accountant and the scribe are likewise officers of 
the court. All these the king should require to attend the judicial 
assembly,^ 

‘^Two persons, versed in grammar and language, skilled in com- 
putation, pure in conduct, and weE acquainted with various modes 
of writing, should he appointed by the king to be respectively 
accountant and scribe.^ ^ 

“ The king should appo^jit as accountant one who is versed in the 
three branches of mathematics, who is clearly deserving of trust, 
and who is conversant with sciences and sacred studies.® 

‘‘Let him appoint, as scribe, one whose diction is unambiguous, 
whose hand- writing is fair, and who is honest, placid, disinterested, 
and strictly veracious.® 

“ A man of the servile tribe, who has been uniformly employed 
in the king’s service, and wiH he firm and strictly obedient to the 
judges, should he appointed by the king to be keeper of things 
claimed and enforcer of the recovery.® 

“A man of strict veracity must he nominated by the king as his 
own officer, under the control of the judge, to summon the parties, 
to hold them in custody, and to seek'^their witnesses.®- 

“He who recreates the plaintiff and defendant, the judges, the 
scribe, and the accountant, with discourses on morality, holds the 
office of moderator of the court. 

“The accountant should be a person versed in the science of 
astronomy, comprehending three branches, entitled a, or astrology; 

* Mamt^ 7. 54. s JBA. in Sm, Ch. 

3 KuUjdyam, cited in Kalp, 4 YriMspati, cited in Sm. Ch, and Mddh, 

^ Pydm, cited in the same. ® Vfihaspaii, cited in the same, 

Vpdm, ib. 
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gnnifa^ computation (aritlxinetic, algebra, and, mensuration), and 
smihitd, or body of astronomy. The condition, that he be conver- 
sant with sciences and sacred studies, implies that he mnst belong 
to a regenerate tribe; and the scribe, mentioned -in the same place, 
should likewise be a twice-born man. To show that the keeper of 
things claimed need^not be so, the same author says of him, man 
of the servile tribe,’ etcd * 

^ The king’s owjj officer,’ is a messenger placed under the 
control of the judges to summon parties, etc.® * 

/‘ The moderator of the court, or divefte of all parties, may 
belong to any one of the four tribes, since no preference is intimated. 
But according to the Bmriti-Ghmirihd^ he should appertain to one 
of the three first tribes, since the nomination of a sMra to an office 
in court is to be carefully avoided, as an offence forbidden.” ® 

I 11. Conduct of Judges, etc. 

“Since it is one of the functions of a sovereign to examine con- 
troversies in person, that duty is discharged by wise princes in the 
manner enjoined by law. 'Therefore should a king thoroughly guard 
his^'ealm with care, by the due administration of justice, so will 
his wealth, virtue, and royal power be increased. Let him not side 
with either party, forgetting Yama’s virtue of impartiality; but 
constantly inspect forensic affairs, lunishing lustful and angry 
passions.^ 

“ To him who decides causes according to justice, having subdued 
his lustful <ind angry passions, subjects fiock as rivers fiow to the 
sea. Like Yama, therefore, should the sovereign himself, forsaking 
favour and dislike, practise the virtues of self-command, having eon- 
c^uered his wrath and subdued all his passions.^ 

“But a king, especially, who is careful to discharge his duty, 
must make strict inquiry to distinguish right from wrong, because 
human intellect is confused. Liars compared wdth veracious men, 
sincere persons contrasted with insincere, appear in various shapes, 
and therefore trial tod examination are enjoined. The sky seems to 
have a basis’ and the luminary which shines in the heavens appears 
as fire ; yet there is no base to the sky, nor fire in the celestial 
luminary. Hence it is right to examine a fact strictly, even though 
it occurred in the inquirer^ s own sight : he, who ascertains facts by 
rigid investigation, deviates not from justice. A king, thus eon- 

^ J)ev. Bh. in Sm. Gh. » . zy ' 

® Ydch. misr. in Yyav. Chint., and Dev. Bh. iu Sm* Gh. 

3 Miir. midr. m Yiramitr. , « nr ^ 

^ Kdtydymxa, cited by Bdhm-hh(ilt<^* Maim, ib. 
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stantly inspecting forensic affairs with, attention, hero pacses tliroiigli 
a region of glory, and hereafter reaches the splendid abode pi the 

snnd / , ' ^ ' p 

prince thus practising vigilance in the due administration of 
justice, as ordained by law, here passes 'throngh a region of glory, 

and hereafter becomes a counsellor of Indra.^ , 

‘* A king who acts with justice in defending all creatures, and 
slays only those who ought to be slain, perforins, as it were, a daily 
sacrifice ’^ith a hundred 'thousand gifts.^ 

** A sovereign, who chastises those who should be chastened, and 
duly puts to death those who deserve capital punishment, performs 
a sacrifice with a hundred thousand gifts.^ 

A king, who inflicts punishment on such as deserve it not, and 
inflicts none on those who deserve it, brings great infamy on him- 
self, and shall go to a I’egion of torment.® 

‘VSurely neither the king’s brother, nor his son, nor his father-in- 
law, nor his uncle, should he exempted from penalty for infringing 
their respective duties.® 

“A king is pronounced equally unjxisl; in releasing one who 
mei'its punishment and punishing one who deserves it not ; hg is 
just who always inflicts the penalty ordained by law.'^ 

As for the maxim that the'' king is the dispenser of distributive 
justice, it is intended to show, that he is exclusively invested with 
power to impose pecuniary penalties^ and inflict corporal pains ; for 
reproof and imprecation may be used by the chief judge also; hut 
the king alone is competent to exact a fine from one who is liable 
to amercement, and slay a man who deserves capital punishment. 
Eeproof and imprecation are not restricted, because they are in- 
tended only for correction. Accordingly, after mention of the king 
or a very learned Irdhmam^ as the proper persons to decide suits, the 
legislator adds, ^ both reproof and imprecation are declared to be. 
within the competence of the priest; but pecuniary and corporal 
punishment appertain to the functions of the sovereign.’ ® . It must 
bo inferred that the judges and arbitrators, wh&ther sitting in a 
stationary or in a moveable court, have only power to pass a 
decision; for by this text they are not competent to infiiet any 
punishment whatsoever.® 

The chief duty of a prince invested with sovereignty by con- 

^ 27'drada, 1. 62 and 66, 69, ^ Vrihaspati^ cited by Bdl. Bh. 

^ Munu^ 8. 306. > ^ Ydjnavalhja, 1. 360. 

® 8. 128. 6 Tdjnavalhja^ 1. 359. 

’’’ 9. 249. 8 Xlie author is not named. 

9 Mitr. mih\ in Viramib\ 
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secration and imiignration, is tlie protection, of Ms people, and that 
cannot ho effected witliont restraining tlie wicked ; nor can these be 
detected without inspecting judicial proceedings. Therefore should 
forensic affairs be daily inspected, as enjoined by tbe author^ in 
a preceding passage. ^ Eeflecting apart on the reward of daily 
administering justice, equal to fhat of a sciemn sacrifice, the king 
should day by day inspect law-suits in person, surrounded by 
assessors.’ ^ ' ^ 2 - ' » 

Daily, except on the fourteenth day of qvery semi-limation, and 
other excepted times.^ 

^‘Let not the king do that which . is inconsistent with revealed or 
memorial law, nor what is injurious to living beings : if that, which 
is so, be practised, let him check such conduct. Whatever has been 
inadvertently donq, contrary to jhstice, by another monarch, let him 
redress according to maxims ordained by traditional law.^ 
Traditional law is the FA. ^ * 

^^Let the king carefully check, to the utmost of his power, 
whatever is contrary to justice; bti>t if unable to do so, blame shall 
not be imputed him : the wise restrict imputation of iniquity to 
wilft^ offences.® 

“Ere long his foes will subdue the wicked king, who decides 
causes unjustly through delusion of mind.*’ 

“ When the king issues an unjust command in the affairs of 
litigant parties, the judge should? remonstrate with tbe king, and 
effectually restrain him. A just and impartial opinion must iii- 
dispensabiy l7e delivered by a member of a judicial assembly ; if the 
prince listen not to it, that judge is nevertheless exonerated. But, 
knowing the prince’s mind to be diverted from the path of justice, 
still he must not flatter him : a judge who so did would be crimimfl. 
Let not tbe members of tbe judicial assembly neglect to check the 
king when he acts unjustly; they who neglect it, fall headlong 
with him to a region of torture. Judges, who conform with him 
when he is disposed to proceed iniquitously, share his guilt. There- 
fore should the king be slovdy advised by the members of the 
tribunal.® 

“ By saying slowly,® it is intimated that the judges should not, 

^ Idjnatamya. ^ Mitdkshurd, ‘ ® SmritUhmdriB. ^ 

^ Ndrcula, 18. 9, 10. Ymna, cited in Vtfav. OMnt and Edtydyam, tpioted in 
other compilations. ® Vdeh* itnir. in Yyctv. CJwit* 

^ Kdtydymia. Mami. . « 

® Kutydyana, cited in Bm* CMnd,^ and^F^^t^. Ghint^^ ScYcral of the 

verses are quoted as Isfdradcds in Viramitr* and variations occur in the reading or 
the text. 1 1 

® The reading here is slowly * danaih/ instead of ‘ by them, as In other 

compilations, Kalp. Chint,^ etc. 
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for fear of sin, abruptly at the instant oppose the Idng with their 
advice, but at another opportunity dissuade himd 

“A judge, who applauds an unjust sentence pronounced by the 
king, is criminal. Blame is likewise imputable to one who neglects 
to check the king when he deviates from the right path, and also to 
one who follows the king in Ms deviation from that path." 

^‘Perceiving the prince’s mind to be diverted from the road of 
justice, still he must not flatter him; and tMrs only the Judge will 
not be criminal.^ 

“He must not flatter him by delivering an opinion simply in 
conformity with the king’s inclination, but should opine strictly 
according to equity. „ Such being Ms conduct, the judge will not 
be criminal^ 

“ When law-suits are justly decided, the judges obtain their own 
absolution, since their innocence depends on -the justice of their de- 
cisions : therefore should equitable judgments only be pronounced.® 
“The reward, as of a solemn sacriflee, belongs to Mm who, 
banishing avarice, hatred, and other passions, decides causes in the 
mode prescribed by law. The gods practise veradty, but men are 
conversant with falsehood ; a divine character belongs, even iorthis 
world, to him whose sentiments strictly conform with truth.® 

“As a blind man, heedless, swallows thorny flsh; so does he, 
•who enters a court of justice, and there pronounces an opinion 
remote from equity and truth, through mistake of facts.'^ 

“A judge, pronouncing a fair opinion, incurs neither enmity 
nor sin ; but one who acts otherwise, incurs both,® 

“ If the decision be at variance with truth, the witnesses, the 
judges, the superintendent of the court, and the sovereign of the 
land, forfeit confidence, lose stability, and fall to a region of torture.® 
“When the judges, fully understanding the latent truth of the 
case, nevertheless pass judgment otherwise, and not as ordained by 
the law ; when the cause is decided in such manner, then is truth 
wounded by perjured wicked judges. Whenever the^acred code is 
transgressed by the judges in the dedsion of a cause,, justice, being 
injured by iniquity, doubtless will destroy those sinful men.^® 

“ The divine form of justice is represented as a bull showering 
boons; and the gods consider Mm who impedes justice as a slayer of 
a bull and Mnderer of benefactions : let no man, therefore, violate 

^ Sm. Ch* 2 Ohint. 

s Mtydyana, cited in but J^drada as quoted in Viramitr. 

^ mUr, In Vzramitr, s Ndrada^ 1. 2. 11. 

® Vrijmspati^ cited in ICalp,^ etc. 

Ndrada^ 1. 2. 21, and cited in to. Oh. ® Ndrada., 1. 2. 6. 

® Vrihaspati^ cited in Kalp. Jd'dtydyana^ cited in Kalp., etc. 
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justice. The onl}’ iirm friend who follows men, even after death, 
is Tirtue : erciy other is extinct with the hodyd 

Justice being destroyed, wdll destroy; being preserved, will 
preserve ; therefore it mmj) never be violated, lest, being injured, it 
should destroy [tliyself and] us.®. 

“Justice, woiinded by the shafts of falsehood, roars in the midst 
of the assembly against injustice set before him: this evil being 
should be slain, eveiiBy the wicked.® • 

“ For where justice is destroyed by inityiity, and truth by false- 
hood, the judges who basely look on, shall also be destroyed.^ 

“But judges who, repairing to the court, sit there in silent 
meditation, and do not deliver a candid opinion as they ought, are 
all deemed guilty of deliberate falsehood,® 

“ When justice, wounded by iniquity, approaches, and the judges 
extract not the dart, they also shall he wohnded by it.® 

“ As a surgeon draws a dart from a wounded body by cautious 
efforts, so should the chief judge extract the dart of iniquity from 
the law-suit." ^ * 

“When all** the persons who are members of the judicial as- 
serSlhly opine ‘ this is right,* the suit is relieved from the dart of 
injustice ; but otherwise it continues^wounded by the rankling dart. 
There is no judicial assembly whereii^ no elders sit; nor are they 
elders who pronounce not an equitable judgment ; nor is that an 
equitable judgment which truth* does not pervade ; nor is that truth 
which is contaminated with fraud.’* ® 


§ 12. Fimishnent of iniquitoiis Judges. 

“Whether it he through passion, ignorance, or avarice, that a 
judge speaks otherwise [than truth requires], he must be considered 
as no assessor of the court, and the king should severely punish 


that sinful man,^ 

“Fully considering the just decision of the cause, let a judge 
pronounce sentence accordingly; a different opinion must not be 
given. He who does deliver an unjust sentence, incurs a penalty 
of twice the amount. 

“AYhether it be through affection, ignorance, or avarice, that a 
judge gives an opinion contrary to justice, he is declared by the 
law to be deserving of punishment.^® 

^ Manu, 8. 16, 17. Kdrada, 1. 2. 9, 10. Mdritu. and Baudldyanu, cited in 
Kalp. ^ . 3 Manu^ 8. .15. Ndrada, 1. 2. 14. 

s Ndmda, 1. 2, 12. ^ Mmu, 8. 14, Mmh, 1. 2. 13. 

^ I{drada^ 1. 2. 17. ’ ® 8. 12. J,. .u. 15. 

Ndrada^ 1. 2, 22. and Edrita. ^ Ndrada, 1. 2. 23, 24. 

® l^rada^ 1. 60, 
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■ Judges wliO; act coiitrary to law .and usage., tliroiigli fear, 
avarice, or partiality, shall be severally fined twice the rimount 
of the siiitd 

‘^Judges wlio give opinions inconsistent witli law and equity; , 
those who accept bribes ; and men who defraud such as have trusted 
them ; should all be invariably banisbed.^ ^ 

*tOf false witnesses the whole property should be confiscated, 
and of cormpt judges.® * 

Those who accept bribes, let the king banish, having stript 
them of their wealth.^ 

■' An iniquitous judge, a peijured witness, and the slayer of a 
priest, are considered equal criminals.® 

"A chief judge, corruptly deciding a cause according to his own 
perverse will, though conscious that the opinion of the assessors is 
right, shall also incur punishment,® « 

" Whatever loss is sustained through the fault of a judge, must 
he fully made good by him; but the king should not reverse the 
judgment which has been so passecJ between the litigant parties [or 
as differently read and interpreted, the king shotkld investigate 
anew the cause which has been so decided].'^ 

"If the chief judge converse in secret with one of the parties in 
an undecided suit, he shall doubtless be liable to punishment ; and 
so shall a member of the judicial assembly, who is guilty of the 
same collusion.® 

" A judge who gives an opinion contrary to justice, through the 
influence of affection or avarice, or through fear, should loe fluecl in 
twice the amount of the penalty which is incident to the loss of the 
cause,® 

"The assessors before mentioned, acting contrary to law, or in- 
consistently with the sacred code, or contrary to usage (as implied 
by the conjunctive particle), being overcome by nngovernable 
passion, through excess of affection, inordinate covetousness, or 
overpowering terror, shall he amerced respectively ip twice the 
penalty which would be incurred by « the party that is cast : not 
twice the value of the thing which was the subject of the law-suit : 
else it might he supposed that no fine would he incurred in the 
ease of a trial for adultery or other matter [not pecuniary]. Par- 
tiality, avarice, and fear, are specified to restrict the precept which 
prescribes a penalty of twice the amount, to the instance of acting 

* Tdjnmalhyay 2. 4. r ^ 'Vrihaspatiy cited in S)n, CJiancLy etc. 

2 Vishnu^ 179, ISO. ^ Ydjmvalhya,!. 340. 

® Fntejjaifi, cited in Tyav. CHint, , ^ Kdtydyam^ in Kalp,^ tio,, 
Vya^, Ohifit, \ ' s J)ev\ Bh, in Sm, CJmnd, 
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tlirougli pariitility, etc.; it shall not be incurred in the case of in- 
advertenee, error, and 80 forth.^ 

^'Judges passing a decision contrary to law, through the in- 
iiiience of passion, shall be severally fined in twice the amount of 
the thing which is, the subject’ of the la^-suit. This direction for 
imposing fines is applicable in controversies concerning valuables ; 
but in other disputes, such as personal insult, etc., ^ different 
punishment must be understood. Accordingly ¥ishnu directs con- 
fiscation of property for acceptance of bribes; and here acceptance of 
bribes is stated merely as an instance.^ . . ■ „ . ■ 

“ The offending judge shall he compelled to pay twice the penalty 
which is involved in the suit. This meaning, consonant to the 
interpretation of many commentators, must be received. l(ot as it 
has been interpreted by ^ certain commentator,® twice the amount 
of the thing which is the subject of controversy, for that is incon- 
gruous ; and the incongruity has been shown by many authors : it is 
not here repeated, for fear of prolixity.^ 

‘‘Katyayana^ ordains punishment when the judge’s fault is dis- 
co^red subsequently to the decision of the cause. Though deter- 
mined by a corrupt judge, the judgment is not to be rescinded by 
the king; but he should compel the iniquitous judge to make good 
the loss.^ 

“The king should again try that cause which has been ill in- 
vestigated and wrong decided.® 

“The same author provides that the chief judge, or assessors, 
shall be fined even for merely conversing in private with either of 
the parties, previous to the decision of the cause.” ® 

I 13. Court-House. 

“ The place where the original matter is thoroughly investigated 
by a disquisition of law, is a court of justice.’' 

“The court of justice should be built on the eastern quarter [of 
the king’s palace] and should be furnished with fire and water.® 
“In the middle of his fortress, let the king construct a house, 
apart [from other edifices], with trees and water adjacent’® to it 
[or, according to a different reading, a large edifice encompassed with 
water ”] ; and let him allot for a court [an apartment] on the 

^ Mit on Ycijji, 2, 4. . , Apardrht on Yujn, 2. 4. 

® Alluding apparently to Apctrarkd. 4 Bhs iii Situ OhaiuL 

5 Vdch. miSr. ill Vf/av. GhirU ® Bh. in Sm. Chmd. 

. Kdti/ciijaiuh cited in Sm, Ohand, and Mddh* ^ Bh. * 

s B'anMa, cited in Oh. As read in the Mddk 

As read in Sm. Ohand. 
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eastern side of it, witk an eastern aspect, and duly proportioned, 
furnislied too with a tlirone, decorated with wreaths, perfumed 
with fragrant resins, supplied with corn, embellished with gems, 
adorned with statues and pictures, and with images of deities, and 
accommodated likewise with fire and‘'water.V r 

All apartment for tlie assembly or court of justice should be 
allotted 0 % the eastern side of the royal pj^lace. It should be 
designed according to tbe ^dimensions taught by the rules of archi- 
tecture. The place of assembly is termed a court of justice." 

‘‘The place where a thorough iuTestigation, or complete ascer- 
tainment of the original matter set forth, is competently instituted 
and conducted by means of a legal inquiry, and by persons qualified 
to decide, is called a court of justice {(lharmddhihiram)\ a term 
signifying, agreeably to its etymology, a plape where the original 
matter is thoroughly inYestigated according to rules of law.’^ 

I 14. and mode of Bitting^ 

“Having risen in the last watch of tEe night, ^is body being 
pure and his mind attentive, having made oblations to fire, and 
shown due respect to the priests, let him [the king ^ J enter his hall 
decently splendid.^ f 

“ The king, having made cblations early in the morning and per- 
formed ablutions, and being eomppsed and collected, and having 
shown due honour to his spiritual parents, to learned astronomers 
and physicians, to the deities and to hrdhmanas, and ^ domestic 
priests, with fiowers, ornaments and vesture, and having saluted his 
spiritual parents and the rest, should enter the court-room with a 
cheerful aspect.^ 

“Let the king, uninfluenced by partiality, decide causes in tbe 
mode prescribed by law, during the forenoon, in his courts of justice^ 
omitting the [first] eighth part of a day, but during [the next] three: 
such is the best time for the trial of causes, as ordained by the 
sacred code.^ t , 

“ After the first four hours (ghattiM)^ for that time is allotted to 
the business of the perpetual fire, and other religious atfairs. In 
this space of three [eighth] parts of a day, the king should con- 
stantly inspect law-suits.® 

“ ‘ The eighth part,’ from the first half watch {praJiara) to the 
second {prahara),^ 

ff' ' 

^ Vrihaspati, cited in Sm. Ch, and Mddk = s . Mddhava. 

8 J[>ev. ^ Sm. Chand. . * Manu^ 7. 145. 

^ Vrihaspati, dtQdm iSm, Ohand, md Mddk 
Kutyd^am^ cited in Clmnd.^ etc. , . ^ Dev. M, in Bm. OJk 
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“ The trial of causes, during the forenoon only, is here ordained. 
That again is intended for temporal purposes, because the -under- 
standing is tlien clear, and the king is yet disengaged from other 
Imsiiiess. A restriction is subjoined. The eighth part is half the 
first jmdiara : thre^ parts subsequent thq;reto, but preceding the 
turn of noon ; for else it would contradict the injunction for hearing 
causes in the forenoon.. The omission of half the first pr^taraj too, 
is intended for a sensible purpose : as it serves to obviate any obstruc- 
tion to the performance of daily sacrifices and the like.^ 

-wise man should not inspect judicial proceedings on these 
lunar days; namely, the fourteenth of each half of the month; the 
day of conj miction (new moon) ; that of opposition (full moon) ; and 
the eighth day of every semiluilation.® 

^‘This prohibition is^in tended for spiritual ends, since it can have 
no temporal -use : jnst like the prohibition of sitting towards a 
certain quarter [the south] 'during meals.® 

“ Let the king sit facing the east^ and the judges facing the north ; 
the accountant Poking towards the west, and the scribe towards the 
souUi : and the king should cause gold, fire, water, and the code of 
law, to be placed in the midst of them,^and also other holy things.^^ 
‘^The rest may sit as most convenient; since there is no restric- 
tion concerning their places.” ^ 

^ JfeYr. mih\ in Yirmnitr. ® Mmvarta, cited in Sm, Oliand^ 

3 Mitr. misr. in Viramitr, ^ Vnhaspat% cited in. Sm, Ghmid. 

^ Mitr. in Yiramiir* ' 


ON INDIAN WEiailTS AND MEASURES.^ 


[From HhQ AsMic ReseOrrehes, voL t. pp. 91- — 109, 
Calcutta, 1798. 4to.] 


CoMMEOTATOBS recoucile the contradictions of ancient 
authors on the subject of weigfits and 'measures^ by a reference 
to different standards. To understand their explanations I 
have been led to some inq^uiries, the result of which I shall 
state concisely, to alleviate the labour of others, who may 
seek infoinnation on the same^ subject ; omitting, however, 
sucli measures as are of very limited use. 

Most of the authorities, which I shall quote, have not been 
consulted by myself, but are assumed from the citations in a 
work of Gopala-bhatta on numbers and quantities, which is 
entitled SanMMjdjKirimdna, 

Manu,^ Yajnavalkya,^ and Narada trace all weights fropi 
the least visible quantity, which they concur in naming trasa- 
renii, and describing as the very small mpte, which may be 
discerned in a sunbeam passing tlirough a lattice.^' Writers 
on medicine proceed a step further, and affirm, that a trasarcnu 
contains ilmtj paramdnu or atoms; they describe the trcmrenu 

^ [For furtlier information on the subject I would refer the reader to Mr. 
Thomas's edition of Prinsep’s Useful Tahles, pp. 109-130, and also his papers in 
the Numimatie Chroniele, Tol, iv. (ntS,), and Journal of ike Moycd Asiatic 
Society, Yols. ii. and vi. (>r.s.), his ** Initial Coinage of Bengal,” Parts i. and ii., 
and his ^'Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Behli,” pp. 221, etc. I have ad-, 
mitted some verbal corrections from the author^s own copy of the Itesemrkes.} 
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in words of tlie samo import ■witli tho dofiiiition givon by 
Maim ; and tiiej fiirnisli another name for it, mnii} Accord- 
ing to them, eighty- six makes one Marzchi^ or sensible 

portion of light. 

The legislators a^bove named proceed from the trasarem, as 
follows: 


8 i^'asarems =r"'l UhM, or minute poppy-seed.- » 

5 hhhds = 1 rdja-sarshapa^ or l%ck mustard-seed. 

3 rdja-sarsliapm = 1 ganra-Barshapa, or white mustard-seed. 

6 gaiira-Barshapas = 1 yava^ or middle-sized barley-corn. 

3 yavas = 1 hruhmhj or seed of the gmjd. 

This weight is the lowest denomination in general use, and 
commonly knowm by the name ot raU% the same with rattikd^^ 
which, as well as raktikd^ denotes the red seed, as krishnala 
indicates the black seed of the gmjd-oroo^or. Each ratti 
used by jewellers is eqdal to |.''of a carat. The seeds them- 
selvp have been ascei'tained by Sir William Jones, from the 
average of numerous trials, at grain.^ But factitious rattls 
in common use should be double of Ijhe gunjd seed ; however, 
they weigh less than two grainy and a quarter. For the Bwca 
weight contains 179|. grains nearly; the md^M 17f ^ nearly ; 
the ratti 2 nearly.® 

^ [Or rather dlmansi, as given in the Vaidyaha^panhhdsM^ qnoted in the 
8'abda~Jculpadruma.'\ ^ 

^ [Or * a nit/ cf. XJjjwalad. Xfnddi-suL iii. 66.] 

® Asiatic MeseareJm, vol. ii. p. 154. 

^ [Mr. Thomas has shown, Mmiismatic ChronicU^ vol. iv. (n.s.) p. 131, that the 
ratti = 1'75 grains. Cf. i2. A, S. Journ,, vol. ii. (n.s.) p. 151.] 

® [This is not clearly printed in the original, but the Bondon reprint reads it 1 7 f .] 
® The determination of the true weight of the ratti has done much both to 
facilitate and give authority to the 'Comparison of the ultimately divergent stan- 
dards of the ethnic kingdoms of India. Having discovered the guiding unity all 
other calculations become simple, and present singularly convincing resj^lts, not- 
withstanding that the basis of ail these estimates rests upon* so erratic a test as the 
growth of the seed of the i^z^^^a-oreeper {Abrus precatorius) under the varied 
incidents of soil and climate. Nevertheless, this small compact grain, cheeked in 
early times by other products of nature, is seen to hare had the remarkable 
faculty of securing a uniform average th|’OUghout the entire continent of India, 
which only came to be disturbed when monarchs, like Shir Shfeh and Akbar, 
4n their vanity, raised the weight of the coinage without my reference to the 
numher of rattis inherited from Hindu sources as the standard, officially 
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INDIAN WEIGHTS AND MEASHEES. 


Writers on medicine trace this weight from the smallest 
sensible quantity, in another order. 

30 paramdms or atoms = 1 tramrem or vanst. 

86 mnsis = 1 marzehi\ or sensible quantity of light. 

6 manclm = 1 rdjihd^ or black mustard-seed. 

3 rdjihds = h sarsliapa, or white mustard-seed. 

8 sarshapas = i yava, or barley-corn. 

Af yavas z:i 1 gtmjd, ov raMi^d, 

A rattikd is also said to be equal in weight to four grains of 
rice in the husk ; and Gopala-bhatta affirms, that one seed of 
the gimjd^ according to writers on astronomy, is equal to two 
large barley-corns. Notwithstanding this apparent uncertainty 
in the comparison of a seed. of the gunjci to other productions 
of nature, the weight of a raktikd is well determined by 
practice, and is the common medium of comparison for other 
weights. These I shall now State omthe autlmrity of Mann, 
Yajnavalkya, and Narada. ^ 

WeifjhU of Gold. 

5 ' kruhmlas or raktikds^ = 1 mdsJia^ mdshaka^ or mdshiha 

16 mdslias = 1 ^arsha^, ahsJia^ tolaka^ or suvarna. 

4 harslias or siwarnas m 1 pala (the same weight which is 

also denominated msMca), 

10 pdas =: 1 dharana of gold. 

Yajnavalkya adds, that five mmrms make ompala (of gold), 
according to some authorities. 

Weights of Silver., • 

2 raUihds or seeds of the gunjd = 1 mdshaka of silver. 

16 mdsJiakas = 1 dharana of siiv9r, on pmr dm. 

10 dharams of silver = 1 sata'^nfdna or pala of silver. 

But a karsha or eighty raktiMs of copper is called a pana or 
kdrslidpana. 

Commentators differ on the application of the several terms. 

recognized in ttie old, but altogether disregarded and left nadefmed in the reformed 
Muhammadan mintages.”-— Thomas, Coinage of Bengal, Part ii. p. 6.] 

^ [Mr. Colohrooke adds a MB, reference to Eaghunandana’s Bivya^tattwa 
near the^end ” (printed ed. yoI. ii. p, 348), where the mdslia appears to he reckoned 
as containing six 
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Some consider Jcrklniah as a term appropriated to the quantity 
of one raldiM of gold ; but Kiilluka-bhatta thinks the simrna 
only peculiar to gold, for which metal it is also a name. A 
or Itdnlidpana is a measure of silver as well as of copper. 
There is a further diversity in the application of the terms ; 
for they are used to ^describe other weights. Narada says, a 
mmlia may also be considered as the twentieth of a %drshd- 
panel ; and Vrihaspati describes it as the J^entietli part of the 
paid. Hence ^ve have no less than four mdshas : one con- 
taining five rali fiMs ; another, four (according to l^arada) ; a 
third, sixteen (according to Yrihaspati) ; and a fourth (the 
mckkaka of silver) consisting of two raktihas; not to notjee 
the mmliaka used by the medical tribe, and consisting of ten, 
or, according to some authorities, of twelve raktiMs^ which, 
maybe the same with thS jeweller’s mdslia of six doable rattis. 
To tjiese I do not add the mdsha of eight raktikds^ because it 
has been explained, as measured by^eight silver ratti weights, 
each twice as heavy as the seed. Xet as a practical denomin- 
ation it must be noticed. Eiglit such 7"aUis make one mdsha ; 
but twelve mdshas compose one tola. This tola is nowhere 
suggested by the Hindu legislators. Allowing for a difference 
in the ratti, it is double the weight of the legal tola, or 210 
grains instead of 105 grains. 

A nishka, as synonymous with p>^da, consists of live siwar- 
7ias. Accoi’ding to some authors, it is also a denomination 
for the quantity of one hundred and fifty siwarnas. Other 
large denomination^ are noticed in dictionaries. 

108 suvarnas, or tolakas of gold, constitute an tmibhiishancu 
pala, or dindra, ' # 

100 palas, or nislikas, make one tuld; 20 tulas, or 2000 palas, 
one bhdra ; and 10 bhdras, one dchita. 

200 palas, or nislikas, constitute one hdra. 

According to Danayogiswara,^the tenth of a hhdra is called 
which is co^ synonymous with Mi% af a 

term for a specific quantity of gold. 
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■ Gopala-bliatta also states other weigiits, witiioiit meBtioiv, , 
iiig by what classes they are used, I suspect an error in the. 
'statement, because it reduces the mdsim to a Tory .low de- 
nomination ; and I suppose it to be the jeweller^s weight. 

B rdjiMs (raJdiMs) =z 1 mdsJiaMf h0Ma<^^ Of ^dmM, 

4 mnahm = 1 mla^ iharam^ or tmilca, 

5 tanhm = 1 Icona, * “ 

2 horns = 1 harslia. 

Probably it should be raUikds instead of rdjikds^ which 
would nearly correspond with the weights subjoined, giving 
twenty-four for one dharana in both statements. It 

also corresponds with the tables in the A'yin-i Akbarz (vol. iii. 
p. 94), where a tank of twenty-four raitis^ fixed at ten barley- 
corns to the ratti, contains two Ixundred and forty barley- 
corns; and a mdsha of eiglit rattis^ at seven and a half 
barley-corns each, contains sixty barley-corns; consequently 
four mdshas are equal to one pnka, as in the preceding table ; 
and six jewellePs ratUs are equal to eight double raMis as used 
by goldsmiths. 

The same author (Gopala-bbatta) observes that weights are 
thus stated in astronomical books. ^ 

2 large barley-corns = 1 seed of the ymjd. 

3 gimjds = 1 bakla, 

8 lallas ^ 1 dharana. 

2 dharanas “ 1 alaka, 

1000 alahas = 1 dhataha. 

The tale of shells, compared to weight of silver, ma}’' be 
taken on the authority of the LildmtL - ^ 

20 hapardalm, shells, or cowries = 1 hdhinL 
4 hdMnk = 1 pam^ hdrshdpamj or har- 

sfdha? 

panas (== 1 pur ana of shells) = 1 hharma (of silver) . 

16 hharmas =1 nishha (of silver). 

It may be inferred, that one shell is valued at one raUikd 
of copper: one pana of shells, at one pana of copper; and 

4 [A MS. note adds, Hemadh^n^a, see Eaghnnandana.”] ® [Earsha ?] 
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sixtj-fonr at one tolalia of silver, wMcli is equal in 

weight to one of copper. And it, seems remarkaHe, that 
the comparative value of silver, copper, and shells, is nearly 
the same at this time as it was in the days of Bhaskara.^ 

On the measures of grain Gopala-bhatt^ quotes the authority 
of several Piminas. 

VardJm-purdm : 1 musIiH or handful = 1 jpala. * 

2 paJas = 1 prasr^4, 

8 musJith = 1 hmehi, 

S hinohu = 1 pmhkah. 

4: pushhalas = 1 ddhaka. * 

4 ddhakas ,= 1 drona, 

BJiavishja-ptirdm : 2 pdm = 1 prasriti, 

2 prmritu = 1 kudam, 

4 hiddbas = 1 prasiha, 

4 prmthm ^ 1 ddJiaka, 
n. 4 ddhakas == 1 drona. 
f» 2 dronas = 1 kumhha or sinrpa, 

10 droms =: 1 khdri or sMrL 

% 

Fadma-purdna : 4 palas == 1 kudava* 

4 kudavas = 1 prastha* 

4 prasthas 1 ddhaka* 

4 ddhakas == 1 

16 dronas = 1 Mdrh 

20 ^ 1 hunibJiOr* 

10 Immhhas =s 1 or load. 

Bkanda-piifdna : 2 = 1 prasriti, 

2 prasritis = 1 hudava* 

4 kudavas = I prastha, 

4 prasthas = 1 d^haka, 

^ ^4 ddhakas == 1 

2 == 1 kumlha, according to some. 

20 = 1 kumhha, according to others. 

* • 

From these may he formed two tables. The first coincides 
with the texts of the Yardha^purdna^ and is preferred by 

^ Tile comparative value of silver and copper was the same in the reign of 
Akbar, for the ddm, •weighing five tmksi^v twenty mMa» of copper, was valued 
at the fortieth part of the JaUli rupiya, weighing twelve mdsUs and a half of 
’’pure silver; whence we have again the proportion of sixty*four to one. •[Gf. Mi. 
B. Thomas, TU Ohronicks o/the mUn Kings f>f pp. 407-409.] 
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Eagiimiandaiia ; tlie second, formed on tlie concurrent au- 
tliority of ihe Bhmishya, Padma, and Skimla-jjumms, is. 
adopted, in the Kalpataru^ rejecting .however the hmiihlia ut two 
.{fronas,.' and/: making ikQ pala eq^nal to ' the weight of three 
and a half. . 



Table T. : 


'8 miishtiB or, handfuls 

. = 8 = 4 prasriiis = 

— 1 ImioM. 

8 hmchis 

== 1 pusMcah. 


4 piishhalas 

= 1 ddlmha. 


4 ddhakas 

— 1 drom. 


20 droms 

= 1 Icupibha* 



Table II. 


4 palm = 2 prasritis 

= 1 hidava, or setikd^ 

14 tolas. 

4 hidmas 

= 1 prptstha 

56 „ 

4 prastlim 

== 1 ddhaka ^ 

224 „ 

4 ddhakas 

= 1 drom 

896, „ 

20 dronas 

= IJ kkdrzs = 1 himlha 

17,920 „ 

10 kumhJias 

= 1 Idha 

1,79,200 „ 


Ent some make two dronas equal to one hunibJuu 

Would it* be unreasonable to derive the English comb of 
four bushels from the kumhha of the Hindus?- The khdri 
subsequently described contains 5,832 cubic inches, if the 
cubit be taken at eighteen inches. It would consequently be 
equal to two bushels, two pecks, one gallon and two-thirds : 
and the kumhha^ equal to one klidrt and a quarter, will cqh- 
tain three bushels and three gallons nearly. According to 
Lakshmidhara’s valuation of the at three tolskas and a 
half, the khdrz weighs 14,336 Malms or 215 lb*, avoirdupois 
nearly,^ and the kimiiha^ 17,920 tolakas or 268 lb., which cor- 
responds nearly to the weight of a comb of good wheat : and a 
balm will be nearly equal to a wey or a ton in freight. 

The name of setikd^ for the fourth of a pmstha^ is assumed 
from the Vardlui-purdna; and Hemddri accordingly declares 
it synonymous with kudma : the Kalpdtaru, Smriti-sdraf 
MatndJmra^ and Samaya-^pradipa also make the setikd Jjqnal 
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to the hulava^ or a quarter of the prmtha^ hut it contains 
twelve 2 )}Ymitis according to these commentaries; and the 
prasrifi is described, in the Bdmhdnday by Lakshmidhara, 
author of the Kalimtaru, as the quantity held in both hands 
by a man of the dornmon size. Twelve such handfuls fill a 
hidava^ described as^^a vessel four fingers wide and as many 
deep,, which is used in measuring small wood, canes, iron and 
other things. But Vachaspati-misra adopts this Imdam of 
t^velve whence we have a third table of legal 

measures in general use. 

Table III. 

12 double handfuls = 1 

4 hudams’* i= 1 prastha, 

4 prastkas = 1 ddhaha* 

^ 4 ddhaFas =1 drom, 

20 droms = 1 humbha. 

Besides the contradiction already noticed on the subject of 
the kumhha^ commentators have suggested wider diflerences. 
According to Kulluka-bhatta,^ it contains twenty dmias^ but 
this drona contains two hundred 

In the Ddna-viveha^ the Immhha is stated at one thousand 
p)ala8 ; in the Ratndkara^ at twenty prastkas. But, according 
to Jdtukama, five hundred and twelve palas^ only, constitute 
a Immhha, This may be the same quantity with the dmm,, as 
measure or weight estimated by the hand: it should consist 
of four ddhakas^ each equal to four prasthas^ and each of these 
weighing,' according to the Atharm-mda^ thirty-two of 
gold. This, again, seems to be the pradha of Magadha, de- 
scribed by the Gopatha^-brahmana?- • 

4 ^ IcrishnalaB = 1 mdsha, 

64 mdshas == 1 pda. 

32 pdas = 1 prmiha as used in Magadha. 

^ [This passage is not found in the pi^nted G^patfm^hrdhmaria ; it is reallj’' the 
passage \uoted by Prof. Weber from the AtharndpanHskt^y in his treatise 
^uber den VedaMender, Berlin, 18G2, p. 82. Gt Thornmy Ohrmicm of the 
miirni Kings, pp. 221, 222.] ^ {Fhe m iUpuriikMiL] 
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Sine© tlie of gold weighs 420 troy grains, tlie prmtim 
contains one pound aYoirdnpois, fourteen ounces and three- 
quarters nearly,. ■ The, drona last " meBtio.iied contains 30 lb. 
11 oz. and a fraction, and a kmnhha of twenty such dmim 
614 lb. 6 oz., and a half nearly. 

The measures of grain in common nse^are probably derived 
from the ancient and drona; but their names are not 

suggested by any of^ the preceding tables. Twenty Mtlms 
make one Msz; and sixteen buis^ one pemtL The size of the 
kdthd varies in different districts, in some containing no more 
than two and a half sers of rice- in others five sers (80 sicca 
weight), or even more. In the sontherm districts of Bengal a 
measure of grain is used, which contains one ser and a quarter; 
it is called rek Four reks make one pdli : twenty one 
50® : and sixteen so/is one 

The Vrihat-rdjamdrtanda specifies measures, which do <not 
appear to have been iioticed^in other Sanskrit writings. 

24 toldkas = 1 ser, 

% sers ^ \ prabh. 

It is mentioned in the Ayin-i Akbari that the ser formerly 
contained eighteen dams in some parts of Hindustan, and 
twenty-two in others ; but that it consisted of twenty-eight at 
the commencement of the reign of Akbar, and was fixed by 
him at thirty. The dam was fixed at five tanks or twenty 
mdshas,, or, as stated in one place, twenty mdshas and seven 
rattis. The ancient ser, noticed in the A'yzn4 Akban, there- 
fore coincided neaiiy with the ser stated in the Bdjmnurtanda, 
The double ser is still used in some places, but called by the 
same name {pamhaseri) as the weight of five sers employed in 
others. 

For measures used in Mithila and some other countries, we 
have the authority of Ohandeswara in the Bdla-hlviishana : 
they differ from the second table, interposing a mdnikd equal 
to a fourih of a kJidrt, and making the bdha equal to twenty 
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. 4i palas = \ hudava. 

4 hidavas — 1 prastha, 

4prasthas=^ 1 ddhaha. 

4 ddhakas == 1 drona. 

4 dro7ias ■* = 1 manilcd, 

■■ft • 

4 md7iiMs = 1 Mart 
20 Mmis = 1 hdha, 

Gopala^bliatta states another set of measures, without fiir- 
* * * 

nisliing a comparison to any determinate quantity otherwise 

known. 

4 dym = 1 idhsJia} '' 

4 4dhkas^ = 1 hilwa* 

4 Ulwas = 1 hidma* 

4 Mdavas == 1 prastha, 

4prQBthas = 1 7cMrL 
4 Ichdris ~ 1 

* 4 gonis == 1 dronihd, 

S have already quoted a comparison of the Imdma to a 
practical measure of length ; and ,we learn from the LUdmtz 
that the khdri or khdriha of Magadha should be a cube 
measured by one cubit : A, vessel measured by a cubit in 
“every dimension is a ghanahasta^ which, in Magadha, is 
“called kJidrzka; it should be made with twelve corners, or 
“ angles formed by suifaces (that is, it should be made in the 
“ form of a solid with six faces). Tlh^ khdrika of Ftkala is in 
“general use on the south of the river Godavari; there the 
drona is the sixteenth part of a khdri (as in the second 
“table) ; the ddhaha^ the fourth of a drona; the prastha^ the 
“ fourth of lan ndkaha ; and the kudam a quarter of a prastha ; 
“ but the kiidam, formed like a ghanahasta^ should be measured 
“ by three fingers and a half in every dimension, Tims vessel 
“ must be made of earth or similar materials ; for such alone is 
^^o^kudmad^ 

Both by this statement and by the second table a khdri 
consists of 1026 kudava% ; since the cubit must be taken 
twenty “four fingers or a soM cubit will •contain 

i [Aksha?] 
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13,824 ..cubic angulm m fingers, and one kudnm tliirteeii and 
a lialf cubic - Its solid contents, tkerefore, are tlie 

half . of . a. cube whose side is three fingers: a slight change 
in the reading would make the description quoted from the 
coincide with'' this computation, and the khdrilm of 
Utkala and Magadha would be the s^ine. ^ ^ 

However, Lakshmidliara has described the Imdma as a ves- 
sel four fingers wide and as many deep ; which makes a h(dam 
of sixty-four cubic angulas^ or twenty-seven cubic inches. 

This will exhibits ddhaha of 432 inches, similar to a dry 
measure used at Madras, which cs saM to contain 423 cubic 
inches, and is the eighth part of a 3,384 cubic inches, 

nearly double to ih.^ drona of 1,7^8 cubic inches. If" the 
Imdma oi Utkala be a cube, whose side is three and a half 
fingers, containing forty- three cubic nearly, or eighteen 

cubic inches and a fraction, the khdrika of Utkala contsdns 
44,118 cubic angulas, or 18^612 cubic inches, taking the cubit 
at eighteen inches, « 

On the measures of space Gop41a-bhatta quotes a text from 
Vriddha»Marm, which traces these from the same minute 
quantity as weights. 

8 trasarenus — 1 renu, 

8 renm = 1 Idldgray or hair’s point. 

8 Idldgras == 1 Ukshdf or poppy-seed, 

8 lihshds = 1 giilca* 

8 y'kkas = 1 yma^ or very small barley-corn. 

8 yavm == 1 angula^ or finger. 

From this Mann proceeds to larger measures. - 

12 ungulas or fingers = 1 mtasti or span. 

^ 2 mtmtis or spans == 1 hmta or cubit.. 

In the Markandeya-purdna^ measures are traced from atoms, 

8 paramdnus or atoms == 1 parar8{bhJma, most minute substance. 

8 para-suJcshmas = 1 tra^arenu, 

8 trasarenm == 1 mahirajmi gJ^ain of sand or dust. 

8 grains of sand 1 Idldgra^ or hair’s point. 

^ [xlis, 37-39, but with some variations in the printed text.] « 
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y % MIdffms liMtd, , ,,. : 

5 lihlids ' t 

8 f/uhis = l^rna*- ' , 

8 j/txras I ot Bugev. 

6 £ngers = 1 breadtii of tlie foot. 

2 2 Midas ^ == l or span, ^ 

2 ,spaii3 = 1 cubit (hmta). 

2 cubits A:*= tM cii^uinferenee of tbe human body. 

4 cubits ==:: I dhanuSf imidiSy 

2 dandas == 1 nddiM (ot nddz). 

In another place the same notices two measii^^ one 

of which is often mentioned in rituals. " 

21 breadths of the middle of the thumb == 1 aratniJ 

10 ditto == 1 prddesa, or span from the tip of the thumb to 
the, tip of the fore-huger. 

But according to the Kalpg^tam, it should be ten breadths 
of the thumb and a half. And we learn from the 
pQrdna^ that according to Vydsa, it should be measured by 
the breadth of the thumb at the tip. The emie pumna makes 
two aratnis (or 42 thumbs) equal "to one MshJcu : but Hdrita 
compares the hishku to the^ cubit, four of which it contains 
according to his statement 5 and four Mshkus make one nalwa. 
Here again the Aditya-piirdna diflFers, making the naliva to 
contain thirty dhamis. It concurs with authorities above 
cited, in the measures of the cubit, danda^ and nddz ; the first 
containing twenty-four fingers; the second, ninety-six; and 
the nddzy two daiidas. 

The same notices" the larger measures of distance. 

2OOO dhmus ^ 1 kroia, 

2 Mas = 1 gmyUL 
8000 dlams = 2 gmyUis = 1 yojam. • 

On one reading of the Vislinu^puTdnGf the Jc^o§(Z contains only 
one thousand dhaniis; accordingly Gopdla-bhatta quotes a text 
which acquaints us that Travellers to foreign countries com- 

1 {JDhanurda’n^.da ?] . . # • 1 

2 [Printed as raini, but corrected in a MS, note to amtnl Both foms ot the 
word uccur in dictionaries.] 
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:p'ate tlie, yojmm 'at four thousand ^ But iie adduces 

^another Aextj,', will cli states the measures of the kmia^ gcuijuti^ 
and as they are given in the A'dlti/a-pifrdm. 

The confirms this computatm^^ 

8 barley-ooins = 1 finger’s hreadth. 

24 fingers =: 1 hasta, or cubit, 

4 cubits zzz I ■iand{f{:= Tdhmms), 

2000 dandm^^ I krosa} 

4 IcroSas :=z I gojam. 

The LUdvaii also informs us of the measures used for arable 
land, which are similar to those now in use, 

10 hands ^ 1 mnia, or bamboo cane. 

20 mnim (in length and breadth) = 1 mrmga of arable land. 

Divisions of time are noticed in the first chapter of Manu 
(i. 64). 

18 nmeshas, or twinklings of an eye = 1 MsMhd, 

30 kdshthds = 1 kald, ® 

30 kalds r == 1 hham, 

12 hliams r == 1 muliurta. 

30 muhkrtas = 1 day and night (accord- 

ing to mean solar time). 

From this he proceeds to the divisions of the civil* year. 

15 days and nights {ahordtra) = 1 paksJia^ or interval between 

the syzygies, 

first and last ^ahlia = 1 month. 

2 months = 1 season {rltu). 

3 seasons = 1 mjam (half-year). 

2 mjmas = 1 year. 

According to the Sdrya-Biddhdnta (see As. E:es. vol; iiv p. 230), 

6 respirations {prdnc^ = 1 mlcald. 

^ 60 mlcalds == 1 danda, 

60 dandm = 1 sidereal day. 

The Yklinu-purdna states a mode of subdividing the day, 

^ If the cubit be taken at eighteen inches, then 4000 yards = 1 standard kro&a 
= 2 miles and a quarter nearly; and 2oOO yards =s 1 computed krosa ^ 1 mile 
and one-eighth; and Major Eeunel states the hroi as fixed by Akhar at 5000 ga% = 
4757 yaAs 5= 2 British miles and 5 farlongs ; and the average common itm' at 
one statute mile and nine-tenths, ' 
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on wliicli Gopala-bliatta remarks, that “ it is founded on as- 
troBomy/’ and subjoins another mode of subdivision. 

Ten long’ syllables are uttered in one respiration {prana). 

6 respirations = 1 mnddihd. 

60 vinddiMs = 1 dhatd} 

60 (Vmtds = 1 day and night (or solar day). 

Proceeding to another table, he says, the time in which ten 
long syllables may be uttered is equal to one respiration* 

6 respirations == 1 paU. 

pdas = 1 ghatihd. 

60 ghatilcds ^ =1 day and night. 

30 days and nights = 1 month. 

12 months =1 year. 


The Vardha-purdna concurs with the Burya-siddhdnta in 
another subdivision of time. 


‘1 


60 hshanas 
60 lavas 
60 nimeshas 
60 Mshthds 


= 1 lava. 

== 1 nimesha. 
= 1 Ushthd. 
= 1 aPipala. 


60 vipalas == 1 pala. 

60 pahs = 1 danda. 

60 dandas = a night and day. 

60 nights and days = 1 ritu or season. 

But the Bhavishya-purdna subdivides the nimesha otherwise. 

1 twinkling of the eye while a man is easy and at rest 30 tat- 

panaSf or moments.^ 

1 tatpana =100 trutis. 

1 truti' ^= loco sankramas. 

Eaghunandana, in the Jyotishtaitwa, gives a rule for finding 
the planets >vhich preside over hours of the day called hord ; 
doubling the ghatis elapsed from the beginning of the day (or 
sunrise at the first meridian), and dividing by five, the product 
shows the elapsed hours or hords; the sixth planet, counted 

1 lehati ? Cf. Stealer, Zeitschr. d. J). i£ & k. 663.] 

2 [Wilson (Sansk. Diet.) gires Mpam as «tW tliMieth parfc of tlie time of tlie 
twinging of the eye/] 
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from that wliicli gives name to the propositi day, rules the 
second hour, the sixth counted from this rules the tlurd, and 
so on for the hours of the day, hut every fifth planet is 
taken for the hours of the night. The order of the planets 
is C 5 0 *0 cf % bv Oonsequently on a Suntlaj the regent of 
the several hours of the day and nighty are 

Bay:" h 2 ' 3^,4 ' 5 "6 7 ■ 8 9 10 11 12 * 

© 0 a h % & O 0 5 € h 

Night: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

cf 0 % 0 b b cf ? ^ % 0 

As the days of the week are found by taking every fourth 
in the same series, we might proceed hy |his rule to the first 
hord of the subsequent day, whose regent, the fourth from G, 
is C ; and thence proceed by the above-mentioned rule to the 
other regents of herds for Monday. T subjoin the original 
passage, which was communicated to me by Mr. Davis, ajid 
add a verbal translation : ^ 




^‘The GIiatiMSf from the beginning of the day, 

being doubled and divided by (five) arrows, shoiv the lords of 
time called hord; in the day these lords ai’e regulated by 
intervals of (six) seasons counted from the particular regent of 
the proposedf in the night by intervals o£ (five) arrows. 

The ca7nmeneement of the day at preceding of'subsequent 
meridians, before or after sunrise , the first meridian^ is 
hiown from the interval of countries, or distance, in longitude, 
measured by yojams and reduced into ghatis after deducting a 
fourth from the number of yojams 

The coincidence of name for 'She hour or twenty-fourth part 
of the day is certainly remarkable. But dntil we find the . 

1 [Cf. vol. ii. p. 319.] 
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fsanie division of time iiotieed by a more ancient author than 
RagliniiantlaTiaj^' it must remain doubtful whethex’ it may not 
lijive beioi biiiTowed from Europe in modern times,® 


I [Cf. Ti'ii ii. p. SCO iiftte, pp, 474:~580.] 

- [Mr. Coleln-r.ukc {dils liore, iii his own copy of ’the Eesearches, the following 

note, ef. IJfi, pp. 100-108. 

Ciiaueu'j in. iiis treati^t on tl?e Astrolabe, shows that the hours of* the planets 
follow the *"‘rue)’ of the planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Sun, Yenus, Mercury, and 
Moon; tint! eo'n>otpit.ntiT the first hour of Saturday being that of Saturn, the 
•24th of the same day is the hour of Mars, and the first of the next day is that of 
the Sun, and so mi through the week for ever. In the inverse order of the 
planets the sneeessinn of them as regents of ghatiMs will bring the Moon to the 
first of Monday, and the Sun to the 60th of the same day. Consequently the 
first of the next day is the ghati of Mars, and so on through the week.”] 
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